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CONSTRUCTION SAFETY, HEALTH XSD 
EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1990 



THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 16. 1989 

U.S. Senate. 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Wmhington, DC 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:38 a.m., in room SD- 
430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Christopher J. Dodd, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Dodd and Cochran. 

Opening Statement of Senator Dodd 

Senator Dodd [presiding]. The committee will come to order. 

First Vd like to welcome everyone here this morning to the hear- 
ing on OSHA, safety in the construction industry, and S, 930, the 
Construction Safety, Health and Education Improvement Act of 
1989. We welcome all of you to the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Hunaan Resources. 

Nineteen years ago, in 19^/0, Congress passed the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act to protect the Nation's workers from haz- 
ards of the workplace. The Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration was created and charged with assuring—and I quote— "so 
far as possible every working man and woman in the Nation safe 
and healthful working conditions and to preserve our human re- 
source." 

To accomplish this goal, OSHA was given broad authority and 
responsibility to establish health and s^ety standards, and to en- 
force them, with civil and criminal penalties. Since the establish- 
ment of OSHA, more than 100,000 workers have lost their lives be- 
cause of unsafe working conditions. It is estimated that each year, 
between 7,000 and 11,000 workers are killed on the job and thou- 
sands more die from long-term effects of occupational illn^ses. 

In April, 1988, this committee held 3 days of overs^ht hearings 
on the effectiveness of the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration in carrying out its r^ponsibiliti^ under the OSHA Act. 
Among other things, those hearings revealed significant problems 
with OSHA^s record in promulgating new health and safety stand- 
ards and strengthening existing standards. 

Subsequently, on April 26 of 1988, I chaired a labor committee 
hearing which focused on OSHA and worker safety in the construc- 
tion industry with particular attention to the tragedy of the L'Am- 
biance Plaza building coUaj^ in Bridgeport, CT. That terrible acci- 
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dent, which occurred on April 23 of 1987, killed 28 people and seri- 
ously injured 12 others. 

National tragedies such as the L' Ambiance Plaza disaster, as 
well as the accident at Willow Island in West Virginia 11 years ago 
in which 51 construction workers perished, draw public attention 
to the situation facing construction workers. 

However, those in the industry are constantly reminded of the 
unsafe working conditions by the daily occurrence of accidents, in- 
juries and deaths on construction sites. Between 2,500 and 3,000 
construction workers die each year in job-related accidents, and 
thousands more are injur^. On the average, every 2 hours^ three 
construction workers are electrocuted, buried alive, crushed, or fall 
to their death in the United Stat^. 

We all know that construction is an inherently dangerous indus- 
try. However, there can be no dispute that the current record of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Administration is less than 
satisfactory. The number of accidents, injuries and deaths is appall- 
ing and should be the concern of every person in this country. 

What is so disturbing about the present situation is that is exists 
notwithstanding Congress' recc^ition 19 years ago of the need for 
safety and health legislation in the construction industry. 

While blame for the present state of affairs should not be placed 
wholly on OSHA, it is clear that there are numerous deficiencies in 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act and in OSHA*s adminis- 
tration of that act. 

Clearly, we need more vigorous enforcement of existing law by 
OSHA and stronger standards governing th^ construction industry 
and the Federal oversight role with respect to that industry. 

The legislation that I have introduced, the Construction Safetv, 
Health and Education Improvement Act of 1989— and I should add 
that it has been introduced in the House of Representatives by my 
colleague from Connecticut, Congressman Shays, who will be our 
first witness this morning — identifies and addresses many of the 
deficiencies in the OSHA Act as it relates to the construction in- 
dustry and safety on the construction site. 

I am committed to working with the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration^ construction contractors, construction 
workers and their unions, engineering professionals, and the legal 
and insurance professions to fashion legislation which will result in 
improved safety on construction sites. 

We will now receive a statement by Senator Hatch. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Hatch follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Hatch 

Senator Hatch, I want to thank ^nator Dodd for having this 
hearing to highlight this important issue. There is no question that 
construction is a dangerous occupation and that we need to do ev- 
erything possible to make it safer. There is also no qu^tion that 
more needs to be done to address this problem. 

In 1988, approximately 34 of every 100,000 construction workers 
died. That compared with 25 of every 100,000 miners and 24 of 
every 1(M),000 workers in the transportation industry and public 
utilities. The average cost per worker death is approximately 
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$550,000 in lost wages, medical expenses, insurance administration 
CTOts, and indirect ct^ts. 

Senator Dodd and I agree on a number of things which could be 
done to address this problem. First, we both agree that OSHA in- 
spectors who visit construction sit^ should have special training in 

• construction safety. Second, we both agree that OSHA should do a 
better job of targeting its inspections. 

Third, we both agree that there is a need for some construction 
site specific regulations and that some of our existing regulations 
need to he adjusted to take into account the special circumstance 
found on construction sites. I believe, however, that there are some 
problems with the legislation he has introduced. I look forwa^^d to 
reviewing the testimony so we can tackle these issues in a con- 
structive way, 

I look forwerd to working with Senator Dodd to draft legislation 
that will be acceptable to the administration, employers, and em- 
ployees. 

I also want to take this opportunity to welcome Mr. Scannell in 
his first official appearance tefore this committee. I am looking for- 
ward to working with him as we all work to build on the past suc- 
cesses of OSHA. 

Senator Dodd. I want to welcome all of the witnesses who are 
here this morning. We are fortunate to have a number of highly- 
qualified individuals who have spent careers working in the con- 
struction trades and industries and understand the inherent dan- 
gers involved in this particular effort, and we are looking forward 
to hearing from them. 

Our first witness is the Honorable Christopher Shays from the 
U.S. House of Repr^entatives, Chris Shays represents the 4th Con- 
gressional District which encompass^ Bridgeport, CT. 

Chris has been tireless in his efforts to see this legislation move 
forward. He has persisted literally on a daily basis over the last 
year and a half or so to insist that we get hearings and build sup- 
port for this legislation. Therefore, it is not only appropriate but 
highly fitting that he be the lead-ofT witness given the efforts that 
he has been involved in in the House over these past months. 

So Chris, I welcome you here under any circumstance, but par- 
ticularly in light of your efforts on behalf of this legislation. We 
look forward to your t^timony. 

I would just say to you and to all of the witnesses that I will es- 
tablish as a standard rule here this morning that all of your re- 
A marks and statements—and I have read every one of them — ^will be 

included in the record m full. I would encourage wherever possible, 
given the length of some of them, that you try and abbreviate them 
a bit and get to the key points, because I think some of the most 

♦ beneficial efforts in our hearing can be the give and take and ques- 
tioning back and forth on some of the issues that Til want to rai^ 
with you. 

So again, Chris, we thc*nk you for being here with us this morn- 
ing. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER SHAYS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS, STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Shays. Thank you. Senator Dodd, for your very powerful 
statement and for inviting me to testify before you. 

When L' Ambiance Plaza, a partially built 13-story apartment 
complex, collapsed on April 23, 1987, as you pointed out, 28 con- 
struction workers lost their lives. Every day that goes by, the vic- 
tims' families must live not only with the loss of their loved ones, 
but also with the reality that their government has not responded 
to this tragedy. 

This catastrophe, the worst human toll from a construction acci- 
dent in this decade, resulted from wanton disregard for human life 
by several companies that engaged in faulty engineering and 
unsafe construction practices. After extensive investigations and 
hearings on the cause of the collapse, it became clear that Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration, OSHA, should have 
looked inward at its own failings as well. 

In an internal OSHA memo dated September 8, 1989, James 
Stanley, New York Regional OSHA Administrator, acknowledges 
OSHA must reevaluated its current approach to construction 
safety. The memo states current OSHA procedures— and I quote— 
"cannot be effectively applied to construction's transient work 
force and continually changing environment." 

In the memo, top OSHA officials conceded the current inspection 
system needs improvement. The memo further asserts that empha- 
sis should be placed not on the number of inspections, but rather 
on their quality. The fact is we need to do a better job in both 
areas. 

It has been more than two years since L'Ambiance Plaza col- 
lapsed. Tragically, we have seen little movement to change the fac- 
tors that contributed to the accident. Twenty-eight workers lost 
their lives, and since L'Ambiance Plaza, we have lost six more con- 
struction workers in Fairfield County alone— six. How many more 
deaths will we accept before we take action? How much longer do 
workers have to wait? 

Sometimes I think we have come to tolerate death in the work- 
place as a regrettable but necessary cost of doing businc:.. I reject 
this notion and submit that murder in the workplace can no longer 
be tolerated, 

We in the Connecticut delegation all support your efforts, Sena- 
tor Dodd, to pass S. 930, the Construction Safety, Health and Edu- 
cation Improvement Act of 1989, which is identical to its compan- 
ion bill, H.R. 2254. This legislation identifies and corrects several 
failings of OSHA to properly carry out its mandate to protect the 
health and safety of our Nation's workers. 

First, OSHA's reporting and notification requirements must be 
stricter. The Construction Safety, Health and Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1989 will require that employers notify OSHA within 
24 hours when there is one serious injury, one fatality or a struc- 
tural failure. Current law only requires notification with 48 hours 
if there is one fatality or uve hospitalizations. Frankly, I don't see 
why it shouldn't be notified within hours of an accident. 
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Second, if an accident involving a fatality occurs, OSHA must 
have the authority to take immediate control of a work site, to 
secure evidence and oversee rescue operations. 

Third, OSHA must be reorganized with a separate division to 
oversee the construction industry. This legislation will create an 
Office of Construction Safety, Health and Education, with a specific 
mandate to oversee construction safety. 

Fourth, OSHA must be better-funded and properly staffed, with 
inspectors specifically trained in construction practices. This legis- 
lation will establish a Construction Safety and Health Training 
Academy to train inspectors and safety specialists. 

Fifth, work sites must have properly trained construction special- 
ists to help establish safe working conditions and put an end to 
dangerous construction practices. 

Sixth, the penalties for violating OSHA regulations must be 
made more stringent. S. 930 will increase the penalty for a v. illful 
violation resulting in a serious injury from a maximum of 6 
months to a maximum of 5 years' imprisonment. For a willful vio- 
lation resulting in death, the legislation will increase the criminal 
penalty from a maximum of a mere 6 months' imprisonment to a 
maximum of ten years' imprisonment. 

Seventh, the OSHA statute must be broadened to enable Federal 
prosecutors to coiwict employers of criminal negligence. This 
change will make it easier to convict those who wantonly disregard 
workers' safety. The fact is, no one has been convicted and actually 
served time in prison since OSHA's inception in 1970. There have 
been 13 convictions; no one has gone to jp^l. A^^d it is astounding, 
given the statistic that you just read. Senator Dodd, of 100,000 
workers who have lost their lives. 

Today we renew our commitment to help assure safe and health- 
ful working conditions for American construction workers. For too 
long, our government has been silent to the fact that murder in the 
workplace is allowed, tolerated, accepted — it is condoned. 

When construction workers go to their jobs every morning, they 
face new and different challenges in an ever-changing workplace. 
They have the right to go to those construction sites with faith — 
faith that they are being provided a safe working environment. It 
is up to the employer and the government, through OSHA, to make 
sure their faith is not misplaced. 

Thank you, Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. Congressman Shays. 

Before going to a couple of questions for you, I will ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement of Senator Orrin Hatch be included 
in the record immediately following my opening remarks. Senator 
Hatch is ranking minority member of the full committee. 

I was stunned by a couple of things. One is, of course, the 
number of 100,000, which you pointed out; also this notion that 
every 2 hours — maybe that brings it home a little bit more quickly. 
This hearing will last a couple of hours. By the time this hearing 
concludes, another person in the construction industry will have 
lost his life in this country. 

But what is more stunning than either of those two statistics is 
the fact that there hasn't been a single person since the passage of 
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this act that ever has been incarcerated under the penalties cur- 
rently provided. 

How many people have been tried? On you know the statis- 
tics 

Mr. Shays, We know that there have been 13 who have been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, eight in the construction area. But when we 
ask^ the U.S. Attorney in Connecticut why did he choose not to 
prosecute for the wanton disregard of worker safety as it related to 
L* Ambiance Plaza, his response to us was that he would have had 
to have proved fairly conclusively that the only reason these work- 
ers lost their lives was because of an OSHA violation. So in fact if 
there were other causes that were serious but not related to OSHA, 
he could not have convicted them under the statute. 

Senator Dodd. In other words, if it were 5 percent related to 
something else and 95 percent to OSHA, in the estimation of '^the 
U.S. Attorney— Fm not drawing the conclusion— then in his conclu- 
sion, you could not successfully prosecute. 

Mr. Shays. Exactly And then the other thing we have to look 
into is that even if you prosecuted, someone would spend six 
months in prison as a maximum. Our criminal statutes clearly 
have to be changed. 

You may decide in your committee that you want to defer that 
issue and separate it, to not jeopardize the rest of the bill; but 
frankly, if we are going to stop the condoning of murder in the 
workplace, we're ultimately going to have to come to grips with 
this as well. 

Senator Dodd. Well, I couldn*t agree with you more on that par- 
ticular point. 

You know, of course, that OSHA has indicated that it is categori- 
cally opposed to our legislation, and we are going to hear shortly 
from the folks from OSHA. I am intrigued to see that they are sug- 
gesting that some of the things we are proposing here be adminis- 
tratively dealt with. So I am at least optimistic that the statement 
of being unequivocally opposed to the legislation is not exactly the 
case, in light of the fact that they may be dealing with some of the 
suggestions we are making in the bill administratively. 

I wonder if you might tell us what you think are tlie priority 
issues contained in our legislation; what are the most important 
things, or the top priorities, regarding construction safety? 

Mr. Shays. Til be happy to answer that question, but I just first 
want to say to you that this bill is very reasonable. There were a 
lot of things that you could have put in here that some could ques- 
tion, and as fa*' as Tm concerned, what you put in this bill were 
the priorities. 

But having said that, it seems obvious to me that when an acci- 
dent takes place, it shouldn't be referred to OSHA if there are five 
injuries or a death. What happens if L'Ambiance Plaza had col- 
lapsed, and there had been no workers? The fact is OSHA would 
have never been notified. 

Senator Dodd. In fact, were there not at least two incidents in 
Fairfield County, your Congressional District, involving lift-slaD 
construction within a period of 24 months or less that should have 
been indications of some problems in this area? 
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Mr. Shays. Thirty miles from Bridgeport, a year before, Metro 
Center, lift-slab by the same construction firm, experienced a sag- 
ging of one of the floors. A worker lost a finger. The clear fact is, 
had OSHA been notified of that, it is very likely they would have 
begun to look at those involved in the construction of lift-slab. And 
had they looked at what happened at Metro Center, many of us 
feel L' Ambiance Plaza would never have taken place; 28 people 
would not have lost their lives. 

• Senator Dodd. Were there not also, I gather, reports ot signm- 
cant cracks in some of the concrete at the L Ambiance Plaza site.' 

Mr. Shays. There were allegations that that took place as well. 

Let me also say something else that I just think is incredible. 
With the disaster that happened in Texas with the petroleum 
workers, the union had to go to court the next day to go onto the 
site. And it seems to me so obvious that that shouldn't even have 
been an issue. Just as with FAA and a serious accident with an air- 
line, you have the sit-.? taken over by the government; they control 
it. And it seems so obvious that should be done, and if that can be 
done administratively, it should be done tomorrow. 

Senator Dodo. Well, very good. Again, I am tremendously grate- 
ful to you for the work you have done on this issue already and am 
hopeful that we'll be able to move the 'agislation along. Senator 
Hatch may not be able to make it here this morning. He has two or 
three other hearings he has to be involved in. And while he is not 
supportive of this particular effort as it presently stands, he has 
strongly indicated to me that he would like to work with me on the 
legislation and make some suggestions. He has certainly indicated 
that he believes that something needs to be done in this area, 
whether it is done legislatively or otherwise, but he has indicated a 
willingness to work with us on this legislation. 

I wonder if you might want to just give us a little bit oi an 
update on how things look in the House. 

Mr. Shays. I am happy you ask that question. Very candidly, this 
is what the obstacle is, at least in the House. There are some v/ho 
know OSHA needs to be reformed. There is no doubt in their 
minds, but they are very cautious about sending a bill to the floor 
of the House because they fear that those who want no OSHA 
might prevail and distort the legislation. _ ^ 

But my attitude is very simply we have a law that isn t working, 
and it is our obligation to make changes in it. It is our obligation to 
bring it to the floor of the House and have an honest debate. And I 
just hope that we aren't reluctant to fight this battle on both floors 
of the Senate and the House. But that is our obstacle, and obvious- 
ly, we are going to keep at it. And I can tell you this— I haven't 
been working every day. You have been gracious. But I am going to 
keep working on this bill until I see a major change in how OSHA 

* operates. 

Senator Dodd. I thank you for that as well, and I thank you for 
coming by this morning. 
Mr. Shays. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Dodd. And if you would like to stay, you can come up 
and join us here on the dais; we are delighted to welcome >ou. 

Next we'd like to welcome Gerard Scannell, who is Assistant Sec- 
retary for Occupational Safety and Health, U.S. Department of 
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Labor. We thank you for coming by here this morning. We have 
already indicated how warmly we are receiving you, and I say that 
sincerely. Obviously, we have some seiious questions about this, 
and you have graciously submitted your testimony in advance, and 
I appreciate your doing that. 

If you'd like to introduce the two people who are with you here 
this morning and then, as I indicated earlier, we'll accept your tes- 
timony in full, and if you'd care to give us a synopsis of that, we 
can move right along. 

STATEMENT OF GERARD F. SCANNELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. CHARLES 
CULVER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CONSTRUCTION, MARITIME 
AND HEALTH ENGINEERING SUPPORT, AND LEO CAREY. DI- 
RECTOR OF FIELD OPERATIONS 

Mr. SCANNTELL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Not by way of an excuse, because I am going to give you a brief 
statement and try to answer every question that you have 

Senator Dodd. By the way, I am honored that we are the first 
committee to receive you in a formal status.You were confirmed, I 
gather, only a couple of weeks ago. Congratulations. 

Mr. ScANNELL. Thank you very much. I was just going to remind 
you thet I have been in the position of Assistant Secretary a little 
over a month, and therefore, I have Dr. Charles Culver, Director of 
the Office of Construction, Maritime and Health Engineering Sup- 
port on my left, and Leo Carey, the Director of Field Operations, on 
my right; if I stumble in answering any questions, they are going 
to bail me out, 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to be here today to disctiss the impor- 
tant issues related to construction workplace safety. My summary 
statement is very brief, about five minutes, but then I will be 
happy to answer any questions yuu might have. 

As you are aware. Secretary Dole has made safety and health 
one of her top priorities. I have spent practically my entire career 
in positions aimed at improving and assuring safety and health in 
the workplace, and I am absolutely committed to that Koal for 
OSHA. 

Like you, I am appalled at the safety record of the construction 
industry, which continues to have the highest workplace injury 
rate of any major sector. OSHA must have an effective program in 
place to reduce that toll and to prevent tragic accidents like the 
one that occurred in 1987 at the L' Ambiance Plaza apartment com- 
plex in Bridgeport, CT, where 28 workers were killed. 

I agree with you that we need to assess OSPlA's organization, 
regulations, budget and staffing, training programs and enforce- 
ment capabilities as they relate to the construction industry. 

I have read S. 930 and plan to take action on many of those pro- 
visions in the bill. In the next few months, I will be working with 
my staff to determine the best approach. In some instances, we can 
proceed administratively; in others, we may recommend legislation. 
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I would like to summarize briefly the progress OSHA has made 
since your April 1988 hearing and then comment in a very general 
way on some of the provisions of S. 930. 

In the past year and a half, OSHA has issued four final safety 
standards for the construction industry: an improved standard for 
concrete and masonry; a standard for use of cranes and derricks as 
personnel hoists; an updated rule on underground construction and 
tunnels; and an improved rule for excavation work, including 
ti 3nching. 

We have also propc^ed a standard for lift-slab construction which 
would prohibit anyone no* directly involved in jacking operations 
frrm working in a structure while concrete slabs are being lifted, 
positioned or welded into place. 

In addition, I have assigned high priority to updating the permis* 
sible exposure limits for hazardous chemdcals used in the construc- 
tion industry. 

In the enforcement area, OSHA has emphasized aggressive en- 
forcernent. In fiscal year 1989, OSHA cited employers for more 
than 37,000 violations that were serious, willful or repeat infrac- 
tions of agency standards. For th^ and failure-tosabate violations, 
OSHA proposed penalties of $16.6 million, an increase of more 
than 300 percent over the penalties proposed for construction viola- 
tions 2 years eftrlier in fiscal year 1987. 

With regard to the issue of targeting inspections to the more haz- 
ardous work sites, I have asked OSHA s senior manage?^ for their 
ideas. OSHA*s Advisorj- Committee on Ck)nstruction Safety and 
Health has also been asked to assist us in this regard, as well as in 
reviewing the provisions of S. 930, directed at improving the sched- 
uling of OSHA construction inspections. 

I will be reviewing all of thesB recommendations to see where im- 
provements can be made. I will be meeting with the Construction 
Safety Advisory Committee in December, and we will discuss S. 930 
completely. 

Another subject of interest to us and the committee is the profes- 
sional competence of OSHA's compliance officers. We are con- 
cerned as you are that the agency s personnel who inspect con- 
struction sites understand the complexities of modem construction, 
and thus have increased our training of Federal and State compli* 
P!ice officers. We are continually looking for ways to enhance the 
effectiveness of our training program. And at my request., the Advi- 
sory Committee on Construction Safety will also be looking at the 
content and kinds of courses offered, and they will provide us with 
their recommendations. 

An important action taken by OSHA in 1989 was the establish- 
ment of an Ofiice of Construction, Maritime and Health En^ ineer- 
ing Support, staffed by senior engineering personnel who pr^^vide 
technical support. As 1 mentioned, Charlie Culver is with me this 
morning. Charlie has had a distinguished career in structural engi- 
neering and construction and, as the lead structural engineer for 
the National Institute of Standards and Technology, assisted OSHA 
m its investigation of the causes of the 1987 collapse of the Am- 
biance Plaza Duilding in Bridgeport, CT. 

The new construction office that would be created in OSHA by S. 
930 would focus solely on construction and would consolidate ail 
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construction-related activities except standard-setting into a single 
organizational unit. This is a proposal I will be seriously consider- 
ing in the coming weeks to determine whether such a reorganiza- 
tion would strengthen the OSHA program for the construction in- 
dustry. 

Last week I testified in the House of Representatives r^arding 
the recent industrial workplace accident at the Phillips 66 petro- 
chemical facility in Pasadena, TX. While this is not a construction 
workplace, many of the same issues of concern to you in the con- 
struction industry were discujsed. I made several important com- 
mitments at that hearing to review OSHA s policies on penalties 
and accident investigations, including control of the site and em- 
ployer reporting requirements. I have attached a copy of my No- 
vember 6th testimony for inclusion in today s record. 

That concludes my remarks. I l(K>k forward to working with the 
committee, and I will be happy to answer any of your questions. 

[The prepared «-tatement of Mr. Scannell follows:] 

Prepa » Statement of Gerard F. Scannell 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: Thank you for the opportunity 
to appear today to discuss the role of the Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration iOSHA) in investigating the Ckrtober 23 fire and explosion at the Phillips 66 
Company's Houston Chemical Complex in Pasadena, TX. 

There have been 19 persons confinned dead; four are missing and believed to be 
dead; 124 were hospitalized, and others were iryured outside tne plant. Excluding 
construction accidents, this is the single most tragic industrial workplace accident 
in the history of the Department of Labor^s (kcupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration (OSHA). 

Before I describe the agency's response, 1 want to ofTer my condolences to the fam- 
ilies, friends and coworkers of the employees who died or were injured in this inci- 
dent. While there is no way that we can lessen their suffering, I can assure them 
and the Committee that Secretary Ik)le and I are fully committed to doing every- 
thing possible to make certain that a tragedy of this nature is not repeated. In a 
recent memorandum to President Bush following the incident. Secretary Dole 
pledged a full and thorough investigation into the accident to determine its causes 
and whether there were any violations of OSHA regulations. The Secretary has 
asked that OSHA also prepare a comprehensive report for the President recom- 
mending actions that shoula be taken to prevent or mitigate future accidents of this 
nature m the petrochemical industry. While the Department of Labor has the pri- 
mary Federal responsibility tor worker safety and health, we recognize that pre^ 
ing public concerns involving other Federal agencies require us to develop a coordi- 
nated Federal response to the incident. In keeping with the Department of Labor*s 
comprehensive legal mandates, expertise and commitment to America s workers, 
the Secretary has promised therefore that the report to the President will include a 
complete and coordinated Federal evaluation of tnis tragic event. 
OSHA s Response to the Accident 

Keeping in mind OSHA s commitment to worker safety. I will describe in the re- 
mainder of my testimony our actions following the accident, the ongoing OSHA ac- 
tivities affecting the chemical processing industry, and the issu^ which OSHA must 
address in ita report on the accident. 

The tremendous fire and explmion at the Phillips 66 chemical complex in Pasade- 
na, TX, occurred at 1:05 p.m. on Cktober 23, 1989. Personnel from OSHA's Area 
Office in Houston were dispatched to the accident site within an hour, arriving at 
the scene at 2:25 p.m. The purrose of OSHA s response was threefold: fir^, to make 
available to the emergency itjsponders our technical expertise to avert further fa- 
talities and injuries; second, to investigate possible violations of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act (05H Act); and third, to b^n an investigation into the cau- 
sation of the accident. An OSHA team of experts, including structural and chemical 
engineers and industrial hygienist« from OSHA^s national office and its Salt Lake 
City Health Response Team, was also dispatched to the scene. Secretary Dole and I 
agreed that I should go to the site to assess the situation personally, oversee 
OSHA s initial response, and assure that a comprehensive investigation is quickly 
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initiated. I can tall you that the explosion and fire caused total devastation to signif- 
icant portions of the polyethylene unit of Phillips* large chemical complex. The heat 
and force of the explosion were so tremendous that the steel beams appeared to a 
bird^s nest of pretzeled metaL A release of hydrocarbon vapor from the polyethylene 
manufacturing process contacted an ignition source, resulting in a series of explo- 
sions. Our investigating team will attempt to determine the location of the release, 
the ignition source, and the sequence of events leading to the accident. While at the 
site, I met with company officials and representatives of the two unions at the Phil- 
lips facility — the Oil Chemical and Atomic Workers and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. These individuals pledged their fullest cooperation with 
OSHA*s inv^tigation. We also met with officials from other agencies, including 
EPA; the Coast Guard, which provided valuable assistance in assuring the safety of 
the Houston Sh^p Channel; the Texas Department of Health; the Harris County 
Fire Marshal and other local emergency responders. The Channel Industries 
Mutual Aid emergency r^pKjnse team, I am told, provided a model response to the 
Ci.'cident. 

OSHA s Experience ia*h Phillips PetnKhemica! Facilities 

The Subcommittee has expressed an interest in OSHA s experience with Phillif^ 
petrochemical facilities. Since 1972. Federal OSHA has conducted VM inspections at 
rhillips chemical plants. Of these inspections* dl were safety inspections, and 43 
were health. Approximately one-third iif)) were agency-initiated, or "pro- 
grammed" ^ Thirty-two were conducted in response to accidents, in which 21 fatali- 
ties had occurred: were conducted in response to employee complaints, 18 were 
foliowup inspections, two were referrals, and nine were various other categories of 
inspections. Overall, in Phillii^ chemical facilities, OSHA has found 267 violations, 
fiB of which were deemed serious; the total penalties proposed for these violations 
were $37,460. 

in the Pasadena. TX, facility, OSHA conducted nine inspections since 1972, one of 
which (in 11)84) was programmed, one was in respond to a fatality /catastrophe, one 
was a follow-up inspection, and six were in response to employee complaints. On 
these inspections the agency cited a total of 19 violations, for which $1,585 was pro- 
pos^^i in penalties Four of the violations were deemed serious. 

The most recent inspection by OSHA of the Phillips facility at Pasadena, TX, took 
place on August 25, 1989, when OSHA responded to a news media report of an acci- 
dent at the plant on the previous morning, in which five workers had been hospital- 
med and one had died. Two contractors were working in clo^ proximity on separate 
projects: Midwest Metals Cbmpany, on *'hot work" to demolish a boiler; and Fish 
Engineering, on cold work to dig up buried metal drain piping, replace it with new 
piping, and make the necessary connections from the natural gas and ofT-gas scrub- 
bers to the holding tank. During this work, there was an accidental release of flam- 
mable liquids and gases which were ignited and resulted in a flash fire and explo- 
sion. OSHA issued a citation for two alleged serious violations to Fish Engineering 
for not instructing its employees in the hazards associated with the job tney were 
doing at Phillips, and for not using accident prevention tags to warn employees of a 
hazard. A penalty of $1,440 was proposed to Fish Engineering for those two viola- 
tions. Phillips 66 Conjpany was also cited for the lack of accident prevention tags, 
for which a penalty of $720 was proposed. Both companies have contested their cita- 
tions, 

On^ing Acttvilies Affevting the Chemical Processing Industry 

As the Committee knows, there are a number of important activities ongoing in 
OSHA which afTect the chemical processing industry. Chairman Lantos and other 
members of the committee have, in fact^ prior this accident, exprefjsed interest in 
many of these, 

OSHA has a nun ber of regulations already in place which affect this industry. 
These include standi,. for: flammable and combustible liquids; reactive and unsta- 
ble liquids; the design, installation and operation of storage tanks; fire protection; 



^ By way of explanation, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in 1978. in Marshall v. Barlows, Inc., 
that OSHA is required to select sites for inspection according to rational, neutral schemes that 
ensure objectivity. The scheme for OSHA's selection of sites for programmed safety inspections 
in the manufacturing sector is based on the average lost workday iryui^ (LWD!) rates for each 
industrial sector as estimated annually by the Bureau of Labor Statistics iBLSi Only firnts in 
industrial sectors with higher-than-average LWDI rates are targeted by OSHA for a comprehen- 
sive safety insp)ection. Smce most chemical plants fall in standard industrial classifications 
(SICst that have lower-than-average LWDI rates, few receive programmed safety Inspections. 
Health inspections are programmed difTerently. on the basis of past inspection history. Roughly 
20 percent of all OSHA inspections are healtli inspections In " cnemical processing industry 
it is apparent that most programmed inspections are health insptviions. 
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emergency evacuation plans; firefighting operations; permissible exposure limits for 
more than 600 air contaminants; respiratory prot^ion requirements; the use of 
personal protective equipment; and the communication of information about chemi- 
cal ha^ardf . To complement these general industry standards and enhance their ap- 
plicability to the chemical industry and to the prevention of catastrophic releases in 
that industry, OSHA will soon propose a standard for storage, handling, and proc- 
essing of highly hazardous chemicals. The Notice of Proposed Rulemaking will pro- 
pose, among other provisions, that employers set up management systems to address 
the hazards of chemical processes and will include provisions for preventive mainte- 
nance, quality control, ha2:ard analysis and employee training. OSHA learned from 
a pilot program of inspections conducted in the chemical manufacturing industry in 
1986 that good safety and health management systems contribute to the effective- 
ness of the design, operation and maintenance of process systems and hackup safety 
systems. I expect our proposal to be published in the Federal Register next Spring. 
Following that, I intend to undertake a thorough review of the existing regulations 
covering haj^ardous materials, such &3 compressed gases and flammable and combus- 
tible liquids, to revise outdated provisions. 

The companies participating, under close OSIIA surveillance, in the agency's Vol- 
untary Protection Programs (VP?) are already maintaining hazards proces?? man- 
agement systems which address the kinds of concerns likely to be covered by the 
proposed standard. The VPP are a means by which OSHA grants special recognition 
to corporations that have exemplary safety and health programs with active em- 
ployee involvement. Participants in the prc^ram must conduct intensive worksite 
analysis to identify potential hazards, and routine site surveillance and preventive 
maintenance by management and employees to ensure that hazard controls are 
maintained. In January of this year. OSHA issued voluntary Guidelines on Safety 
and Health Program Management, to advise all employers ojocerning the manage- 
ment systems which are required of VPP participants and which are essential to 
effective worker protection. Chemical processing companies have been particularlv 
enthusiastic participants in the VPP; 24 facilities of IH such corporations are now 
members of this elite program. To be accepted into the highest category of the VPP, 
a participating company not only must have a comprehensive safety and health pro- 
gram, but also must have injury and illness incidence rates which, for three years 
prior to its entry into the program, have been at or below the national average for 
its industry. To give an example, last year, the Mobil Chemical plants participating 
in the VPP had injury and illness rates that were nearly Ho percent below the na- 
tionai average for the chemical industry. 
OSHA H Review and Report to the President 

As previously stated, the Department of Labor has the primary Federal r^ponsi- 
bility under the OSH Act for worker safety and health interests. That act assigns 
ultimate responsibility for worker safety and health to employers. We have pledged 
a full and thorough investigation inU^ the accident at the Philiif^s Petroleum chemi- 
cal facility to determine causation and any possible violations of the regulations by 
the employer or its contractors. This comprehensive investigation will review the 
company's compliance with OSHA's broad workplace regulations as well as specific 
industry safety and health standards and practices. The final report will recom- 
mend actions that should be taken to prevent and mitigate future accidents of this 
nature in the petrochemical industry. 

while it is far too early to lay out for you a comprehensive set of recommenda- 
tions, 1 can tell you some of my concerns and raise several important issues which 
will be addressed in the report: 

First, does OSHA need an accident review team, separate from the agency'? re- 
gional or area office, to investigate and report on accident causation? I certainly be- 
lieve thet OSHA should have an internal Accident Review Team which provides 
comprehensive and thorough reports to the Assistant Secretan^ for OSHA on major 
accidents of this typ^^ Such a team could provide valuable assistance to OSHA s pro-^ 
grams for workers' safety and health. 

Second, is the OSHA inspection program sufficiently directed to the dangers of 
the workplace? I am concerned, as I am sure you are, that OSHA had previously 
cited this facility for a number of serious violations, but had not comprehensive! v 
inspected the facility since 1975, 1 will be looking at the criteria used by OSHA to 
prioritise inspections. I will also be looking at stafTing levels and resources to assure 
an effective OSHA inspection program. 

Third, does OSHA have sufficient guidelines in place to assure an effective and 
consistently implemented compliance program nationwide? Are the penalty levels 
providing sufficient incentives for employers to comply with the Act? Do the civil 
and criminal provisions in the Act need amending? 1 will be evaluating our enforce- 
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ment program to determine whether legislative or policy changes are needed. In 
fact, Secretary I>ole has already directed a review of enforcement policy in each of 
her Labor Department programs. 

Fourth, is the contractor/subcontractor relationship sufficiently monitored and 
regulated^o assure safety and health in the workplace? I am aware that the chemi- 
cal processing industry uses contractors to do hazardous maintenance and construc- 
tion operations. Apparently a contractor was involved in the Pasadena accident, and 
we need to look at this issue to determine whether accidents are more prevalent in 
contractor-operated projects. 

Finally, are any additional regulations or guidelines needed at chemical process- 
ing plants to assure safe practices^ including preparedness for emergencies and 
emergency response procedures? The issue to be addressed in our report is whether 
anv gaps remain in our protective network of standards for the chemical processing 
Inaustry— that is, are we on target? 
Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, these are some of the OSHA 
activities and processes 1 will be looking at. The staff of this agency are hard'work- 
ing, competent and committed to worker safety and health. I am convinced that 
what is needed is aggressive leaderehip at the top to assure appropriate regulations, 
processes, and an adequate budget to effectively provide an ever-safer and moi'e 
healthful workplace. Secretary Dole, the OSHA team, and 1 are committed to that. I 
commend you and the committee for your interest in worker safety and health and 
for holding these hearings. I look forward to a close and productive partnership. 

That concludes my statement, and I will be happy to answer miy questions. 

Senator Dodd, Thank you very much, and of course, we will in- 
clude a copy of that testimony in the record. I read it last evening 
as well, and we thank you for bringing that along today. 

Let me go over a series of questions with you if I may, Mr. Scan- 
nell. Congressman Shays made reference in his statement before 
the committee a few moments ago to a memo written in September 
of 1989 by a Mr, John Stanley, who comes from the New England 
region where in fact the L' Ambiance Pla2;a tragedy occurred. 

He says in that memo, referring to OSHA s current procedures- 
he says a numter of things, and Fd like to go over them with you, 
if I could. One, he says that OSHA s current procedures— and I 
quote him here~'*cannot be efPectively applied to construction." 
He then goes on to draw several other conclusions. Among the 
problems that the memo highlights are the following: pressure on 
OSHA investigators to play "a numbers game'" aimed at meeting 
annual inspection quotas. Inspectors are told to count numerous 
employers on each construction site as separate inspections. The 
memo says that this practice can lead to poorKjuality inspections— 
a conclusion of his, I would suggest. 

OSHA procedures that allow^ construction project managers to 
deny responsibility for safety. Penalties that are too low and fail to 
deter unsafe practices. Inadequate construction safety rules. 

I wonder if you might just comment on those conclusions, if you 
will? 

Mr. ScANNELL. Senator, one of the first things I wanted to do 
when I got with the agency was to meet with the managers in our 
organization and to challenge them to come up with new, creative, 
and innovative ways to do a better job. And James Stanley, the re- 
gional administrator in New York, put that together not as a con- 
clusion really for himself, but as issues for us to focus on in work- 
ing groups in Miami, where we had that meeting. But» in fact, 
those issues that he raises are legitimate. 

I am concerned that, in fact, the targeting method that we are 
using is not effective, and we challenged the organization to come 
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up with some innovative ways and techniques that we haven't l^en 
able to think of in the past to better fwus on that. 

I am going to ask Leo Carey to elaborate, if you will permit, be- 
cause he deals directly with the ten regional aaministrators and is 
probably the most experienced in how we target and what our 
plans are to revise our methods of targeting. 

Senator Dodd. OK, and if you would— because those were the 
ones that stuck out to me— the ones where he says our penalties 
aren't stiff enough, we are counting too many employers on the 
same site— those things that I mentioned, I would like to get a 
sense from you collectively here whether or not you agree with 
those conclusions. And what you intend to do about it obviously is 
my next question, but I want to start out by at least laying some 
groundwork here and trying to determine whether or not in fact, 
from your point of view, there is a problem. 

So Vd like you to address today, at least at the outset here, 
whether or not you agree with the conclusions of Jim Stanley— 
that is, whether OSHA agrees— I am not asking you pei^onally. 

Mr. Cakey. Let me try to clarify that for you, Mr. Chairman. I 
participated with Mr. Stanley, as co^hairman of the group that put 
that memorandum together. The memorandum was put together 
not in the form of conclusions that the task force had, but was put 
together to stimulate creative thinking, problem-solving at the 
managers' conference that we were preparing for in October 

Senator Dodd. This wasn*t a game you were playing. 

Mr. C 4REY, No, it was not a game. 

Senator Dodd. I mean, this wasn't Trivial Pursuit You weren*t 
just making these up as you went along. 

Mr. Cahey. No. What we did was, for instance, we reviewed your 
bill, we reviewed other bills, we reviewed criticisms that our con- 
stituency groups have had, like the building trades, and we put 
those criticisms all into the paper for the managers to consider. It 
wasn't that the task force or even any individual on the task force 
necessarily agreed with all the criticisms. But, we wanted to have 
all the criticisms in the paper so that we could have our senior 
managers look at those criticisms and make recommendations to 
the organization as a group as to, one, whether or not they were 
valid, and two, what type of solutions we could come up with if in 
fact they were valid. But it is inaccurate to say that these are Stan- 
ley s conclusions. These are not Stanley's conclusions. 

Senator Dodd. All right. Then let's go down and take a look at 
these, having said that. Do you agree, or does OSHA agree, that 
under the present circumstances that OSHA's current procedures 
cannot effectively apply to the construction industry? 

Mr. ScAXNELL. Weil, Fm accepting that as,"Yes." I don^t think 
the system right now is the system that we are going to continue 
with. 

Senator Dodd. OK. And how about the question of too many em- 
ployers on the same site, counting them as individual inspections. 
Is that a problem? 

Mr. ScANNEUL, I don*t see that as a problem, I don't think we 
should use the numbers to say how effective we are. But we have 
to account for those as inspections because there may be individual 
citations for each employer; so we have to count those— but not to 
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use them as a numbers game for the number of inspections that we 

Senator Dodo. How about the question of whether or not penal- 
ties are so low they fail to deter unsafe practices; do you generally 
agree with that? 

Mr. ScANNELL. Penalties are inconsistent across the Nation trom 
State plans, to Federal OSHA from regional offices, and Leo is now 
undertaking an assessment of the penalty structure for me so that 

I can review it , t u n 

Senator Dodd. Well, were you as surprised as I was when Con- 
gressman Shays identified the fact that in 19 years there has never 
been a single person—not a single person— who has ever done 
time? Don't you find that alarming? 

Mr. ScANNELL. I was very surprised when I saw that 
Senator Dodd. So to draw a conclusion that the present penalties 
may not deter unsafe practices would not be an outrageous conclu- 
sion to reach in light of that statistic, would it? 

Mr. ScANNELL. No, I don't think it would be. Now, we refer cases 
to Justice, and Justice may choose or not choose toprosecute— and 
we are looking at that, too, Senator. We are going to work with 
Justice to see are we doing a good job or are we not doing a good 
job, and how can we refer more cases and get Justice to accept 
more cases — legitimate cases 
Senator Dodd. I appreciate that. 

When I read Mr. McMillan's statement that the agency is cate- 
gorically opposed to S. 930, 1 shouldn't take that at face value? 

Mr. ScANNELL. No, sir, not at all. We have looked very carefully 
at S.930, and there are many things that wecan do—and I will 
make changes administratively. , 

Senator Dodd. That's my next question for you. Why don t you 
take a couple of minutes and sort of outline for us what you plan 
on doing. This could certainly save ustime— I don't like to intro- 
duce bills, and I know Congressman Shays doesn't, just for the sake 
of it. If we can accomplish some of these goals administratively or 
otherwise, I am all for it. I don't like having to put my colleagues 
through a wringer in committee or on the floor or anyplace else for 
the exercise of it. So if we can get a lot of these things done admin- 
istratively— I don't want to speak for both of us here— but my incli- 
nation would be let's do it that way if we can, where you can do it 
that way. 

So why don't you give us some idea of what your plans are? 

Mr. ScANNELL. Well, I thank you for the bill, because it allowed 
me to focus on some of the issues. I have met with building trade 
people, I have met with management people, and it is one area 
where both management and labor agree that something needs to 

be done. . ^ ^ . , . 

In addition. I don't think that OSHA's Construction Safety Advi- 
sory Committee has been utilized effectively. I am going to be 
meeting with them in December at their meeting and take your 
bill and the issues in it, and I am going to go down each one of 
them and suggest administrative changes that can be made. But I 
am going to ask them for their recommendations. They are in the 
industry. They are the workers and they are the management. 
'■What do you think will work? Is 48 hours too long? Is 24 hours too 
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long? Is 8 hours too long? How can you report a fatality to OSHA?" 
They are the people who are working on those sites day in and day 
out. They can tell me, "Gerry, we can pick up the phone and call 
you within an hour/' So I'll go right down the list of your provi- 
sions in the bill, Senator, and I am going to ask the industry and 
the workers in the industry to give me their recommendations, be- 
cause I think I can do those administratively. 

If in fact there are provisions that must be done legislatively, I 
will come back and suggest that 

Senator Dodd. OK. Would you care to share with us— I think it 
is a good way to go, and I commend you for that effort— but I 
would presume, given your own background and experience, that 
you may have some ideas of your own. Vm not suggesting you are 
going to be locking them in concrete here, but it would be helpful 
to the committee if we could at least get some sense of how you see 
some of these questions. And I will not rigidly hold you to a conclu- 
sion you reach here this morning if in fact others can convince you 
otherwise on that pane], or we can in the Congress. But Vd like to 
get some sense of how you see some of these questions. 

Mr. ScANNELL. Regarding the question of a separat«ronstruction 
office, Vm going to look at that, as I said I would in my testimony. 
Charlie Culver reports directly to me, and he has assured me he is 
going to take construction on as a serious part of his office. And I 
told him he is going to get all the support he wanta from me. 

So from the standpoint of a separate construction office, Vm 
going to look at that, but I guess I am biased that Charlie is world- 
recognized as an authority in structural engineering, and his com- 
mitment to construction means to me that maybe we don't need a 
separate construction office. 

He has eight registered pn>fessional engineers in his organiza- 
tion, and we're going to look at staffing 

Senator Dodd. Well, let me take them one at a time; let s make 
it easier for you. 

Mr. SCANNELL. OK. 

Senator Dodd. Let s just take the 48»hour reporting requirement. 
Now, in this day and age, that seems long to me, 

Mr. ScANNELL. That seems long to me, Senator 

Senator Dodd. And that you nee} a fatality or five serious inju- 
ries requiring hospitalization. 

Mr. ScANNELL, Five hospitalizations 

Senator Dodd. Now, it seems to me you should be able to trigger 
a mechanism without having those things occur. Do you agree with 
that? 

Mr. ScANNELL. I agree with you 

Senator Dodd. But what you are saying to me is at this point you 
are not competent to say what that level ought to be. 

Mr. ScANi^ELL. Twenty-four hours may be too long. I mean, the 
advisory committee may say we don*t have to wait 24 hours, or yes, 
we do have to wait 24 hours. My initial reaction is to question why. 

Senator Dodd. Dr. Culver, would you care to comment on this 
since we have recognized your expertise? 

Dr. Culver, Weil, it is obviously important that the event be re- 
ported as soon as possible 
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Senator Dodd. And a lower threshold to require a reporting re- 
quirement. 

Dr. Culver. Yes, yes, because it is important that we get to the 
scene, if you will, ASAP, so we can collect some important informa- 
tion, for two reasons— number one, to find out what happened in 
that particular situation; but equally important is to look at what 
we can do to prevent that from occurring in the future. 

Senator Dodd. One of the trickier areas—that's a relatively easy 
one; as I move along, they get a little more difficult, so we'll start 
you on an easy one that I think there is some unanimity of thought 
on. 

The ability of an inspector to shut down a site — this is one that 
provokes, for obvious reasons, some serious concern from the indus- 
try as to what can happen here. Do you really need a court injunc- 
tion unless there is cooperation from the industry to shut down a 
site? I d like to hear your views on whether or not you think the 
statute ou^ht to be amended to give inspnectors that authority to 
shut down a work site where there is imminent danger to workers. 

Mr. ScANNELL. That is the same question I received from Con- 
gressman Shays last week. The point is the act doesn't prohibit us 
from doing that, and I discu^ed it with the staff— why don't we 
just go ahead and assume that authority, and if someone says we 
don't have the authority, then we'll go and get a court order. 

Down in Pasadena, TX, at Phillips Petroleum, there was not a 
problem. The coroner and the sheriff controlled the site, but they 
were looking for help, and when Charlie told him, *This is the area 
I want cordoned off, and I don't want anything moved or touched/' 
there was no problem. 

&) I think we can just do things ourselves, and where we have a 
problem, then we can get a court order, Senator. Leo thinks I an- 
swered the wrong question — ^you were talking about imminent 
danger in shutting it down 

Senator Dodd. Yes. 

Mr, ScANNELL. I^, what are your thought on that? 

Mr. Carey. Well, as you know, Mr. Chairman, we have under the 

act the authority to go to Federal court to get 

Senator Dodd. That can take u little time. 

Mr. Carey. That s right. It would need, I believe, legislative 
change in order to be able to— 

Senator Dodd. IVe suggested that already. The question is 
whether or not you'd support it. 

Mr. Carey. I think that has to be looked at. Our history is that 
we don't run across a situation where we find an imminent danger 
situation where the employer is unwilling to take corrective action 
immediately. We haven't run across that too often. We have to go 
to court to get temporarv restraining orders maybe a doz^en times 
in a year— I don't have the actual statistics right in front of me. So 
we are talking about a really finite number of times that we deter- 
mine it is necessary. Usually when we determine that an imminent 
danger situation exists, we tell the emplover, and the employer 
takes corrective action or removes the employees from the danger 
immediately to remove the imminence of the problem. So Vrp not 
sure that the problem is widespread enough to require that kind of 
legislative action. 
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Senator Dodd. Well, listen, all of us appreciate here— unfortu- 
nately, laws are written not for the majority of people. They are 
written because of those cases that come along— and thank God 
they are not the majority— but a case in point: If we agree that 
there should be a lower threshold for reporting problems, I would 
presume that we would all agree here as to what allegedly was the 
case in the case of Ambiance Plaza, that lift-slab construction, 
which was allegedly reported earlier— that a good inspector would 
say "That's a problem, and I want to take some action here/' Now, 
I can see where the person running that site would say, "That's not 
enough to warrant shutting this operation down." But the inspec- 
tor says, "I think it is. We have had problems with lift-slab con- 
struction across this country. It is not unique. Now, I'm going to 
shut it down for a few days until we find out how serious this is." 
But you end up a court order, and you end up with that being chal- 
lenged and a variety of other things happen. Arguably, if in fact 
the crack existed, and had an inspector been able to shut down 
that operation, arguably, 28 lives might have been saved in that 
situation. 

If we agree that we ought to be able to respond more quickly at 
the lower threshold, it seems to me that where you dont have a 
problem vyould be with the overwhelming majority of contractors, 
who certainly understand and agree that things need to be checked 
out and worked on, but for those few who balk and refuse and just 
don't want to have the government at any level come in and step 
in in these things, isn't it worth our while to be able to have, at 
least where imminent danger is involved, that authority, in your 
view, to be able to shut that down? 

Are you agreeing with me? I see your head nodding, but our 
record is a little unclear 

Mr. ScANNELL. I tend to agree with you. 

Senator Dodd. Let's look at how we word that kind of thing. 
That one, it appears might be statutory language, because the last 
thing I want to is to see us having inspectors running around willy- 
nilly shutting down sites in this country. That doesn't serve any- 
one s purpose at all. 

Mr. ScANNELL. That's right 

Senator Dodd. But we can write it effectively so you can deal 
with those rare situations— and I believe they are more rare than 
not, and it seems to be in our interest to do it. 

There has been a question of whether or not we ought to have a 
so-called "bad actor" list of unsafe contractors who could be barred 
from working on Federally-funded projects. How do you react to 
that kind of a proposal? 

Mr. ScANNELL. Well, we are looking at how we would identify, 
quote, the "bad actors", and then if we come up with them, how do 
we proceed. That is going to be one of the questions to the advisory 
committee in the industry. I would think the industry would want 
to be sure that those bad actors are gone; they give a bad name to 
the industry. So I think that is something I want the advisory com- 
mittee to give me some advice on. 

Senator Dodd. I appreciate that. Td be interested in hearing 
what they have to say, too. I think you've got to clearly have a pat- 
tern of behavior before you'd fall onto that list, but nonetheless if 
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there is that pattern of behavior— and I presume there are some in 
the country who fall into that category. , , i 

Let me ask the two individuals on your right and left, do you 
find that you are dealing with a lot of the same people over and 
over again at OSHA? Are there a lot of repeaters or do you find 
that it is generally a one-problem kind of an event, and usually 
that operation cleans up its act and you move on— or do you find 
yourselves knocking on the same doors with some frequency? 

Mr. Carey. I think— again, without having specific data, but a 
general feeling from my experience— that we have repeaters, Sena- 
tor, i. T> A 

Dr. Culver. Yes. Leo is in a better position to comment. 1 m not 
in a position to comment on that , n ■ 

Senator Dodd. So something like within a period of time, repeat 
offenders who are constantly a source of problem, that would be 
the kind of criterion presumably you'd be looking for, Mr. bcan- 

nell? . J ri A 

Mr ScANNELL. Yes. In preparation for this position, 1 read IjAU 
reports and IG reports, and it is interesting that where you have 
the major contractors— the large contractors who work throughout 
the country— one of our area offices that goes in to inspect a par- 
ticular construction site in the past may not have been aware that 
that contractor has had several fatalities. We are trying to coordi- 
nate that information system so that they would have that avail- 
able when they go in, so they knOw this is not just a contractor in 
New Jersey, but one that does other work outside, and so we would 
have a better feel for "the bad actors." 

Senator Dodd. By the way, I would be very grateful to you it, 
when you get back your report from those meetings— I presume 

there will be something prepared 

Mr. ScANNELL. Oh, yes. , , , . c 

Senator Dodd. As a result of that— if you could submit a copy ot 
that to the committee. 
Mr. ScANNELL. We'd be happy to. ^ > ,i • 

Senator Dodd. Maybe we could even get together, formally or in- 
formally, to go over some of the ideas. I think that would be very, 
very helpful. 
Mr. SCANNELL. We're glad to do that. Senator. 
Senator Dodd. A big problem for you— and again, you are new on 
the job, and since I'm the only member of Congress at this particu- 
lar moment sitting before you here, I will assume some of the re- 
sponsibility—but it has to do with the number of inspectors and 
the level of training. I suspect your answer to me is going to be 
what we hear from the FDA and a variety of other people, that 
over the last eight or ten years, given the budget constraints, it has 
been difficult to maintain levels. So given the fact that Congress is 
at least 50 percent responsible for that particular problem, 1 am 
anticipating an answer from you here, and I know I shouldn t do 
that. But I wonder if you could give us some idea of how many in- 
spectors OSHA has who are devoted presently specifically to the 
construction fields. 
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Mr. ScANNELL. I'm going to ask Leo to help me, but it is my un- 
derstanding, Senator 

Senator Dodd. Whether or not they are trained— they are specifi- 
cally in construction, the uniqueness of construction. 

Mr. ScANNELL. Yes, Our compliance officers, Senator, a .e general 
complianeti officers with what 1 like to call a specialty in construc- 
tion, where they have gone through the nine or ten construction 
courses that we have at our training institute. 

Leo. 

Mr. Carey. We really don't have construction compliance officers 
v;ho spend 100 percent of their time in construction. There may be 
some, but they concentrate 

Senator Dodd. Do you have some who are, like ibr j/istance in 
chemicals, or energy, oil and gas— are there people whoWe specifi- 
cally trained for those areas? 

Mr. Carey. We have people who train specifically in construc- 
tion, people who train specifically in chemicals and other areas, 
but not solely in those areas, and they don't function solely in 
those areas. 

We have people who come out of the construction industry, we 
have people who come out of the chemical industry, and so forth. 
And then we train them more in that area, and we train them in 
other areas. But when they are out actually doing inspections, they 
are doing a number of different kinds of inspections. Now, con- 
struction is probably the one area where they devote a large per- 
centage of their time. We may hfivo a compliance otficer who 
spends 80, 85, 90 percent of his tii*rae in construction, but he is 
available to do other things. 

Depending on how they come into the organization determines 
the amount of training we give them. We have a training institute 
right outside Chicago, and we have courses specific to the construc- 
tion industry. We bring in experts from the industry to provide the 
training. That is not to say, however, that we don't need to look at 
doing a better job in developing people who can do construction in- 
spections. I think that is something we always have to look at. 

By the way, one of the other ma^ior topics at ovi conference was 
the development of our peopli'3, not specific to consti uction, certain- 
ly including construction, but not unique to construction. 

In addition, we have expertise at other levels of the organization. 
As we movo up in the organization, we tend to concentrate more 
expertise, as Mr. Scannell points out. Dr. Culver s office has a 
number of engineers, and we are not reluctant to go outside the or- 
ganization to bring in needed expertise to a specific job. 

So we do have trained people. Are we happy with that? Well, we 
probably have to look at it and continue to improve in that area. 

Senator Dodd. That contracting out, do you do that with the spe- 
cialists who may come in? 

Mr. Cakey. It depends on the need. We'll get chemical engineers 
or structural engineers, or we may have to contract out to do some 
special testing of equipment or materials for us. It depends on the 
need on the specific inspection. In standards development, we do 
the same thing. 

Senator Dodd. I'd be very interested in seeing, if I couid, how 
much contracting out OSHA does. This is a subject aside from the 
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particular hearing today that interests me. We talk about— and I 
have seen it recently with NIH, a totally different subject area — 
but we have put such constraints on pay raises for these people, we 
are losing a lot of people. We save money by not paying them, but 
then we end up paying a lot of money when we go out and hire 
them as private consultants to do the job that we might have 
gotten them to do for a modest increase in their salaries. I would 
be interested in knowing how much OSHA actually contracts out 
in this area, just as a matter of curiosity. 
Mr. ScANNELL, OK, we'll look into that. ^ 

Senator Dodd. Could you tell me, Leo, in the ideal world, would 
you have people specialize— if you had an unlimited source of re- 
sources — or is that really unnecessary? Can a person be a very 
good chemical person, construction person, whatever else the cate- 
gories may be? 

Mr. Carey. Obviously, a person can't be an expert iTi every area. 
I think in any realistic world, our role is — through all our stand- 
ards, training, and enforcement programs, is to encourage the em- 
ployer to develop the expertise, not for OSHA to have all the ex- 
pertise in safety and health but to encourage or enforce or compel 
the employer to have the expertise necessary and to utilize that ex- 
pertise to empower employees to oversee some of that, because in 
almost any conceptual world, the government is not going to be 
able, or maybe even shouldn't be able, to be at every work site all 
the time. So we really have to empower the work site, whether it is 
the employer or the employees or a combination, to be able to have 
the expenirie and ensure safety and health in the workplace. I 
think that should be the thrust of our programs, and I think when 
you look at it from that standpoint, then the resources needed are 
within reason to be able to do that kind of job. 

Mr. ScANNELL. That will be one of the challenges to the advisory 
committee, too. Senator, because v/e believe that is really the way 
to go — but not jiist standard by standard; we'll never get the work 
done going standard by standard — but by developing a safety man- 
agement — system nnanagemejit — approa^;h to construction as it 
makes sense in other areas, too. So that it is not just standard by 
standard. It is requiring them to have a system within their own 
management to manage safety. 

Senator Dodd. One of the complaints— and Tm telling you some- 
thing you have beard from others, I presume, in the past, but we 
hear this from organized labor — is that the people who are prepar- 
ing the health and safety standards in the construction fields in far 
too many cases, if not almost universally, lack onsite experience. I 
would presume from both the contractor as well as the union 
person, this is disturbing. You'd like to have people who have had 
onsite experience before they start writing up standards. 

How legitimate is that complaint, and if it is not legitimate, can 
you site for me the statistics which would indicate to me that in 
fact the people drafting these standards have onsite experience? 
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Mr. ScANNELL. It may in fact be true~I don't know— that some 
of these folks don't have onsite experience 

Senator Dodd. It isn't just some; they are saying virtually every- 
body. 

Mr. ScANNELL. Well, maybe in the past. I'd like Charlie to re- 
spond, because he now has, within the past year, taken on responsi- 
bility for support, not writing standards, but for working with the 
standards people. 

Dr. Culver. Yes. The title of my office has ^'support" in it, engi- 
neering support, and we do work closely with the standards people. 
I personally, for example, participated in the hearings we had on 
our lift-slab standard, and I think I know a Uttle bit about what's 
going on in lift-slab construction, without being facetious. 

We have people in my office who have direct, on-site construction 
experience. We've got over 100 years of practical experience in ad- 
dition to the educational backgrounds thev have. We are working 
on the recently developed excavation stanaard. A Ph.D. in geotech- 
nical engineering in my office is working with the task group that 
is developing the implementation of that particular standard in the 
field. So we've got that khid of expertise 

Senator Dodd. But what concerns tLjm is that in fact it is a 
Ph.D. — not a guy who has been down in that ditch. 

Dr. Culver. That Ph.D. after he got his Ph.D. has spent 15 years 
in construction, in design. I have a Ph.D., and I have spent years in 
construction. So the kind of people we have, in addition to the edu- 
cational background, also have direct practical experience. That 
was one of the criteria which I use when we hire them. Almost all 
of them are registered professional engineers, which means they 
have proven to the community that they know what is going on in 
construction. 

Senator Dodd. You know that wonderful story when John Ken- 
nedy was elected President and Lyndon Johnson as Vice President 
went down and saw Sam Rayburn, and he was just regaling Sam 
Rayburn with how bright this crowd around Kennedy weis — I 
mean, they had Ph.D.'s, and they knew $10 words, and he just 
went on and on and on — they all had graduate degrees from Har- 
vard and Yale and were just the most impressive group of people 
he had ever met. 

Sam Rayburn listened to him about a half an hour very patientlv 
and then looked up at Lyndon and said, "You know, I'd feel a hell 
of a lot more comfortable if just one of them had run for sheriff." 

And sometimes I'd feel a hell of a lot more comfortable if maybe 
some of these guys had— but you are telling me that you have had 
that experience. 

Dr. Culver. Most of my people are never in the office. They are 
out in the field with muddy boots 

Senator Dodd. We're going to hear in a few minutes from the 
folks from Labor as well, so they may bring this back up, but I am 
impressed with your answer that people do have the practical expe- 
rience as well as the other, because it is a matter that has been 
raised. 

Targeting, you addressed earlier, Mr. Scannell. In OSHA, you in- 
dicated to me you are evaluating your inspection with respect to 
targeting sites. 
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Mr. ScANNELL. Yes, sir, we are. 

Senator Dodd. Any preliminary decision? 

Mr. ScANNEix. No, sir, other than— and Ym not completely con- 
versant with it— but the Dodge reports and the Univereity of Ten- 
nessee computer system for using Dodge reports and so forth, 
aren't the total answer. We found that out because we have been 
using them. And the feedback from the field at our recent manag- 
ers conference was that that is not the answer; we still haven't got 
a good system, so we don't have any preliminary results other than 
to say the system we're using really isn't the answer 

Senator Dodd. C atrol of the site following an accident. Again, 
Congressman Shays identified a problem that we have had recently 
with this, and that is who supervises an accident site. I wonder if 
you might share with us whether or not you believe OSHA should 
have the authority to come in and take control of a site following 
m\ accident, or should the contractor have that responsibility. 
What is your view on that, Mr, Scannell? 

Mr. Scannell. Well, that was the question I was answering ear- 
lier— the imminent danger question that you asked, 1 think we can 
control a site. The area that we need 

Senator Dodd. How about shutting down? That could be cleaned 
up very quickly. But let s assume that there has been an accident, 
and it may not have been triggered by anything at all, but an acci- 
dent has occurred, and you're not shutting down the site. Who 
should control it? 

Mr. Sc-ANNEix. Well, I used the example of Phillips Petroleum. 
We were able to get in there and control what we wanted to con- 
troL I am really not prepared to give you my opinion on that, be- 
cause I have concerns about what other expertise we may need. I 
mean, if we control a site, do we have the responsibility for search 
and rescue and some other things. I have not thought that through 
completely yet. Senator. But I do want to be able to control what 
we need to control to make a proper investigation and finding, and 
it may not be the entire site; it may be just a portion of it. 

Senator Dodd. I have just gone over a number of questions that 
obviously relate specifically to the provisions in the House and 
Senate bills here. And as I have listened to you and to your col- 
leagues here, you indicate to me that you are at least generally 
supportive of many of the provisions that are in the bill, or at least 
are not prepared to give an answer as yet until you get some addi- 
tional information. 

What I would like to solicit from you at this point is whether or 
not you would reject the categorical opposition to the opposition, 
and you ha%^e stated that already; whether or not we can c^ t on 
you in the next month or two to work with us where net ^ry, 
where you cannot accomplish some of these goals administratively, 
but to work with us to draft language here if necessary to move 
forward with a piece of legislation to clean up the areas which you 
have identified this morning as needing that effort, 

Mr Scannell. You have my commitment, Senator, 

Senator Dodd. I appreciate that very much. And I thank both of 
your colleagues for appearing here with you this morning. 
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SeStoTSh'^n^.r" ^ additional questions from either 
Mr, ScANNEu.. Do you want us to stay. 

Mr. ScANNELL. Yes, it will be. 

We thank you for being here. 

Mr. ScANNELL. Thank you very much. 

a«d Steve Cooper, who is ftelSfety Director'''' ^'"^'''^ 

Hftio"ir-.^?^"'u"^~'^"^ ^ understand we have been shifting. « 
man Shays and M^^attlU^^^^S^T^^ '° Congress- 
Lapping ^ *° "'^ " begin with you, Jim 

PANIED BY ELIHII LEIFER. COUNSEL AND JAM^ rm 

Mr. Lapping. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

mately six miflionlenS^^^?^^^^^ behalf of the approxi- 

unions affiliated with t^l,?ii„^ ^"f^ mternational 

partment. Presided Geor|ine% tonLrs^^^^^^^^ P'' 
the committee yesterday ^ statement was delivered to 

tes\M? u^r^LTS^^^ r —tee. to 
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agreed that important changes in administration of the OSHA Act 
were necessary. Unfortunately, Senator, statutory changes were 
not made at that time. 

In April 1987, as you described earlier, the apartment project in 
Bridgeport collapsed, killing 28 construction workere. Again exten- 
sive Hearings were held. 

More than two and one-half years have passed since the Bridge- 
port collapse, and it appears once again that we are no further 
along than we were 11 years ago after the Willow Island collapse. 

The Bridgeport tragedy is gradually fading from the puolic 
memory. I ask you, as did Congressman Shays, how many more 
needless and senseless deaths of construction workers are neces- 
sary until the Congress tak^ action. 

Fortunately, earlier this year a good bill, in fact an excellent bill, 
S, 930, was introduced by yourself. The Congress must not delay in 
rapidly moving forward this will and its companion bill in the 
House, H.R. 2254, introduced by Christopher Shays, so that it can 
be enacted into law during this session. 

In the last 2 years, while congressional hearings have focused on 
occupational safety and health int he construction industry, we 
have seen and heard OSHA take certain actions and make certain 
statements in an effort to support its claim that legislation is un- 
necessary. This claim lacks merit for several reasons. 

First, certain important provisions in S. 930, which I will discuss, 
establish requirements which clearly, OSHA under the present 
statute, lacks the authority to do- 

Second, there are certain beneficial actions which OSHA has just 
begun to take in its regulatory and administrative functions under 
the existing act which may be challenged by employers and which 
the Review Commission and the courts could invalidate. Legislation 
is necessary to make OSHA's authority clear. 

Third, even if the current political appointees within OSHA are 
well-intentioned and sincere in their interpretation and application 
of much-needed changes, the next group of OSHA appointees could 
easily revert to the pre-existing enforcement positions. 

The Building Trades Department strongly supports S. 930. It con- 
tains most of the essential ingredients to meke a significant contri- 
bution in enhanced protection for construction workers. Not that 
any of these provisions are new ideas which have never been tried. 
To the contrary, there are some States and municipalities and 
some construction employers, construction managers and construc- 
tion ownere who have adopted these types of requirements. What is 
necessary is to establish national, uniform requirements and proce- 
dures so that worker protection will be improved throughout the 
country and so that there no longer exists a competitive advantage 
for contractors who are not interested in the safety and health of 
their employees and who seek to maximize their profits at the ex- 
pense of these workers' lives and limbs. 

As we see it, S. 930 contains six major elements which, together, 
will enable the existing sorry state of construction safety and 
health to turn the comer. They are: mandatory contractor safety 
and health programs; an on-site project safety and health plan 
monitored by a construction safety specialist; an improved system 
for OSHA investigation of fatalities, serious injuries and structural 
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failures on construction projects; establishment of a rational and 
coherent inspection targeting system by OSHA; development of a 
cadre of OSHA compliance officers with expertise in recognising 
and helping to correct imminent dangers and other hazards on con- 
struction sites; and establishment of a new office of construction 
safety, health and education. 

I would like to address each of these in a little more detail. 

The aspect of employer safety and health programs. At the 
present time. Subpart C of the Secretary's construction regulations 
contains requirements for safety and health programs, supervisor 
and employee training and **competent pereons'* to act on behalf of 
the employer 'n recognizing and correcting hazards. Unfortunately, 
the regulations are not as specific as the provisions in S. 930 and 
have suffered from an absence of enforcement. During the last year 
or so, there has been some evidence that OSHA is beginning to en- 
force these provisions. However, we feel it is important for these 
requirements to be contained in the statute and for them to be set 
forth with a greater degree of specificity, and this, S. 930 does. 

On-site safety and health plans. The bill mandates the oversight 
of safety and health for the entire project. This is something that 
has not existed in the past. Under these provisions, there must be 
designated by the prime contractor or the construction manager an 
individual referred to in the bill as a '^construction safety special- 
ist.'* I would like to note, Mr. Chairman, that for the past 20 years 
this requirement in the form of a **competent person ' has existed 
but has not been implemented. 

The specialist's job will be to coordinate and monitor safety for 
the entire project. This individual need not be a professional engi- 
neer, but will be an individual who is certified as having expertise 
in construction safety by reason of having fulfilled the require- 
ments of a standardized trainuig course and testing program which 
will be developed by the Secretary with the assistance of the Advi- 
sory Committee. 

This aspect of the bill will make a major contribution in protect- 
ing the safety and health of construction workers. One problem 
which was noted following the Bridgeport collapse was the lack of 
management accountability for safety in the total construction 
process on that project. There were several tiers of contractors in- 
volved in different operations at Bridgeport, but none — none of 
them — assumed the responsibility for overseeing safety for the 
entire project. 

To be sure, the present OSHA Act requires every employer must 
remain responsible for ensuring the safety and health of it« own 
employees. However, beyond this internal management structure, 
the construction industry requires a management structure that 
ensures that there is someone on a construction project who iis ac- 
countable and responsible for overseeing safety on the project m a 
whole. The present statutory scheme fails to recognize this impor- 
tant fact and fails to address the interrelated nature of the employ- 
ers' work in this industry. 

What was an inadequate structure in this regard when it was en- 
acted in 7.970 has become even more inadequate with the more 
complex management structures in construction. It is possible to 
find as many as 100 contractors on a single project today. Interest- 
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ingly, regulations issued under the Construction Safety Act of 1969 
did recognize this. They provide that the prime contractor on a job 
is responsible for the safety and health of all employees performing 
work under the contract whether or not the prime subcontracts 
any part of that work. But that legislation applies only to Federal 
and Federally-assist^ construction work, and unfortunately, those 
regulations nave not been enforced even as regards that type of 
work, probably because the OSHA Act was enacted one year later 
and applies to construction 

The Business Roundtable has recognized that safety on a con- 
struction project requires coordination and active oversight no le^ 
than does the quality of the construction on the project and its 
completion in a timely manner. The report states that by applying 
the principles of management control commonly applied to other 
aspects of the design and construction process, **owner^ can help 
reduce injuries and the lo^ of billions of dollars needlessly wasted 
by construction accident*^ " 

Another important issue is the workplace inspection targeting 
system that you mentioned earlier. The bill requires the Secretary 
to create a fair and effective system for tai^eting the most hazard- 
ous construction operations as well as employers in the construc- 
tion projects of owners with the worst safety records and records of 
noncompliance v/ith OSHA standards and requirements. 

The reports which I have just discussed will permit the establish- 
ment of such a targeting system. The Secretary will flush out these 
standards with regulations. 

The lack of a rational and effective system of programmed in- 
spections for the construction industry has been one of OSHA*s 
main deficiencies as regards this industry. With the provisions of S. 
930 enacted, we are very hopeful that this important aspect of con- 
struction safety and health enforcement will be improved. 

As to construction inspectors, as you said earlier, one of the long- 
standing complaints from labor, management and OSHA itself has 
been the lack of a qualified corps of inspectors with construction 
expertise. S. 930 addresses this problem. Under the bill, there will 
be established within OSHA a Construction Safety and Health 
Training Academy similar to the MSHA Academy, which shall be 
responsible for the training of construction compliance officers. 
There has been alluded to and talked about, the Office of Construc- 
tion Safety and Health Education. While this is certainly a step in 
the direct direction, it does not go far enough. For the fullest real- 
ization of the benefits which will result from S. 930, there must be 
established a separate construction safety and health administra- 
tion within the Department of Labor, to be headed by an Assistant 
Secretary. 

Just as Congress recognized in 1977 the special nature of the 
mining industry and the dangers inherent in the industry required 
the establishment of a separate administration, Congress should 
recognize a similar need for the construction industry. We submit 
that the kinds of substantive improvements that S. 930 embodies, 
the energy and fresh outlook of a new administration dedicated to 
construction safety and health is necessary. 

I must further note that we have a genuine concern as to how 
vigorously OSHA would enforce the provisions of this bill, S. 930, 
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in the light of the recent report that then acting OSHA administra- 
tor» now Deputy Administrator, Allan McMillan, addressing the 
annual meeting of the National Constructors Association, stated 
that the agency, "categorically objects to this bill/' I know you cov- 
ered that earlier, Senator. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, the Building Trades Department be- 
lieves that this bill is an excellent bill which should be moved for- 
ward toward passage without delay. We think the bill could be fur- 
ther improved in a few artas. President Greorgine's longer prepared 
statement discusses two of these areas. With the Chairman*s per- 
mission, I would like to submit for the record our si^ific proixjsals 
for amendments to what is already a very fine bill, S. 930. 

I would also like to submit President Geoi^ne's testimony before 
this committee last year, as well as the testimony of the presidents 
of two of our affiliated internationals to the House Committee on 
Education and Lalx)r. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Jim, for that testimony, and of course, 
those statements will be included in the record. 

I should have pointed out earlier that this is not a bill, and I ap- 
preciate the very nice comments about it, but very candidly. Labor 
looked at this bill and frankly, they weren't all that excited about 
it at the beginning because it has been the longstanding position of 
the construction trades to be able to be treated equally along with 
the mining trades and the like and have a separate department. I 
made my case to you why I thought that was unrealistic at this 
time for a number of reasons, but I appreciate very much the fact 
that in a sense, you have stepped back from a position long held, 
strongly believed in and given the evidence and the facts over the 
last 19 years, the number of deathjs that have occurred here, make 
a case that certainly, if that is the standard by which we determine 
whether or not you need to have a particular focus, then clearly 
the construction trades would qualify by any normal, common sen- 
sical approach to it. 

So your support for this legislation I know has not come easily, I 
guess is what I'm suggesting here, but your strong support for it 
does make a big difference, and I thank you for your comments and 
statements. 

Mr. Leifer, I don't know whether you have a statement to make, 
or should we go right to Mr. Cole. 
Mr. Leifeh. No, Mr. Chairman, I have no statement 
Senator Dodd. OK, fine. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lapping follows:] 

Preparkd Statement of Jim E. Lapping 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Ck)mmittw: My name is Jim E. Lapping. I am 
the Director of Safety and Health for the Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO, I am appearing here today on behalf of Robert A. Georgine. 
President of the Building and Construction Trades Itepartment, and on behalf of the 
approximately 6 mill ion members of the fifteen national and international unions 
affiliated with the Building and Construction Trades Department. President Geor- 
gine*s longer statement was delivered to the Committee yesterday. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this Committee to testify on the 
urgent need for legislation to fulfill, for construction workers, the promise of the 
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Occupational Safety and HeaJth Act, namely, "to assure so far as possible every 
working man and woman in the nation safe and healthful working conditions/* 

Eleven years ago, in 1978» 51 ^instruction workers perished at Willow Island, 
West Virginia when a cooling tower under construction coUaj^ed. Oversight hear- 
ings were held at that time, in which the Building and Construction Trades depart- 
ment participated, and it was generally agreed that important changes in the ad- 
ministration of the OSH Act were necessary. Unfortunately, statutory changes were 
not made. 

In April* 1987, an apartment project in Bridgeport, Connecticut, L Ambiance 
Plaza, collapsed killing 28 construction workers. Again, hearings were held. 

More than 2 'A years have pa^ed since the Bridgeport collapse and, it appears, 
once again, that we are no further along than we were U years ago after the 
Willow Island collapse. The Bridgeport tragedy is gradually fading from the public 
memory. I ask you; How many more needless and senseless deaths of construction 
workers are necessary until the C-ongress takes action? 

Fortunately, earlier this ye^r a Bill, a good Bill, S. 930 was introduced by Senator 
Christopher Uodd. The Congress must not delay in rapidly moving forward this Bill, 
and its companion Bill in the House, H.R 2254, introduced by Christopher Shays* so 
that it can be enacted into law during this sc^ion. 

In the last two years, while congrassional hearings have focused on occupational 
safety and ' ealth in the construction industry, we have seen and heard OSHA take 
certain actions and make certain statements in an effort to support its claim that 
legislation is unnecessary. This claim lacks merit for several reasons. 

First, certain important provisions in S. 930, which I will discus shortly, establish 
requirements which, clearly, OSHA under the present statute lacks the authority to 
do. 

Second, there are certain beneficial actions which OSHA has just begun to t^ke in 
its regulatory and administrative functions under the existing Act which may be 
challenged by employers and which the Review Commission and the courts could 
invalidate. Legislation is necessary to make OSHA s authority clear- 
Third, even if the current political appointee within OSHA are well-intentioned 
and sincere in their interpretation ana application of much-needed changes, the 
next group of OSHA appointees could easily revert to the pre-existing enforcement 
positions. 

The Building and Construction Trades Department strongly supports S. 980. It 
contains most of the essential ingredients to make a significant contribution in en- 
hanced protection for construction workers. Not that any of these provisions are 
new ideas which have never been tried To the contrary, there are some States and 
municipalities, and some construction employers, construction managers and con- 
struction owners which have adopted these types of requirements. What is neces- 
sary is to establish national uniform requirements and procedures so that worker 
protection will be improved throughout the Country, and so that there no longer 
exists a competitive advantage for contractors who are not interested in the safety 
and health of their employees and who seek to maximize their profits at the ex- 
pense of th^ workers' lives and limbs. 

As we see it, S. 930 contains 6 major elements which, together, will enable the 
existing sorry state of construction safety and health to turn the corner. They are: 

1. Mandatory contractor safety and health programs. 

2. An on-site project safety and health plan monitored by a "construction safety 
specialist.'* 

3. An improved system for OSHA investigation of fatalities, serious injuries, 
and structural failures on construction projects. 

4. Establishment of a rational and coherent inspection targeting system by 
OSHA, 

5 Development of a cadre of OSHA compliance officers with expertise in recog- 
nizing and helping to correct imminent dangers and other hazards on construc- 
tion sites. 

6. Establishment of a new office of construction safety, health and education. 

I would like to address each of these in a little more detail. 

i. Employer Safety and Health Programs. 

At the present time. Subpart C of the Secretary's construction regulations* which 
I have already mentioned* contains reauirements for safety and health programs, 
supervisor and employee training and competent persons' to act on behalf of the 
employer in recognizing and correcting hazards. Unfortunately, the regulations are 
not as specific as the provisions in the Bill, and have suffered from an absence of 
enforcement. During the last year or so, there has been some evidence that OSHA is 
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beginning to enforce those provisions. However^ we feel it is important for these re- 
quirements to be contained in the Statute and for them to be set forth with a great- 
er degree of specificity. This» S. 930 does. 

11. On-site Project Safety and Health Plan to Monitored by a Construction Safety 
Specialist far the Project. 

The Bill mandates the oversight of safety and health for the entire project. Under 
these provisions, there must be designated by the prime contractor or the construc- 
tion manager, if there is one» an individual referred to in the Bill as a '^construction 
safety specialist" wh(^ job it will be to coordinate and monitor safety for the 
project. This individual need not be a professional engineer but will be an individual 
who is certified as having expertise in construction safety by reason of having ful- 
filled the requirements of a standardized training course and testing program which 
will be developed by the Secretary with assistance of the Advisory Committee. 

This aspect of the Bill will make a major contribution in protecting the safety and 
health of construction workers. One problem which was noted following the L' Am- 
biance collapse, was the lack of management amjuntability for safety in the total 
construction process on that project. There were several tiers of contractors involved 
in different operations at Bridgeport but none of them assumed the responsibility 
for overseeing safety for the entire project. 

To be sure, as the present OSH Act require, every employer must remain respon- 
sible for ensuring the safety and health of its own employees. But, beyond this inter- 
nal management structure, the construction industry requires a management struc- 
ture that ensures that there is someone on a construction project who is accountable 
and responsible for overseeing safety on the project as a whole. The present statuto- 
ry scheme fails to recognize this important fact and fails to address the inter-related 
nature of the employers' work in this industry. What was an inadequate structure 
in this regard when it was enacted in 1970 has become even more inadequate. It is 
possible to find as many as 100 contractors on a large project today. Interestingly, 
regulations issued under the Construction Safety Act of 1969 did recognize this. 
They provide that the prime contractor on a job is responsible for the safety and 
health of all employees performing work under the contract whether or not the 
prime subcontracts any part of that work. But that legislation applies only to Feder- 
al and federal ly-assisted construction work, and. unfortunately, those regulations 
have not been enforced even as regards that type of work, probably because the 
OSH Act was enacted one year later and applies to construction. 

The Business Roundtable has recogni^ea that safety on a construction project re- 
quires coordination and active oversight no less than dues the quality of the con- 
struction on that project and its completion in a timely manner. The 1983 report of 
the Business Houndtable*s Construction Industry Cost Effectiveness Project found 
that owners of construction projects paid $8.9 billion i'm 1979 dollars) in direct and 
indirect costs of prevent4^ble workers' injuries. This constituted 6V2 percent of the 
$187 billion dollar total cost of industrial* commercial and power plant construction 
in that year. The report states that by applying the principles of management con- 
trol, commonly applied to other aspects of the design and construction process, 
^'owners can help reduce injuries and the Ic^ of billions of dollars needlessly wasted 
by construction accidents.** 

Ill OSHA Ini-esiigations of Fatalities. Seriowi Injuries, and Structural Failurvs. 

hi the present time, as you know. OSHA's reporling system requires reporting by 
an employer only in the event of a fatality or an incident resulting in serious inju- 
ries to at least five employees. As prior congressional hearings have revealed, had 
there been a requirement for reporting a serious injury to only one employee, or for 
reporting a structural failure, tne Bridgeport tragedy probablv would not h^'.ve oc- 
curred; tor, a month or so prior to the tragedy a similar but less drastic failure in 
the mnw lifl-siab construction process being used, resulted in the severing of an em- 
ployee's finger. Another problem with the present reporting system is that it is lim- 
ited to individual employers with no regard for the construction project as a whole. 

Under the Bill, a revised reporting system will result in substantial improvement 
in terms of meaningful government investigations of construction projects. An em- 
ployer would be required to report within 24 hours after any fatalitv, serious injury, 
or structural failure resulting in a collapse or near collapse. A follow-up report by 
the emploj^r containing certain additional information would also be required. The 
Secretary would be required to conduct an inspection within 24 hours after receipt 
of the initial report unless it was determined that conditions at the site made an 
inspection dangerous 

The Bill also provides for reports to be filed by the construction safety specialist 
at the compii»tion of a construction project or at intervals of one year, whichever 
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jcurs earlier. The report would contain information regarding any fatalities or se- 
rious injuries which had occurred on the project. This cross reporting system by em- 
ployer and construction safety specialist will provide information which will enable 
the Secretary to establish an effective set of priorities for prt^rammed inspections, 
{In addition, the reports will prove useful to DSHA in conducting training and edu- 
cation programs and in promulgating new standards J 

• IV. Workplace Inspet^tion Tar^ting System. 

The Bill requires the Secretary to create a fair and effective system for targeting 
the most hazardous construction operations, as well as employers, and the construc- 
tion prmects of owners, with the worst safety records and records of non-<XJmpliance 
with OSHA standards and requirements. The reports which I have just discussed 
will permit the establishment of such a targeting system. The Bill defines in general 
terms the standards upon which priorities will be established. The Secretary will 
"flesh out" these standards in regulations. 

The lack of a rational and effective system of programmed inspections for the con- 
struction industry has been one of OSHA's main deficiencies as regards this indus- 
try. In part, this deficiency has -suited from the lack of adequate reports. With the 
provisions of S. 930 enacted, we are very hopeful that this importaiit aspect of con- 
struction safety and health enforcement will be improved. 

V, OSHA Cvnstrut tiufi In^pet'tors, 

One of the longstanding complaints from labor, management and OSHA itself has 
been the lack of a qualified corps of inspectors with construction expertise. S, 930 
addresses this problem. Under the Bill, there will be established within OSHA a 
Construction Safety and Health Training Academy which shall be responsible for 
the training of construction compliance officers. 

VL Office ofConsirui'tton Safety, Health and Education, 

While this is certainly a step in the right direction, it does not go far enough. For 
the fullest realization of the benefits which will result from S. 93()» there must be 
established a separate construction safety and health administration within the De- 
partment of Labor, to be headed by an Assistant Secretary. 

Just as Congress recognized in 1977 that the special nature of the mining industry 
and the dangers inherent In that industry required the establishment of a separate 
adnr nistration. Congress should recognize a similar need for the construction indus- 
try, submit that with the kinds of substantive improvements that S, 930 em- 
bodi he energy and fresh outlook of a new administration, dedicated to construc- 
tion -ty and h^^alth is necessary I must further note that we have a genuine con- 
cern a to how vigorously OSHA would enforce the provisions of this Bill in the 
light of the recent report that then acting OSHA administrator, now Deputy Admin- 
istrator. Allan C. McMillan, addressing the annual meeting of the National Con- 
structors Association, stated that the Agency '^categorically objects to this Bill/* 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, the Building and Construction Trades Efepartment be- 
lieves that the Bill is an excellent Bill which should be moved forwara toward pas- 
sage without delay. We think the Bill could be further improved in a few areas. 
President Georgine s longer, prepared statement discusses two of these areas. With 
the Chairman's permission, 1 would like to submit for the record our specific propos- 
als for amendments to what is already a very fine Bill. S. 930. 

I would also like to submit President Georgine s testimony before this Committee 
last yean as well as the testimony of the presidents of two of our affiliated Interna- 
tionals to the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Thank you. 

Pkrfarkd Statement of Robert A- Georgine. president. Building and 

* CoNSTRumoN Tradks Department, AFL~C10 

Mr Chairman and members of the Committee: My name is Robert A. Georgine. I 
am President of the Building and Construction Trades Department of the AFL-CIO. 
I am appearing here today on behalf of the approximately million members of the 
M IH national and international unions aftiliated with the Building and Construction 

Trades Department, 

Thank you very much for inviting me to appear before this Committee to testify 
on the present status of the Occupational Safety and Health Administration. My ex- 
pertise and concern is in the building and construction industry and my remarks 
will be addressed to OSHA's record of improving safety and heafth in that industry 
and to offering practical solutions to the growing number of problems. 

There can be no dispute that the current record of occupational safety and health 
in the construction industry is horrendous. The number of accident*^/ injuries and 
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deaths is appalling and should be of concern to every person in this Nation. What is 
so disturbing about the current situation is that it exists notwithstanding CJongress' 
recognition 18 years ago of the need for safety and health legislation in the con- 
struction industry. Eighteen years of Federal legislation, frankly, has not worked 
and it is necessary for Congress to re-evaluate the situation and determine what 
must be done to turn this situation around. I hope this hearing is a positive step in 
that direction. 

As I mentioned, federal legislation of occupational safety and health in the con- 
struction industry began some 18 years ago. In 1969, Congress enacted the Construc- 
tion Safety Act. This Act was limited to Federal, federally financed or federally aM- 
sisted construction. It was enacted in recognition of the magnitude of the problem 
facing the con.struction industry in terms of safety and health issues. It is interest- 
ing to examine the statistics cited in the Senate Report as having justified the need 
for that law. Those statistics showed that the construction industry had an accident 
frequency rate that was almost twice the all-industry ratj. They showed that over 
20 percent of the workers killed yearly and over 11 percent of the workers disabled 
in on-the-job accidents were in the construction industry. They showed that the 
2,800 construction workers killed on the job in 1968 represented the highest death 
rate for any industry in the United States. They showed that since 1959 there had 
never been less than 2,300 construction workers killed and 209,000 construction 
workers disabled each year. They showed that the construction industry employed 4 
million workers and that another 20 million workers depended on the construction 
industry. That number represented one-third of the nation's workforce. Finally, the 
statistics showed that the annual economic dollar value of the construction industry 
was 10 percent of the gross national product or 91 billion dollars and that work acci- 
dents cost approximately 3 billion dollars per year. 

As impressive as the above figures are, they represented only a conservative esti- 
mate of the number of deaths and injuries. As noted during the debate on the 1969 
bill, statistics only reflected the lowest estimates since there was no system to accu- 
rately report deaths and injuries. 

Soon after the Construction Safety Act became law, Congress enacted the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970. Adoption of regulatory standards in the en- 
forcement of safety and health in the construction industry has since been covered 
by the Occupational Safety and Health Act. OSHA, however, applies to occupational 
safety and health in all industries and the Act does not differentiate between the 
construction industry and other industries. Federal and federally assisted construc- 
tion, which makes up 25 percent of the construction industry and employs one mil- 
lion workers, still falls under the concurrent jurisdiction of the 1969 Act. but those 
workers are not reaping the benefits of that Act due to the administration of OSHA. 

The legislation described above as not led to the creation of safe or even safer 
workplaces in the construction industry. In 1969 when the Construction Safety Act 
was enacted, construction workers constituted 4 percent of the total workforce and 
accounted for 15 percent of the total fatalities. Today, construction workers consti- 
tute 5 percent of the workforce and account for 26 percent of the fatalities. Similar- 
ly, a comparison of the statistics cited by the Senate in 1969 with the same statistics 
today shows that there is an even greater need for more effective regulation of 
safety and health today than there was in 1969. Congressman Biaggi's prediction in 
1969 has come true. He stated that "[i]f effective action is not taken, the record is 
going to get worse, not better.** Effective action has not been taken and the record is 
worse. At the risk of being redundent, I repeat his warning today. If effective action 
IS not taken, the record is going to get worse not better. 

The Department has become very active in the legislative field in order to do 
what it can to make construction worksites safe places to work. I recently testified 
on OSHA and the construction industry before the House Subcommittee on Health 
and Safety and presented the same proposed legislation that I will address later in 
my remarks. The Department also testified before the House Employment and 
Housing Subcommittee in support of the use of criminal sanctions for occupational 
safety and health violations. The Department advocated vigorous enforcement of 
criminal sanctions, where needed, by Federal, state and local law enforcement agen- 
cies and also supported the enactment of H.R. 2664, the "Corporate Criminal Liabil- 
ity bill. A copy of the testimony is attached. Along the same lines, the Department 
has actively lobbied for stronger enforcement mechanisms by testifying in support 
of S 1014, the "Federal Civil Penalties Inflation Adjustment Act of 1987", which 
would have the effect of indexing Federal civil penalties to inflation. Enactment of 
this legislation would increase OSHA penalties and act as a greater deterrent to 
safety and health violations. Finally, the Department has worked closely with Sena- 
tor Weicker and his su T >n S. 2086. a bill to set up a trust fund with the money 
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collected by OSHA in litigation over the collapse of L'Ambiance Plaza in Bridgeport, 
CT. The trust fund will be used to assist the victims of that collapse. 

The pending pieces of legislation are beneficial and they address urgent needs in 
the industry. The problem, however, is so basic and broad-reaching that the Depart- 
ment feels only a comprehensive overhauling and restructuring of OSHA will 
achieve the desired result— a safe and healthful workplace. 

Blame for the present tragic state of affairs should not wholly be placed on the 
Occupational Safely and Health Administration. It is all too easy for unions and em- 
ployers to point to OSHA when accidents occur and say that the agency failed to 
prevent the accident. But OSHA did not cause that accident, and its inabilities to 
prevent accidents and to deter employers from creating unsafe workplaces are not 
entirely of its own making; its hands are tied by inadequate legislation and insuffi- 
cient resources. Although the Building and Ck)n8truction Trades Department is not 
always in support of the Occupational Safety and Health Administration, we do rec- 
ognize that OSHA is well intentioned and is committed to workers' safety and 
health. 

If blame is to be assessed, the owners and contractors must shoulder a great part 
of that blame. It is their responsibility to ensure that employees are furnished a 
safe workplace and are trained in the proper techniques to recognize and avoid haz- 
ards. 

What is more important than assessing blame, however, is figuring out why the 
present legislative scheme is not working and determining what can be done to 
guarantee a safe and healthful workplace for construction employees. I cannot berin 
to enumerate all the specific deficiencies in the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
or in the administration of that Act. 1 can, however, make some general observa- 
tions that might assist you in understanding what some of the basic problems are in 
the construction industry today and how they can be remedied by further legisla- 
tion. 

I want to focus on a concrete example to bring these problems home to you. You 
are all undoubtedly aware of the tragic accident that occurred in Bridgeport, CT, 
last April. L' Ambiance Plaza, an apartment project in Bridgeport, collapsed killing 
28 workers. Before discussing the particulars of the problems at Bridgeport, I would 
like to express some reservation about focusing on this catastrophic accident. Just 
as in the airline industry where a mayor plane crash captures all the media atten- 
tion, highlighting construction accidents like the one in Bridgeport tends to dimin- 
ish the significance of the thousands of "smaller" accidents resulting in deaths and 
serious injuries. All construction accidents are of enormous concern to me and the 
Building and Construction Trades Department. My remarks about Bridgeport must 
not be taken to mean that I place greater importance or emphasis on accidents that 
only capture the media's attention. Nonetheless, accidents of the sort that occurred 
at Bridgeport do open the Nation's eyes to the dangers in the construction industry 
and I could like to believe that something of value could come out of something so 
tragic. 

Before addressing myself to the unsafe conditions at Bridgeport, I must also 
extend my personal thanks, and I hope you will give special recognition, to the 
building tradesmen in Bridgeport and those who traveled from elsewhere for their 
leadership and efforts in the rescue operations. Their volunteer effoits to save their 
brothers at considerable personal risk was truly heartwarming. Now, onto my dis- 
cussion of the problems at Bridgeport. 

One reported problem at Bridgeport that is illustrative of perhaps the largest 
problem in the construction industry was the lack of management accountability for 
safety in the total construction process. There were several subcontractors involved 
in different operations at Bridgeport but neither the owner nor any of, the contrac- 
tors assumed responsibility for overseeing safety for the entire project. The con- 
struction industry differs from all other industries in a significant way. In other in- 
dustries the owner and employer are synonymous. The managerial structure needed 
to oversee jobs in other industries is a structure that is wholly internal to the em- 
ployer. The construction industry, however, is a multi-employer industry. Its mana- 
gerial structure requires that each employer must have supervisors who are compe- 
tent at recognizing hazards and who can stop work if a danger to employees exists. 
But beyond the internal management structure, the construction industry also re- 
quires a management structure that ensures that there is someone on a construc- 
tion project who is accountable and responsible for overseeing safety on the project 
as a whole. What the statutory scheme fails to recognize is the interrelated nature 
of the employers' work in the construction industry. What was certainly an inad- 
equate statute in this regard when it was enacted in 1970 has become even more so 
as the construction industry has become more specialized. It is possible to find as 
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many as 300 subcontractors on a large project today. Regulations issued under the 
1969 Act provide that, the prime contractor on a job must be responsible for all 
work done under the contract. Projects today are not operated in this manner and 
this regulation is not generally enforced by OSHA. Legislation must ensure that 
someone be accountable for the coordination of safety among all employers and em- 
ployees on a project. 

OSHA recently released a report it commissioned on Bridgeport and also issued 
willful and serious citations primarily against the lift-slab contractor and the gener- 
al contractor, I congratulate OSHA on its decision and commitment, in this in- 
stance, to issue such strong penalties. I also congratulate OSHA on holding the gen- 
eral contractor responsible for its failure or refusal to adequately supervise the job. 
Citations such as these might assist in alleviating some of the concerns I mentioned 
above, but punitive action, while necessary, should be secondary to preventative 
action. The focui; must be on educating employers as to the safe methods and prac- 
tices and providing clear guidance to employers as to their responsibilities on a 
worksite. Without ^ recognition, in the legislation itself, of the problems inherent in 
the structure of the construction industry, 1 fear the death and injury toll will only 
continue to increase. 

It has also been reported that a professional pngineer at Bridgeport found cracks 
in the floor slabs but did not do anything about them. There is no well-defined 
system of responsibility for safety at construction worksites. Supervisory employees 
who are qualified to recognize the types of dangers which might lead to accidents 
are not guaranteed the authority necessary to prevent such accidents. They are not 
guaranteed the authority to order employees away from a dangerous area or to shut 
down work if necessary. There is also no way to ensure that an employer has per- 
sonnel at the worksite who are even qualified to recognize hazards. Our laws re- 
quire licensing of other professions, such as nursing, where life threatening situa- 
tions might arise. States even require licensing of barbers and hairdressers. But for 
some reason, we require no licensing in one of the most life threatening industries 
in our Nation, 

It is reported that the Occupational Safety and Health Administration only in- 
spected the worksite at Bridgeport once in the early stages of construction. Again 
that is not meant to be a criticism of that agency; we recognize that the resources 
available to OSHA are so limited as to make it impossible for it to inspect all sites 
on a regular basis. But, it raises a subject of general importance: the inadequate 
system of targeting projects for inspection that presently is in place It has been our 
expernmce that there are a number of construction employers \.Vo ar^ concerned 
about safety and who recognize that preventing accidents is dictated not only by hu- 
manitarian concerns, but by economic considerations as well. On the other hand, 
there is another group of employers who appear to have no sense of commitment to 
safety and who do not appear to learn from prior injuries or deaths, or from OSHA 
citations for that matter. One reason for their conti.iue^ lack of commitment to 
safety is that many employers feel that it is cheupe* fo pay the penalties assessed 
by OSHA than it is to ensure that work is done in a safe manner. As I will discuss 
later, this reasoning is faulty because any cost in ensuring employee safety will 
more than pay for itself in economic savings, but nonetheless it is apparent that the 
statutory penalties do not act as a deterrent. Since it is clear that certain employers 
continually have a bad safety track record, any inspection targeting system should 
first be dir*?cted at those employers or those projects who have a higher accident 
incident rate than is **average." I do not think OSHA would disagree with this prop- 
osition. 

Unfortunately^ due to inadequate recordkeeping and reporting requirements and 
due to the lack of a centralized records location, it is presently impossible to target 
those employers or projects. As stated in OSHA, recordkeeping and reporting are 
necessary 'Tor developing information regarding causes and prevention of occupa- 
tional accidents and illnesses." The Secretary has reserved Section 192G.22 of the 
regulations for "recording and reporting of injuries" in the construction industry, 
but no regulations have been promulgated. 

Another inspection problem is that OSHA does not have enough inspectors to do 
the job. Therefore, due to the limited number of inspectors, the inspectors that are 
hired are generalists. They are expected to inspect worksites in all industries. An 
inspector who was trained in the food service industry, however, is not qualified to 
inspect a construction site. While it may be true that each industry suffers from the 
lack of inspectors who are specially trained in that industry, I feel the construction 
industry is the most adversely affected. 

What I have discussed above are just a few of the major problems in the construc- 
tion industry and in the present federal regulation of safety- and health in that in- 
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dustry. There can be no question that something must be done. Accidents Buch as 
the one at Bridgeport have prcviouslv occurred yet legislation has not l>een forth- 
coming to require employer accountability on construction sites. 1 recall the major 
accident at Willow Island, West Virginia in 197^, where a cooling tower under con- 
struction collapsed killing 51 workers. After that accidt^nt, the nuilding and Con- 
struction Trades Department testified before a Congressional subcommitteo ai the 
site of the accident and tried to effect some changes in the administratiun of OSHA, 
but nothing was done. We cannot afford to let this epidemic of construction industry 
accidents continue unabated. , . , 

It is obvious from the types of problems I have outlined above that merely tmker- 
ing with the Occupational Safety and Health Act is not an appropriate solution. We 
know what the problems are and they call for only one answer— comprehensive leg- 
islation setting up a new administration under the Department of Labor to deal 
with construction industrv safety and health issues. This is not a novel idea. Con- 
gress recognized in 1977 that the special nature of tht mining industry and the dan- 
gers in that industry required the enactment of a comprehensive statute and the 
establishment of a separate administration. What is needed in the construction in- 
dustry is legislation similar to the Mine Safety and Health Act. 

I would like to read the Congressional findings in the Mine Safety and Health Act 
and substitute the construction industry for the mining industry to demonstrate 
that there is at least an equal need for such legislation in the construction industry. 
Congress declares that (a) the first priority and concern of all in the construction 
industry must be the health and safety of its most precious resource— the construc- 
tion employee, (b) deaths and serious injuries from unsafe and unhealthful condi- 
tions and practices at construction sites cause grief and suffering to the employees 
and to their families, (c) there is an urgent need to provide more effective means 
and measures for improving the working conditions and practices at the Nation's 
construction sites in order to prevent death and .serious physical harm, and in order 
to prevent occupational diseases originating at such sites, (d) the existence of unsafe 
ar.d unhealthful conditions and practices at the Nation s construction sites is a seri- 
ous impediment to tie future growth of the construction industry and cannot be tol- 
erated, (e) the owners and employers at such construction sites with the assistance 
of the employees have the primary responsibility to prevent the existence of such 
conditions and practices at such sites and (f) the disruption of construction and the 
loss of income to owners, employers and employees as a result of construction acci- 
dents or occupationally caused diseases unduly impedes and burdens commerce. 

There is no question in my mind that the construction industry should be given 
special treatment similar to that of the mining industry. In one year in the mining 
industry approximately 11^0 miners are killed. In the same year in the construction 
industry, approximately 2.500 or twenty times as many construction workers are 
killed. There are more fatalities in the construction industry in any given year than 
there are fatalities from airline accidents and yet Congress has seen fit to esUblish 
the National Transportation Safety Board. The need for separate legislation and 
separate administration in the construction industry is not limited to the statistics 
on accidents, deaths, and injuries, howeven but it is also apparent from the ^-pecial 
nature of the construction industry as compared with all other industries. A.. I will 
discuss later, many of the provisions in our proposal as well as our commitment to 
improve construction safety and health through the legislative process have re- 
ceived the support of the business community. In fact, many contractors already op- 
erate in a way that would comply with all of the following proposed provisions. We 
are not requesting that Congress adopt legislation that would impose an impossible 
burden on employers. We are asking that Congress legislatively require that all em- 
ployers rise to the level of ihc few safety-conscious employers that operate today. 

The legislation that we are urging Congress to enact should include the following 
provisions; 

-The establishment of a Construction Industry Safety and Health Administra* 
tiun in the Department of Labor similar to the Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion; 

— Increased responsibility for the Advisory Committee on Construction Safety and 
Health. This Committee was established by the Construction Safety Act of I9f)9 as a 
tripartite committee including employer representatives, representatives of employ- 
ees "primarily in the building and construction industry,' and public representa- 
tives "who shall be selected on the basis of their professional and technical compe- 
ivnco and experience in the construction health and safety field." This Advisory 
Committt»e was originally given the mandate to advise the Secretary on the develop- 
ment of standards and also the development of policy for the construction industry. 
Upon enactment of OSHA, the fui\ctions of Advisofy Committees in general were 
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limited to assisting the Secretary in standard- setting. The policy functions of the 
Construction Advisory Committee are still in place, at least as to those projects cov^ 
ered by the 1969 Act. Since the Secretary does not differentiate between federal or 
federally assisted projects and other projects in terms of applicable policies and 
standards, the Advisory Committee should be consulted with regard to policy mat- 
ters. The Secretary does not use the Committee's expertise on policy issues thereby 
curtailing the usefulness and effectiveness of the Advisory Committee. Legislation 
should affirmatively establish that the Advisory Committee shall assist the Secre- 
tory or all policy matters. 

—Like the Mine Safety and Health Administration, the Construction Industry 
Safety and Health Administration must have tne authority to enter and inspect a 
worksite without a warrant. The Supreme Court has granted MSHA the authority 
to inspect a worksite without a warrant but has denied OSHA the same authority. 
We believe that a warrantless inspection in the construction industry would be per- 
missible under the rationale of the Supreme Court in the mine industry case. Simi- 
larly, in the event of a catastrophic accident, the Administration should have the 
authority to freeze a worksite in order to organize a rescue operation or to inspect 
that site for the cause of the accidenU 

—A substantial increase in the size of penalties. Legislation should emphasize the 
prevention of accidents but the reality is that some employers need a strong eco- 
nomic deterrent. It appears the present Administration would support an increase 
in penalties. The U.S. Attorney General's office recently concluded that willful vio- 
lations of the Occupational Safety and Health Act that result in death are now pun- 
ishable by Hnes of up to $250,000 for individuals and $500,000 for organizations 
under the 1984 Comprehensive Crime Control Act and Criminal Fine Collection Act. 
it would be better to have the increased penalties, including, where appropriate, in- 
creased imprisonment penalties., added explicitly to the appropriate statute. Obvi- 
ously where death and serious injuries occur there is an expectation that employers 
should be made to pay to the fullest extent possible. However, even where an em- 
ployer IS lucky and Its violation of applicable standards does not result in an acci- 
dent, severe penalties are necessary so as to deter potentially hazardous or life- 
threatening situations. When a driver is caught driving under the influence of alco- 
hol, his license may be revoked and he may be subject to a severe fine even if he 
was not involved in an accident. Is it too much to ask that construction workers be 
protected from unsafe employers to the same extent that the public is protected 
from drunk drivers? 

—Employees must have the right to refuse hazardous work without a loss of pay 
where the employer could have prevented the hazardous condition. 

—Certain types of projects are generally more potentially dangerous than others. 
1 hose potentially dangerous projects should be subject to a permit requirement. 

—All employers should be required to complete a step-by-step construction process 
plan and an analysis of the hazards foreseeable on the project. 

—All employers should be required to adopt a comprehensive and certified safety 
and health program, which should include provisions for supervisory and non-super- 
visory employee training. Where there is an exclusive bargaining representative, 
the employer should be required to engage in a cooperative labor-management 
safety program. The Building and Construction Trades Department has had exten- 
sive experience working with employers in these types of cooperative programs. 
Ihese programs have achieved extraordinary success in the reduction of worksite 
accidents and injuries. The legislation I am proposing only asks employers to pro- 
vide the same kind of workplace that already exists where we work cooperatively 
with management. In order to encourage unions and employees co engage in these 
types of cooperative programs, the legislation must contain provisions protecting 
unions and mdividuals from liability for assisting the employer in fulfilling the em- 
ployer s statutory duty to provide a safe workplace. 

—Each employer must have a licensed construction safety supervisor and where 
there is more than one employer on a site, the owner must insure that a licensed 
construction safety supervisor and licensed project superintendent is hired to over- 
see the entire project. 

—There must be more stringent recordkeeping and reporting requirements and 
tnere must be a central records location. I mentioned earlier that the statistics cited 
to support the enactment of the 1961) Act were conservative due to the inadequacy 
of reporting and recordkeeping. I find it appalling that even today, after Congress 
has directed the Secretary to develop effective reporting and recordkeeping require- 
'"fi"- ^^^^^^^ read one report stating that the annual occupational death 

toll is ti,foO and another report stating that the figure should be (),900. The Secre- 
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try has not developed an adequate system and it is time for Congress to take a 
more directive role in this regard. 

—The establishment of a Construction Industry Safety and Health Training Acad- 
emy responsible for making available training for construction industry safety and 
health inspectors, project supervisors* project su| ?rintendents, employe safety rep- 
resentatives and others. 

I have listed above some of the major provisions that a comprehensive statute cov- 
ering safety and health in the construction industry should contain. I am also pro- 
viding to the Committee a written pronosal prepared by the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department that contains the points mentioned above and other points 
that we believe should be included in a bill to improve safety and health in the con- 
struction industry. It must be kept in mind that any standards contained in the leg- 
islation or standards issued under its authority are minimum standards. State and 
local regulation of construction safety and health that is more protective of employ- 
ee safety than ti t federal regulation must be encouraged and must not be preempt- 
ed by the federal regulation. BY virtue of some unfortunate language in Section 18 
of OSHA, courts have ruled that, in the absence of an C^HA-approved state plan, 
more protective state and local laws and regulations are preempted. This is clearly 
contrary to Congress' intent. 

1 would lastly like to put this whole discussion into perspective. Health and safety 
issues do not and should not pit management against labor. Too often safety issues 
are perceived to be part and parcel of the larger struggle between labor unions and 
employers. In fact, the Building and Construction Trades Department ha^ worked 
successfully, hand-in-hand with many employers in promoting safety a.id health. 
Those employers have realized that it goes beyond humanitarian benefit . to provide 
a safe workplace to employees. During the House Subcommittee hearngs where I 
testified on this issue and introduced the propc^ed l^islation, a numbe of employer 
associations testified. Some of those associations actually came out in support of 
many of the provisions in the proposal. Admittedly, they did not actively support 
the establishment of a separate administration, but they did feel that many of our 
suggestions were valuable. 

1 was heartened to read a report a few years ago by the Business Roundtable 
where they reached the sane conclusions the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment reached long ago. In the Business Roundtables Report A-3, Imprwing 
Construction Safety Performance, the summary states *'Dwners have long recognized 
and honored a moral obligation to provide a safe work environment to minimize in- 
juries The primary purpose of this study report is to demonstrate that owners have, 
in addition to their moral commitment, an economic Incentive to help reduce the 
number of accidents that occur on their construction projects. The high cost of acci- 
dents gives owners as construction users good reason to concern themselves with the 
safety efforts of the contractors they hire. Past research has shown that accidents 
are, to some extent, controllable by ail levels of construction management. Reasona- 
ble reductions in the frequency and severity of accidents would lower the $8.9 bil- 
lion cost of accidents by as much as $2.75 billion or 8 percent of direct construction 
labor payroll » a year. So there is ample economic incentive, in addition to human i- 
Uirian concerns, for owners to play an important role in construction safety.'' Pro- 
viding 3 safe workplace makes good business sense. As stated elsewhere in the 
report "An effective safety program should cost significantly less than the dollar 
losses in accidents that otherwise are apt to incur.** 

1 have talked with the Business Roundtable about our proposal for legislative 
action and 1 was pleased to hear that the Roundtable was equally concerned about 
the unsafe workplaces in the construction industry and equally committed to pro- 
moting reforms in construction safety and health. While we may not agree on the 
fmal shape of that reform, there is surprising unanimity on many of the key issues 
and solutions. 

Safe workplaces in the construction industry are not merely unobtainable dreams. 
The Building and Construction Trades Department has had experience working 
with employers on more than 40 projects where injuries have been reduced to near 
?ero If all employers were as conscientious as the ones we have worked with or if 
they all recogni?^, as has the Businc^ Roundtable, that safety can result in eto^ 
nomic savings, there might be no need for this federal legislation. Unfortunately, 
not all employers are so concerned about their' emplovees' welfare and not all are 
convinced that it is cheaper to protect lives than to endanger them. The federal gov- 
ernment must do what it can to ensure that all workers are guaranteed the Imsic 
human right to a safe and healthful workplace. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to share my thoughts with you. 
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Prok^ed Changes to S. 980— H.R ^">4 
Ame-^d the Bill as follows: 

1. W, ♦^ver in the Bill, except for Section 6. "construction contractor" appears, 
substitutii in lieu thereof "project constructor/* 

Amend Section 3 of the Bill as follows: 

L Strike the language in Section 3^17) in its entirety and substitute in lieu thereof 
the following: 

"tl?) The term 'project constructor' means a person (including a construction 
manager, prime contractor, general contractor, or contractor) who enters into a 
contract with a construction owner for the performance of construction work/* 

2. Strike the language in Section 3^19) in its entirety and substitute in lieu thereof 
the following: 

"(ID) The term 'construction safety specialist' means an individual who is certi- 
fied by the Construction Industry Training Academy or an organization ap- 
proved by the Academy as a construction safety specialist by reason of having 
fulfilled the requirements of a standardized training course and testing program 
developed or approved by the Academy with the advice of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Construction Safety and Health/' 

3. In Section 3 of the Act, add a definition of the term "competent person" as fol- 
lows: 

*'The term 'competent person' means one who is capable of identifying existing 
and predictable hazards in the surroundings or working conditions which are 
unsanitary, hazardous, or dangerous to employee, and who has authorization 
from the employer to take prompt corrective measures to eliminate them/' 

4. In Section H of the Act, add a definition of the term "qualified person" as fol- 
lows: 

'*The term 'qualified person' means one who, by possession of a recognized 
d^ree, certificate* or professional standing, and who by extensive knowledge* 
training, and experience, has successfully demonstrated the ability of the indi- 
vidual to solve or resolve problems relating to worker safety and health involv- 
ing construction work/* 

5. In Section 3 of the Act, add a definition of the term "incident" as follows: 
"The term 'incident' means an incident occurring at a construction worksite 
which involves (i) a structural failure that leads to the collapse or potential col- 
lapse of a structure or excavation in any degree of completion, (ii) a fire or ex- 
plosion, or Uii) an other class of incident as determined in regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretarv which could have caused death or serious injury or ill- 
ness had an individual been in proximity. 

6. In Section 3 of the Act, add a definition of the term "project construction safety 
specialist'* as follows: 

"The term 'project construction safety specialist' means a construction safety 
specialist who is designated by the project constructor to perform the duties pre- 
scribed by this Act at a construction worksite/* 
Amend Section 5 of the Bill as follows: 

1. In subparagraph H^hH3HA). strike "the Contract Work Hours and Safety Stand- 
ards Act (40 U.S.C. 327 et. aD" and substitute in lieu thereof "the Act of August 9, 
1ftH«i40U,SC. 333)/' 

2. Amend subparagraph (hK4l to read as follows: 

'14) The Secretary shall inspect on a priority basis construction projects of con- 
struction owners and construction worksites of employers having a higher than 
average frequency or severity r .te of imuries, illnesses, or incidents for the spe- 
cific type of construction operation involved. 

3. Amend subparagraph SliXl) to read as follows: 

"(iKl) Each construction contractor shall maintain accurate records concerning 
fatalities, injuries, and incidents at a construction worksite/' 

4. In subparagraph 8(j)(3Kl) strike "Construction Safety Specialist" atid substitute 
in lieu thereof ''employer/' 

5. In subparagraph (iK4XAu strike "all" and ", as well as reports of tht^ catego- 
ries of serious ii\juries. * 

6. Amend subparagraph ikKl) by adding the following at the end thereof: 

"(I!) a statement that the Secretary of Labor or any authorised representative 
shall have a right of entry to the project for the following purposes: 
"(ii to inspect or investigate the matter of compliance with this Act, or any 
standard, regulation, rule or order, promulgated pursuant to this Act; 
'*(ii) to carry out the duties of the Secretary under this Act. 
Amend Section 6 of the Bill as follows: 
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1. in subsection m) of Section c^5, strike **a construction contractor" and in lieu 
thereof insert "every construction employer (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the 'employer') " 

2. Strike "construction contractor" wherever else it appears in Section 35 and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof "the employer/* 

3. Amend subparagraph (bKl) of Section 35 to read as follows: 

"(1) IN GENERAL.— The program shall provide for the assignment of a con- 
struction safety specialist or a competent person who is responsible for general 
management of the prt^p*am and will be present on the worksite at all times 
that the employer is engaged in construction work." 
^. Amend subparagraph lbK2) of Section 35 by adding the following language at 
tl^ end thereof: 

'*{2) Such duties shall include the making of frequent and regular inspections of 
the employer 8 worksites, materials and equipment, and. as regards employees 
of the employer, the taking of all actions necessary to eliminate hazards includ- 
ing the stoppage of work at. or the removal of affected employees from, an area 
' . which imminent danger exists that cannot be eliminated immediately 
^h; >ugh actions not requiring the stoppage of such work or the removal of af- 
*, employees." 

fj. Add a new paragraph at the end of subparagraph ^h). as follows: 
"The requirements in this subsection shall be in addition to the Secretary's reg- 
ulations r^arding material safety data sheets/* 

6. In subparagraph ik%l) add **thc^" following ^'informing.'* 

7. In subparagraph il^'Z), strike the language in its entirety and substitute in lieu 
thertH>f the following: 

**rJ! QUALIFIED PERSON.— Ha^sardous condition evaluations and substance 
analyses shall be conducted for the employer under paragraph tl) by an individ- 
ual who meets the requirement of a qualified person." 

8. In subparagraph iW) add "project" before "construction safety specialist", 
strike ''and' following "construction safety specialist", and add "referred to in Sec- 
tions and t^T of this Act, and to" following "construction safety specialist." 

Amend Section 7 of the Bill as follows: 

1, Add "project" before "construction safety specialist" wherever it appears in 
this Section. 

2. Add the following language at the end of subsection ia) of Section 'M: 
^'Whenever feasible, the on-site project safety and health plans shall be set 
forth in the contract documents for the project, where the plan is not set forth 
in the contract document-s. the construction owner shall ensure that the plan 
meets the requirements of. and shall be implemented in accordance with, this 
section." 

Amend Si.'ction H of the Bill as follows: 

1. Add "project * before "tunstruction safety sp€*cialist" wherever it appears in 
this Section. 

2. Mete sufcssection le) in its entirety and redesignate subsection (f) as subsection 
le). 

Amend Section 11 of the Bill by striking the language therein in its entirety and 
substituting in lieu thereof the following: 
SEC. IL PENALTIES. 

Subsections ia), ^b), and ici of Section IT {2\) U.S.C. t>GHJ are amended by strikmg 
"of Section 5" in each subsection- 

Add to the Bill a new^ Section set forth below and renumber Sections 9 through 
the last section accordingly. 

SEC. 9, PERMIT SYSTEM FOR C^ERTAIN CONSTRUCTION SITE OPER^ 
ATIONS.— The Act is further amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sectioji: 

"SEC. 38. PERMIT SYSTEM FOR CERTAIN CX)NSTRUCTION SITE OPER- 
ATIONS.— 

"mi Requirement of Permit.— The issuance of a jK'rmit by the project construc- 
tion safety specialist shall be required prior to the commencement of any oper- 
ation determined to pose a risk of death, serious injury, or serious illness as de- 
termined by the l^retary in regulations issued hereunder, or by the construc- 
tion safety" specialist on the site. These operations (hereinafter referred to in 
this section as ^'covered operations") shall include but not be limited to 

"(1) the construction of trenches and excavations; 

"i2) the erection or dismantling of scaRbiding: 

"{'A) the demolition of any building or structure; 

"i4) operations requiring employees to enter confined or enclosed spaces; and 
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*15) operations involving exposure to asbestos and other toxic materials, 
*Hh} Application.— 

in General.— An employer in the construction industry shall apply for 
and obtain a permit to engage in a covered operation by submitting an 
engage in a covered operation by submitting an application demonstrating 
that, as regards such operation, he is knowledgeable of, and intends to comply 
with, the requirements of this Act and all standards, regulations and orders 
issued pursuant thereto, and that he maintains a safety and health program, 
consistent with this Act, which adequately address the hazards presented 
by the (X)vered operation and will enable him to perform such operation in a 
safe manner, including the conduct of necessary tests and inspections, the 
safe use of equipment, and the exercise of safe work procedure. Permits shall 
be in efTect for one year, unless revoked by the construction safety specialist, 
and shall be renewed annually. 

"12) Number of Permits — Only one permit shall be required for two or more 
of the same covered operations to be performed by the same employer on the 
same site, except for those instance as may be determined by the construc- 
tion safety specialist. 

*VS) Notice and Certifications.— Immediately prior to the commencement of 
work on each covered operation, the employer shall notify the construction 
safety specialist on the project of the expected date of commencement of work 
on that covered operation. Where the operation previously has been per- 
formed by the same employer on the same site, and only one permit is re- 
quired pursuant to paragraph (2), the employer may forego applying for a 
second permit by certifying in writing that the demonstration made under 
paragraph to obt^iin a permit continues to apply to such work. 
"(c) Issuance of Permits —In issuing permits, the construction safety specialist 
shall afTix his name, and registration or certification number on the permit. 
*'(d) Posting of Permit.— Every employer issued a permit shall post a copy or 
copies thereof at or near the covered operation. If such posting is impracticable, 
the permit shall be posted at the nearest practicable location and the affected 
employees shall be notified of such location. 

"Me) No less frequently than annually, the Secretary shall review the list of op- 
erations for which a permit is required to determine whether a permit shall be 
required for additional operations. 

Prepared Statement of William A. Duval, General President, 
International Brotherhood of Painters and Alukd Trades 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, my name is William A. Duval, gen- 
eral president of the International Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades, a 
union representing approximately 162,000 members engaged in the manufacture 
and application of protective and decorative coatings and finishes. 

Thank you very much for inviting IBPAT to testify before this subcommittee to 
offer our experience with OSHA and to make our recommendations to improve its 
ability to meet its obligation to assure safe and healthful workplaces for working 
men and women in the construction industry. You have asked in particular that we 
respond to several issues: (1) has OSHA been as aggressive as possible in construc- 
tion, (2) are the patterns of enforcement in construction worthwhile. (3) are OSHA 
inspectors properly equipped in terms of skills and knowledge to recognize construc- 
tion hazards and (4) does the current Act provide sufTicient coverage for construc- 
tion workers. liet us take these issues in turn. 

FIRST, IS OSHA AS AGGRE^IVE AS POSSIBLE? All things considered, the 
answer is no. While understaffed and underfunded, OSHA often expends resources 
on positions contrary to the best interest of construction employees. The Hazard 
Communication Standard is a good example of these failings. 

OSBA used precious resources to exclude construction workers from the stand- 
ard s scope, ignoring in particular testimony by IBPAT and other unions on its im- 
portance. Then, after a long and costly court battle, OSHA adopted the same stand- 
ard for Construction m for General Industry, this time ignoring the advice of vari- 
ous construction trade unions, emoloyer groups and OSHA*s own Construction Advi- 
soiy Committee who recommended a separate construction standard. 

There is no doubt that OSHA would have better served construction by aggres- 
sively using its resources to tailor the hazard communication standard to construc- 
tion s unique multi-employer structure in the first place than by proposing and de- 
fending a position that meant less protection for construction workers. Instead, 
OSHA is now faced with additional legal challenges for failing to do what its own 
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advisory committee knew was best. OSHA*s contrary attitude and foot-dragging on 
setting this standard for construction is not unique. Other instances include: the 
concrete standard* the trenching standard, perimeter roof guarding and tunneling. 
On the tunneling standard, construction has waited IT years, and it*s stil! not done. 

In the area of health standards, OSHA has also failed to be aggressive and its 
performance is often justly criticized in General Industry and Construction- Since 
its inception in 1970 only 15 or so new or revised general industry health standards 
have been promulgated and two of those have been overturned by the courts. But 
the record in construction is absolutely dismal. 

In IT years, only one construction health standard has ever been promulgated 
specifically for construction— the Asbestos Standard. And just two new General In- 
dustry Standards have been extended to Construction without extensive reductions 
made in the protections afforded construction workers— the Medical Acc^ and 
Hazard Communication standards. And no standards have been promulgated which 
offer more protection to construction workers than to workers in general industry* 
though the reverse is frequently true. 

As a result of OSHA's inaction on construction health standards, construction 
workers are daily exposed to thousands of chemical and physical hazards that 
should be r^ulated but are not. And al^nt standards* workers do not have the 
basis to demand protection* except as offered by the General Duty clause. Mean- 
while, the discovery of new hazards and the devising of ever more esoteric exposures 
increase geometrically each year while OSHA's control of them grows arithmetical- 
ly, advancing one increment every 20 years. 

The failure to promulgate an abrasive blasting standard is one instance which ex- 
emplifies OSHA s lack of aggression in setting construction health standards that 
offer the best feasible protection. 

ABRASIVE BLASTING STANDARD (SILICA DUST). No change has occurred in 
the OSHA standard for abrasive blasting with silica sand since its promulgation in 
I9T1. At that time it was supposed to be just a temporan?' standard. And since as 
early as 1974 NIOSH has conveyed to OSHA that the standard's TLV is too high 
and recommended it be set at one-half the current level. 

It was in 1978 that OSHA conducted a technological feasibility assessment and 
economic impact analysis, but no standard emerged. So even with all the prelimi- 
nary work done on this standard, OSHA just hasn*t the aggressiveness to finish it. 

Now OSHA says it has made a special effort to enforce the existing regulation, 
inadequate as it is, yet we have ^*en very Viiile evidence of this either. In the year 
10/86 throi^h 10/87, for example, only two of 111 OSHA citations received by the 
International issued to IBPAT signatory contractors were for violations of the cur- 
rent abrasive blasting standard 1910.94 and the total fines proposed were zero. This 
hardly represents an aggressive efTort to control unsafe blasting conditions in con- 
struction. 

Silicosist like asbestc^is, is a purely industrial disease. Silica exposure is the only 
way to get it. And an ^gressive regulation with aggressive enforcement is the only 
way to prevent it Neither has been provided by OSHA. 

OSHA has also failed to take an aggressive stance in transferring safe guards of 
General Industry Standards to Construction Standards, thus allowing less protection 
for construction workers than for general industry workers. Two examples are the 
Hearing Conservation Standard, 1910.95, and the Lead Standard, 1910.1025. In both 
cases, worker monitoring and examination safe guards necessary to detect early ex- 
posure and verify compliance were excluded in the construction standards. An ag- 
gressive OSHA effort would have retained or adopted these safeguards for construc- 
tion, 

HEARING CONSERVATION: Noise is a big industrial problem and a standard, 
1910.95, was promulgated which included an amended subpart C, requiring testing 
and evaluation to detect and prevent hearing loss. Yet, in construction, where noise 
is an equal or greater problem* OSHA chose that the amendment would not apply. 
Therefore, the testing and evaluation essential to verification of program effective- 
ness are absent. And the reality is, no testing and measurement programs means no 
compliance. Why should construction workers receive less protection than industrial 
workers in these circumstances? 

LEAD CTANDARD. Another example is the lead standard. It ife a shame that 
there is no construction standard for lead exposures, even though data about work- 
place air lead levels and blood lead levels show that both have decreased in the In- 
dustrial settings since the issuance of OSHA's revised General Industry Lead stand- 
ard in 1978. OTA says the improvements can be explained by "changes in exposure 
to lead in workplace air. the use of medical removal protection, decreases in the 
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amount of lead absorbed from the environment, changes in lead measuring meth- 
ods, and improvements in respirator programs and hygienic practices/* 

In spite of the successes of the standard in General Industry, its scope hat; not 
been expanded to include workers in construction, especially painters who roust 
remove old lead paint from steel structure or from homes. 

Every year new cases of lead poisoning are reported among our members. And in 
all these cases, requirements for blood lead tests for construction workers involved 
in lead removal could hav^ detected these health problems early on and mandated 
correction of work practices. Why shouldn't construction workers expc^ed to lead be 
guaranteed the same protections as industrial workers? 

The typical OSHA response is **technologic infeasibility." But that doesn't really 
hold water. For example, construction employers today routinely monitor workers 
for alcohol and drug abuse. Frequently, blood tests are used. This is not the result of 
any recent revolution in technology, feasibility or methods since the lead standard 
was issued Nothing new has been added to the picture, except the employers' 
desire, that makes this testing or its associated recordkeeping more po^ible today 
than yesterday. Us the same world that could have made blood lead evaluations 
possible in construction when the standard was promulgated. The plain truth is that 
OSHA has failed to aggressively anticipate, evaluate and incorporate reasonable 
technological change into construction standards. 

With new HUD programs aimed at removal of lead paints from houses, the poten- 
tial for exposure for our members will increase dramatically over the next few 
years. Consequently, it is important that OSHA develop a construction-oriented lead 
standard which would require, at a minimum, blood lead testing for all workers in- 
volved in the removal of lead. It is not impossible to see how a construction industry 
lead standard requiring regulated areas and use of control technologies similar to 
those used in the asbestos industry could be relevant. 

The OSR Act clearly intended that standards should be technology- forcing. Yet 
OSHA has regularly failed to aggressively proper non-traditionai innovations 
which are consistent with the obligations of the OSH Act to assure so far as feasible 
safe and healthful workplaces. The lead and hearing conservation standards exem- 
plify this failure. But so do other concerns. 

OSHA has failed, for example, to fully consider public comment during the stand- 
ard Sitting pro^'ess by ignoring responses to Advanced Notice of Proposed Rules 
^ANPR's) or Notice of Proposed Rules (NPR'si which do not fit ur agree with the 
preconceived ends it seeks. One example occurred to IBPAT during the Hazard 
Communication Standard rule making. IBPAT provided extensive comment on the 
hazards in the paint trades. SIC 15, 16, 17. offering 10 pages of documentation of the 
risks of paint trade construction workers, including epidemiologic studies, and pro- 
vided argument related to each risk. But when the rule-making appeared, OSHA 
stated that it had received no comments from anyone concerning expansion of the 
hazard communication standard to other SIC groups. Our comments were raised in 
the Steel Workers' brief, on which IBPAT appeared amicus, which ultimately led to 
the expansion of the standard's scope. But CJSHA ignored our comments completely. 

A similar circumstance faces IBPAT again, with OSHA s proposed modifications 
to the respirator stiindard, HnO.K44. Over the years, IBPAT has proposed to OSHA 
in several hearings and for several dockets that respirator selection be done top- 
down, based on feasibility, to assure workers the highest degree of protection, rather 
than bottom-up as is current practice, which eticourages placing workers in the 
least protective respirators. 

For example, frequently it is technologically and economically feasible to outfit a 
worker in a supplied air hood with a protection factor of 2,(K)0. but it will not done 
because OSHA regulations only require a negative-pressure mask with a protection 
factor of 10. As a result, the worker receives only l/2()0th the available, feasible pro- 
tection. 

We have argued, without a murmur of response from OSHA, that top-down respi- 
rator selection is consistent with obligations of (kbxo) of the OSH Act, providing tne 
best feasible protection for workers, and consistent with good industrial hy/fiene 
practices which typically support selection of the most protective, feasible, coritrols 
first. 

We have also pointed out how current bottom-up selection creates an economic 
incentive for employers to substitute less effective respiratory protection instead of 
more protective engineering controls. After all. if the contractor is faced with using 
a $2,000 ventilator or a $20.00 cartridge respirator, there is no way the contractor 
will fmd the ventilator feasible. If, on the other hand, the selection was between a 
12,000 ventilator and a S2.000 supplied-alr respirator system, then the choice would 
be made on the basis of protection. 
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Yet» OSHA has treated our comments on respirator selection with the same disre- 
gard given to our comments on the Hazard Communication Standard. Yes. OSHA 
may choose what it considers relevant and propose what it considers best. But, 
OSHA has an ofahgation to consider all the facts in reaching its decision and an obli- 
ption to propose and adopt standards which are technology-forcing if they offer 
better protection to workers. The fact is, that the current respirator hierarchy 
do^n t offer the best' feasible protection available for workers. And this is a fact 
OSHA continues to ignore when it should be aggressively pursuing a better solution 
to improving protection for workers required to wear respirators, rather than just 
rphashing the same old traditional approaches, developed before OSHA s time, 
which have already short-changed workers for 80 years or more. 

In other hearings, similar to this one, it has also been recommended to OSHA to 
pursue generic standards, regulating by class of chemicals or by processes, instead 
of substance by substance. There is little doubt that OSHA s potential protection of 
worker health is thwarttni by the glacial pace at which single substance standards 
can be promuigat-d. It should also be pointed out that the whole notion of substance 
by substance regulation is biased to producers or users of raw materials— and they 
employ only a majority of the workers OSHA is charged to protect. In the construc- 
tion arena, where a well-implemented control process is the key to preventing 
multi-substance exposures, generic standards make a lot of common sense. For ex- 
ample, the control measures of the construction Asbestos Standard would apply, ge- 
nericaliy, to many other dust or particulate substances. But, ^ain, OSHA has not 
aggressively pursued this avenue, though for construction work it offers one of the 
best solutions. 

SECOND, you have asked us to consider if OSHAs PATTERNS OF ENFORCE- 
MENT IN INSTRUCTION ARE WORTHWIflLE. Again, the answer is no. In ad^ 
dition to a failure to provide good standards for construction, OSHA has often failed 
in enforcement of key standards for construction. For example, respiratory protec- 
tion requirements and workplace exp<^ure monitoring. 

Because of the temportiry nature of construction job sites, respiratory protection 
frequently becomes necessary to control exposure. However, according to l!)l(KaKln 
before resorting to respirators, ail other feasible means of control, such as prtxiuct 
substitution, engineering controls and administrative procWures are supped to be 
employed. Never, never have we ever seen an employer in construction cited for 
f^oT If P^.^^^^* controls before resorting to respirators. As a consequence. 

LJbHA, by failure to enforce, is allowing employers in practice to do what has been 
turned back time-and-time again in the standard setting process--that is, to select 
respirators for exptjsure control in preference to other more effective means, venti- 
ation, for example. This single factor accounts for thousands of workers .-eceiving 
le^ than the full protection that is their due under BibKoV-that is, the assurance of 
sate and healthful working conditions, insofar as feasible. We do not regard this as a 
worthwhile patterti of enforcement. 

Further, for the period 10/8B through 10/87, OSHA sent IBPAT copies of HI cita^ 
tions issued to signatory contractors. Excluding willful or repeat violations, only 
nme were violations of the respirator standard 1910.184. And the average penalty 
was just $101.00 per citation. Assuming a 51) percent efTiciencv of OSHA "citations 
L^nX?t5;^A^'' ^^"^ P^^^ ^^^^^^ IBPAT signatory contractors per year, with 
^jm IBFAI signatory contractors, this is less than a one in six hundred chance of 
1.^ chance of a respirator citation. Yet studies conducted by 

1151- A 1 show 50 percent of our members report never being provided any respiratory 
protection for work with solvent-borne coatings and BO percent report neurotoxic ef- 
fects o[^ver-exposure to solvents as a regular part of their work. It is our opinion 
then, that UbHA s citation record for respirator violations in the painting construc- 
tion industry represents a failure to aggressively target and enforce. 

Viewed in another fashion, it could be said that if a contractor put 33 cents per 
year aside, by the time cited for a respirator violation, the contractor could pay the 
line, ihis IS hardly a worthwhile, aggressive or successful pattern of enforcement. 

By comparison, the 109 other violations among signatory contractors, not count- 
ing re^at or willfuls. averaeed $248 and occurred with 10 times the frequency of 
respirator violations^ That places a compliance cost for ell other violations on the 
^.ontractor of about ST.CK) per year. Again, this is nothing to rave about, for example 
It can be compared with the Office of Technology Assessment lOTA) estimate for 
manutactunng that concluded a manufacturer needed to put about $30.00 per year 
in the bank to have enough on hand to pay for violations. And while the comparison 
as drawn may not be perfect, it hardly point.s to an aggressive or successful pattern 
ol enforcement m either construction or manufacturing, but clearly, construction is 
worse. 
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Afterall, what kind of ccrmpHance can be drawn from a contractor who realizes 
that placing $30 or even $i ?0 a year in the bank will be nufficient to ofTset any 
likely OSHA fine. What kind of protection can be purchased for that? Very little. 
And in that regard that is what (MlA*s current pattern of enforcement is worth, 
very little, 

CX5HA*s pattern of enforcement also fails in construction to apply standards in a 
technology-forcing fashion— as we believe C^HA is directed to do by the intent of 
the Act An aggressive pattern of enforcement would require OSHA to periodically 
review the changing pattern of feasibility of controls— the st-ate of the art— and 
modify enforcement strata accordingly. A good example where re-evaluation is 
necc^ry has already been couched on briefly in our discussion of the lead stand- 
ard. It is in the area of workplace exposure and bioassay monitoring. 

Many existing C^HA standards applicable to construction could be construed to 
require employers to make workplace expc^ure or bioassay measures to assure com- 
pliance with applicable TLV s or action levels, especially in regards to verifying 
proper respirator selection. In the past, (^HA has been content not to cite employ- 
ers for failure to provide such tests, by and large it seems., because it was considered 
technologically infeasible. We now know from the massive proliferation of drug and 
alcohol testing, discussed earlier, that it is economically and technologically feasible 
for construction employers to carry out monitoring and bioassay programs aimed at 
reducing accidents— especially when they can lay off the responsibility to the 
worker. 

But OSHA has not acted. OSHA has not recc^nimJ that employers with drug and 
alcohol programs have made a de facto demonstration of feasibility for workplace 
substance testing. It is our opinion that a wort hwhile pattern of enforcement would 
include enforcing bioassay and workplace moritoring for workplace substances in 
accordance with requirements of existing standards and that OSHA should also pro- 
mulgate new standards that require such monitoring for workplace exposures in 
future standards. 

Certainly, any employer currently using drug and alcohol testing also has the 
ability to use other tests for detec .ng other substances that relate to workplace ex- 
posures that mp,y be even more likely to cause workplace injury or illness. 

The third area on which you requested comment is HOW EQUIPPED OSHA IN- 
SPECTORS ARE. IN TERMS OF SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE. TO RECX>GNIZE 
CONSTRUCTION HAZARDS. Without a doubt, there is a need for OSHA staff with 
better knowledge of the construction industries, and its not limited to inspectors. 
Consider, for example, the way in which information provided by IBPAT to OSHA 
was used in the benzene standard. 

IBPAT provided exposure modeled estimates to OSHA for benzene exposure. The 
exposure estimates were based on 8 hours per day of product application at various 
rates of use. OSHA contended in its notice of the standard in the federal register 
that our model was flawed because it would only iuke a few minutes to spray the 
room, after which the worker would leave it; so the worker would never be exposed 
to benzene for 8 hours. Well, where did OSHA expect the worker to go after finish- 
ing the room? Home? In fact, he or she would go on to the next room, and the next, 
starting the exposure cycle over and over again. And, at the end of 8 hours, that 
worker would have 8 hours of exposure— not at all unlike painting in the same 
room for 8 hours, since the bulk of the exposure is from the spray plume itself, not 
from evaporation of solvents from the walls. This lack of understanding of construc- 
tion proce^es leads many in OSHA, who do not have construction experience, to 
underestimate the exposures and risk in construction, comparing them to industrial 
examples, from the background most have come. 

As for OSHA inspectors in construction, mmi have good solid safety backgrounds, 
not health backgrounds. Inspectors cite what they see and see what they know. And 
in the paint trades, for example, it appears they know 10 times as much about 
safety as health* based on citations issued. For the paint trades^ inspectors more 
knowledgeable about respirator selection, about paint systems and components, 
about epoxies and urethanes, these are needed. Every trade could establish 'm list. 
But much of what is needed is TRAINING AND TESTING of ofTicers to insure they 
have the knowledge. Perhaps a certification of officers for certain fields or processes 
would be appropriate. I know OSHA's training institute is moving in this direction 
and doing what it can with what at has. But developing better training requires a 
deeper commitment of resources, which doesn*t seem to be available, Further, over- 
all it is diiTicult to criticize the inspectors when conditions within OSHA are such 
that even the perfect inspector would be reasonably inefTective. A racing engine on 
a wheelbarrow is a waste of power. 
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To begin with, all the skill and knowledge in the world wouldn't be able to offset 
the understaffing and underfundmg of inspection staff that has persist^ in OSHA. 
1 have heard it said that there are more game wardens than OSHA inspectors and 
have no reason to doubt the truth of it, that the animals of the country l\ave more 
protectors than the workers, with additional staffing and funding, the shortages of 
skills could be met. 

Finally, You have asked us to give our opinion on whether THE ACT PROVIDE 
SUFFICIENT COVERAGE FOR CONSTRUCTION WORKERS. In our presentation 
this morning, we have elaborated on a number of short-comings in standard setting, 
enforcement, funding and so on. There are also some solutions that would be valua- 
ble, recognizing that funding shortages are likely to continue as they always have. 

For example, in the at^nce of OSHA being granted the resources to conduct 
workplace substance monitoring, these requirements of testing rightfully belong 
upon employers doing the work as a necessary part of their obligation to assure a 
safe and healthful workplace. Then, the OSHA inspectors iob would be one of evalu- 
ating the data, its efficacy and the protections provided to meet the conditions, 
Therefore, more monitoring requirements for employers who engage in work which 
exc^s the TI.V*8 of hazardous chemicals or for employers who rely on respirators 
for worker protection make sense. 

Second* certification of workers or their supervisors or their foremen for certain 
classes of hazardous work, for example asbestos, or lead, or urethane or spray paint- 
ing or work at elevations, needs to he implemented. The basis for such certification 
requirements is found throughout the construction standards, in at least 35 sections. 
Certification of workers, supervisors and their foremen is the key to assuring a 
work-force trained in the hazards of the trades and methods of hazard avoidance or 
containment, much as training and certification is a key to good OSHA inspectors. 
Such a workforce hel{^ offset the inability of OSHA inspectors to be ever-present 
and increases the likelihood that OSHA will be called upon when needed, a preemi- 
nent means of targeting something OSHA can never be too good at doing- 

The rationale underlying certification of workers, supervisors or foremen is very 
simple. It is an employers obligation to provide a safe and healthful work environ- 
ment. To the extent that this environment can only be assured through the actions 
of workers, then employers must be responsible for assuring that the workers are 
qualified by their ability and knowledge to act in a fashion that minimizes the risk, 
A process of certification of the workforce engaged in risky work is the best means 
for the employer to accomplish this. 

Certification can work. Our District Council 9 of New York City has such a pro- 
gram for the certification of foremen. Joint labor-management sponsored, it requires 
anyone working on any job as a foreman to be safety certified. Representatives of 
DC 9 are here today to olTer details of that program and I believe a management 
representative of the painting industry will appear later this week. 

But, while all the standard setting and enforcement concepts we have discussed so 
far may be possible under the current Act, ther^^ are some issues in construction 
which the Act cannot address. For example, the OSH Act does not cover an estimate 
ed 900,000 self-employed workers. Now in General Industry, not covering the self- 
employed may not be such a problem. After all, it takes a few million dollars to 
open up a paint plant. But it only costs about $200.00 to capitalize yourself as a 
painting contractor, and that s if yor decide to wear clean whites instead of jeans. 
And so it IB a problem. 

In the painting trades 95 percent of our contractors employs five or fewer workers 
and at any time at least one in 10 or one in 20 painters is self-employed, which is 
almost synonymous with out of work. As a result, each day of the year 4r),0(K) to 
90,000 painters (union and non-union) are engaged in potentially hazardous coatings 
application work and are not covered by OSIm, 

Of greater concern is the way this group of self-employed painters undermine cov- 
erage for other painters. These self-employed painters, not covered by OSHA, bid for 
work against the other contractors who must comply with OSHA regulations, and 
as a result gain a competitive edge that forces other painting contractors, covered 
by OSHA, to either loose the bid or skimp on protections to win it. 

The prd[>Iem gets worse. What is more frequently occurring these days is that 
smal! and medium size contractors— those with five or fewer emplovers— have wised 
up and "'subcontract** to these **8elf-employed" contractors il use the terms loosely) 
to avoid legitimate costs of doing business, such as complying with OSHA regula- 
tions. Vxn not certain, but I believe this is a problem for other construction sectors 
us well, and it cannot be addressed by the current Act. 

In conclusion, some of our concerns about OSHA in standards .setting and enforce- 
ment in construction are not structural. But this is belied by the fact, for example. 
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that health regulations grow at a rate 15 times faster in manufacturing than in con- 
struction and that enforcement penalties may be less than half the rate for con- 
struction as in manufacturing. 

In addition, The current record of occupational safety and health in construction 
is not good. And the growing numbers of accidents, injuries and deaths is just the 
visible outline of a festering cauldron of occupational mayhem and disease which 
remains largely invisible to us all due to insufficient reporting and measurement 
requirements, under reporting on or ignoring of existing recordkeeping and monitor* 
ing requirements and disease latency. 

Make no mistake about it. Construction is not an easy environment to regulate. 
The jobs are all temporary. The workforce is transient. And the work at any jobsite 
changes from day to day and hour to hour. Worksite control is frequently fragment- 
ed, with several employers occupying the same workspace at the same time. This i<» 
a far cry from the fixed worksites of manufacturing where the same jobs are done 
at the same location by substantially the same workers day in and day out for year 
after year. And everyone is working for a single employer. 

It is possible then that these differences require two separate legislative mandates 
rather than a single one. especially if OSHA is unable to improve its record. 

In addition, it wouldn't hurt to help OSHA with its job by offering tax credits to 
construction employers who invest in safety-related equipment and writing govern- 
ment work bid specifications that require, specifically and explicitly, the kinds of 
safety and health equipment that must be provided by the contractor to be a suc- 
cessful bidder. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to provide these comments. We are 
open to any questions you may have. 

Prepared Statement of Edward J. Carlough. general 
PRESIDENT, Sheet Metal Workers' International Association 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Ed Carlough and I am general presi- 
dent of the Sheet Metal Workers' International Association, a union of approximate^ 
ly 150,000 members in the United States and Canada. About 100,000 are skilled 
craftsmen in construction — primarily installing and maintaining HVAC systems— in 
both new construction and rehab and retrofit construction work. Another 40,000 of 
our members are employed in the manufacturing of heating and air conditioning 
systems and equipment and other appliances. A smaller number are employed in 
other general industries such as railroads and shipbuilding. 

We thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
resent our concerns about OSHA's performance in the construction industry. I am 
ere to share our recent experiences with OSHA's monitoring and enforcement of 
the asbestos standard, and OSHA's general inability to address health and safety 
hazards in the construction industry. 

I first would like to inform you of some activities within our industry which have 
made us more sensitive to OSHA's performance than ever before. 

We are well aware that construction workers are exposed to health hazards 
beyond the traditional scope of construction safety matters. Asbestos is THE major 
regulated health hazard that we are presently faced with. A nationwide medical 
screening program of sheet metal construction workers with 20-25 or more years in 
the industry shows that approximately half of them have abnormal x-rays. These 
abnormalities are most likely associated with previous exposure to asbestos. These 
individuals were the entrants into the construction industry up through the mid- 
60's. A younger generation of sheet metal workers has entered the industry and is 
now working on repair or renovation in the same buildings built by the older work- 
ers who are being screened. The rnaiority of them are working with or around asbes- 
tos and asbestos-containing materials, removing or installing HVAC systems. 

The cases of cancers and asbestos-related diseases we are discovering through our 
medical program is placing a tremendous financial burden on our Tiealth funds, 
workers compensation and Medicare insurance program. I obviously cannot begin to 
address the tragedy, sadness, and disabling illness that asbestos has brought to 
sheet metal workers, their families, and their survivors. 

We are joined by union contractors in the sheet metal industry in our determina- 
tion to avoid repetition of this terrible situation in the future by training iourney- 
nien and apprentices in prooer work practices and handling of asbestos products en- 
countered in their work. We have developed an asbestos abatement training pro- 
gram excelled bv none. Our local leadership should now have a high level of aware- 
ness of the problem and our union publications supply information on a regular 
basis about asbestos and the consequences of unprotected exposure. Because of this 
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educational effort, which has been growing over the past three years, we are en^ 
countering a lot more inquiries from our members in the field than ever before And 
as a result, our contact with OSHA area offices and compliance officers has been 
growing proportionally. , . . . 

It is our keen disappointment with OSHA that brings me here today 
Asbestos has been regulated in one form or another by OSHA for a long time. Yet 
despite the agency's familiarity with the mineral, we see an alarming deficiency in 
the expertise, availability of and enforcement by OSHA inspectors. Guidelines tor 
monitoring and enforcing asbestos abatement and removal are fairly straight-for- 
ward And as one might expect-because of our thorough 32-hour training program, 
asbestos removal work is not an area in which we are encountering problems, in- 
stead we are learning— instance by instance— that sheet metal workers and others 
working for general and subcontractors on multi-employer sites are being exposed to 
high levels of asbestos over relatively short periods of time. The problem is com- 
pounded because the same construction people move to other Jobs with repeated ex- 

^°ln?he past few months Sheet Metal Workers in El Paso, TX and EvansviUe, IN 
have had terrible experiences with OSHA. The failure of OSHA or its designated 
state agency to meet their regulatory responsibilities has left about two dozen sheet 
metal workers with great anxiety about their future health. I couldn t tell you how 
many others from additional crafts are also affected in these two areas. Our sheet 
metal members are very worried about the high levels of asbestos they were exposed 
to during remodeling and renovation work. . . . i i 

In El Paso the exposures occurred because of an OSHA industrial hygienist s lack 
of expertise in respiratory protection. An industrial hygienist in OSHA s Lubbuck 
office which covers El Paso, told our agent by phone that the sheet metal workers 
should wear "disposable paper respirators with two supports'' (which means two 
elastic bands around the head) until the inspector got there-which was supposed to 
have been the next day. That next day was more like 2V2 weeks later. By UbHA s 
own standards* paper masks are not suitable for asbestos exposure 

In the El Paso case, which we are documenting thoroughly, the OSHA compliance 
officer refused to conduct air sainpling on a Friday because it would run into over- 
time which he didn't think he could get authorized. El Paso is 600 miles away from 
the area office. Yet the inspector couldn't take extra time to do air sampling of a 
serious situation at one of iw renovation sites. We do not want to make unreason- 
able demands or unnecessarily cut into someone's weekend. However, OSHA inspec- 
tors have a sworn duty which we think should be respected and upheld. Ihe LI ^aso 
problem began in July and to my knowledge is now scheduled for informal review 
by OSHA's regional administrator in Dallas: We will wait until after that review to 
consider what further steps to take. 

OSHA s approved Indiana program reacted with indolence to requests for guid- 
ance and assistance after heavy exposures were incurred in Evansville. I understand 
it took weeks for an Indiana state inspector to do an investigation, take oral histo- 
ries of the individuals and advise them of their options. And this took place only 
after the Federal OSHA monitor did some nudging in Indianapolis. 

The Texas and Indiana stories are extreme but yet they have happened I vc 
asked our union representatives around the country (see exhibit A. "The Scene 
Today \ p.H) to start putting in writing their experiences with OSHA and enforce- 
ment* of the asbestos standard so we*ll have more documentation of what s been hap- 
pening under this administration, and any others in the future for that matter 

What I fear is happening more often is that repair and replacement of long seg- 
ments of ducts and pipes are being treated as small-scale, short duration work 
which is difficult to determine or define in the sheet metal industry. As you kn9w, 
OSHA has yet to provide a good working definition of small-scale, short duration 
work. Ytt these jobs are exempt from full regulation. This, in effect, gives contrac- 
tors discretion to decide if a job is small-scale, short duration, what of the workers 
who ordinarily work on small scale and short duration jobs? This is a highly mobile 
segment of the industry and these workers can work on \] or 4 such jobs per month. 
Has this type of almost constant exposure been considered? What protection can 
these people expect? We are fairly certain what the rip and zip contractors will 
decide 

At a hospital job in Paterson. New Jersey which started last month, a relatively 
small sheet metal job is underway, replacing segment after segment of asbestos-in- 
sulated duct. There are only a few people doing this job but our representative 
called OSHA anywav out of concern for our members and a lot oi other people po- 
tentiallv affected in* the hospital— patients and employee.s alike. To its credit, an 
OSHA representative came the next day and instructed the hospital to do aw mom- 
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toring. We are now trying to find out where, when, and how the monitoring was 
done because the sample came back .003 f/cc. It has been more than a month since 
OSHA took a bulk sample and still no analysis of the material is available. The 
sample hasn't come back from the lab. The .003 f/cc count is so well below the as- 
bestos standard's action level that no glove bag or other precautions are required 
and the sheet metal work goes on. 

We hear many types of stories like this and I'm asking our agents to document 
them. It is common in our industry that sheet metal work may be done in a few 
days, a few weeks or a few months, depending on the job. On the smaller jobs where 
asbestos is as much a threat as anywhere else, it takes almost that long to get 
OSHA to respond to the formal written complaint. 

Obviously, some of this poor performance by OSHA is a reflection of political phi- 
losophy at the top. We are highly critical, however, of a number of other factors. 

1. Lack of inspectors. In 1982 OSHA had authority to hire up to 1,800 enforcement 
personnel. At the Administration's request, the number was dropped to 1,200 inspec- 
tors and there are now only about 1,000 inspectors to cover both construction and 
general industry. 

2. Too many non-inspection activities. The 1,000 federal inspectors are also expect- 
ed to: 

a. hold informal meetings to settle cases. 

b. act as consultants to businesses; 

c. serve as public relations agents by giving speeches and arranging seminars; 

d. act as information officers to handle public inquiries; 

e. oversee data processing operations; 

f. monitor state plans; 

g. handle Freedom of Information requests; 

h. set up office safety and health programs. 

In addition to this list, I understand OSHA is considering yet another voluntary 
management program termed "CHAMPS" (Cooperative Health Audit and Monitor- 
ing Programs) which would have to be monitored by OSHA inspectors. Whether this 
takes effect or not, the OSHA inspectors are saddled with a lot of work which 
should be handled by administrative personnel. Small wonder the number of OSHA 
inspections is down. 

3. Inexperienced and incomplete construction inspections. We reviewed copies of 
OSHA citations we've been accumulating the past year and find that of the 216 cita- 
tions in our files, 120 or 56 percent were primarily electrical, ground fault and 
guardrail citations with minimal or no fines at all. One hundred of the 216 citations, 
or 46 percent, contained absolutely no fines. Of all the 216 total citations reviewed, 
none identified an asbestos problem. 

The code of regulations for construction standards is nearly as thick as the regula- 
tions for general industry. OSHA has maintained a policy of hiring inspectors with- 
out regard to industry; specialties. We believe that policy is wrong. It's obvious that 
there are worlds of differences between a manufacturing plant and a construction 
site. The construction industry experiences among the highest injury and fatality 
rates in the country. There are a few unskilled personnel and a lot of highly-skilled 
crafts working simultaneously with specialty contractors. We accept the higner risk 
factor associated with construction work but think OSHA must reco enize the hieh 
degree of specialization involved in putting a building together. We believe OShA 
needs construction specialty inspectors who can help us minimize the high accident 
and death rates in the industry. 

There is one other issue which I would like to address and which I briefly alluded 
to earlier about small-scale, short-duration renovation work done in a Paterson, 
New Jersey hospital. The issue is indoor air quality. It's a complex one yet an area 
which OSHA has virtually ignored. We are increasingly involved in it because of all 
the rehab, renovation, and remodeling work which we must perform in occupied 
buildings. One of our great concerns is preventing the spread of asbestos fiber 
through the ventilation systems, elevator shafts and hall passages. But there are 
other toxic substances transmitted through ventilating systems which affect the oc- 
cupants au well. The problem escalates in buildings which draw little fresh outside 
air and rely instead on filters to clean the closed system. Unless the filters are con- 
scientiously cleaned aiid/or replaced, they can continue to circulate toxins for 
months after a remodeling job. In addition, the mechanical equipment chambers 
must be inspected and cleaned every six months. This is not being done in most in- 
stances. 

We would like to see OSHA develop through regulation, bidding specs for contrac- 
tors and engineers that would specify the proper controls and procedures which 
must be followed on work done in occupied buildings. We also oelieve a method 
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could be developed for contractors to monitor the environment both inside and out- 
side the work area and record it in their logs. Again, this would require review by 
an inspector competent in the construction industry setting. 

To summari?.:, Mr, Chairman: We believe OSHA is doing too little because there 
are too few inspectors; we are concerned about the quality of the inspection force 
and have been appalled bv the inspector inexperience and cavalier attitudes encoun- 
tered in the situations described. OSHA has created a written formal complaint 
system which is unwieldly and timenionsuming for union representatives in the con- 
struction industry where job movement and mobility are constant characteristics. 

OSHA inspectors are bogged down with administrative functions which han.'per 
their ability to perform job safety and health inspections. There are few inspectors 
who know much about construction, yet construction is an acknowledged hazardous 
industry with changing technology. Clearly, OSHA's inspector training needs im- 
proving. A part of that improvement should include specialization in building 
design, engineering and construction. 1 have offered some data which we have avail- 
able on the kinds of OSHA citations issued on sheet metal construction jobs and 
they are not impressive. 

The amount of asbestos containing material going into new construction is vastly 
reduced from 15 years ago. But the buildings constructed 15-20 and more years ago 
are undergoing renovations which create entirely new episodes of exposure as the 
asbestos is disturbed. This time the buildings are frequently occupied, endangering 
an even greater worker population. Indoor air quality is being addressed to a cer* 
tain extent by the EPA and amendments to the Toxic Substances Control Act. But 
these are currently limited to asbestos in schools. In the meantime— and I mean 
daily— long after remodeling work is completed in commercial and public buildings, 
asbestos fibers and other toxins continue to How through sick buildings making sick 
workers of its occupants. 

We hope OSHA will listen to the concerns raised by us before this committee. We 
appreciate the opportunity to raise them. 

Senator Dodd. Jim, we appreciate your being here today as well. 

Mr. Cole. It is a pleasure to be here, and Td like to thank you on 
behalf of the Iron Workers for giving us this invitation. 

First of all. Senator, I would like to say that our General Presi- 
dent, Jake West, wanted to be here, but he was tied up at the 
AFL-CIO convention, and that's why I am here as his substitute. 

I am here today to offer my union's whole-hearted support for 
Senator Dodd's bill. The needs of the construction industry for too 
long have not been given enough emphasis by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration and by Congress. 

We supported the enactment of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act, and we continue to recognize the need for that act. But 
almost 20 years of experience have taught us that the existing act 
does not provide the necessary mechanics to protect construction 
workers in the Nation's workplaces. 

It is my view and the view of the Iron Workers' Union that the 
best way to ensure a safety and health work environment for con- 
struction employees is to enact the kinds of provisions found in 
Senator Dodd's bill. These provisions will be of tremendous benefit 
to construction workers and will, I believe, help to reduce the nu- 
merous deaths and injuries in our industry. 

OSHA now says that the proposed legislation is unnecessary be- 
cause adequate protection can be afforded to construction workers 
under the present act and administration. If this were the case, our 
industry would not have one of the highest rates of injury and 
death in the country. 

It therefore remains necessary for Congress to take this action 
and strengthen the mandate to provide a safe workplace for its 
construction workers. 
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This committee is well aware of the statistics demonstrating that 
the construction industry is, without question, one of the most, if 
not the most, occupationally dangerous industries. 

Further, there can be no question that iron workers perform 
some of the most dangerous jobs in that industry. It is the iron 
workers who erect the initial framework of buildings, structures 
and bridges to establish a workplace for el\ the other construction 
trades. Until the initial framework is erected, there is no place 
against which to lean ladders or from which to hang nets. Thus we 
provide the erected structure upon which the OSHA standards are 
based. Not only does our craft require special skills, but the nature 
of our work is unique. 

With the exception of a very few field inspectors who work out of 
the area offices, OSHA has much difficulty in understanding the 
iron working industry in a way that would enable it to write realis- 
tic and pragmatic standards. For instance, although OSHA has pro- 
posed standards regarding fall protection, those standards are inad- 
equate when they apply to iron workers. OSHA has proposed that 
iron workers tie off using safety belts when erecting the initial 
framework; however, the iron worker has nothing to tie off to until 
we have erected a framework to tie from. 

OSHA has also requested that we utilize ladders ana scaffolds to 
protect ourselves in this initial erection process. But a quick glance 
at death and injury statistics for the unionized segment of our in- 
dustry shows that ladders and scaffolds account for a large percent- 
age of such deaths and injuries, 

OSHA often fails to issue a standard at all despite overwhelming 
evidence of a need for such standard. In our industry, there is a 
paint called '*slick paint" which is often applied to steel before it is 
erected. The name for the paint is appropriate because it is ex- 
tremely slippery, especially when it gets wet. Iron workers contin- 
ually have to walk on slick paint, and in doing so are subjected to a 
potentially fatal hazard. OSHA is well aware of this hazard. Both 
OSHA and NIOSH have issued studies showing the need for the 
regulation of the use of slick paint. Yet OSHA has not yet accepted 
slick paint as an issue that should be resolved by the revision of 
the steel erection standard. 

These are just a couple of examples of problems that the agency 
has failed to address in a practical way. We need people in OSHA 
in Washington who are specialists in the construction industry and 
in writing construction standards. 

We are vehement in our position that OSHA should accept the 
advice and expertise of its own Construction Advisory Committee 
who are appointed by the Secretary of Labor. We are very pleased 
with and look forward to Assistant Secretary Scannell's commit- 
ment that the Advisory Committee will play a much more impor- 
tant role in OSHA s deliberations. 

We also need inspectors who know the industry and who work 
primarily or exclusively in construction. I do not intend my com- 
ments here to be a criticism of OSHA s present inspectors, but 
rather a criticism of OSHA's failure over the years to fulfill its 
commitment to hire inspectors with construction experience and to 
sufficiently train inspectors to recognize hazards in the construc- 
tion industry. 
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There also has to be a realization that the construction industry 
is not composed of a homogeneous group of employees. There are 
numerous crafts in the industry, each with their own individual 
problems and hazards. Inspectors need to be trained in all aspects 
of construction work so they can go onto a project and recognize 
the hazards facing each construction employee. 

Something must be done to stem what has been referred to as 
the '^rising tide" of deaths and injuries in the construction indus- 
try. Obviously, legislation will not by itself ensure safe and health- 
ful workplaces. The ultimate responsibility in this regard rests 
with employers. Nevertheless, Congress through this legislation 
can help by encouraging, educating ana even forcing employers to 
live up to their moral and statutory obligation. 

I thank you on behalf of the members of the Iron Workers and 
on behalf of all construction workers for the efforts you are making 
to protect their lives. 

Senator, those are my General President's words. I would like to 
make a few comments on some of the things I have heard here this 
morning, with vour permission. 

First of all let me give you a hitle background on myself—and 
incidentally, before I get into that, I would like to extend to you 
the greetings of your constituents from Connecticut. I talked to 
Teddy Bernard this morning; I saw your friends Joe Eagan, Dennis 
Foley and Pete Reilly— I was at a dinner with you for Pete Reiily a 
long time ago, his testimonial dinner — 

%nator Dodd. Foley, Eagan and Reiliy— I'll tell you, that's not 
very homogeous there— the Irish are in control, V\\ tell you. 

Mr. Cole. Yes, sir. Anyway, I came out of th. New York City 
area, and I guess I was born into the iron working industry. At the 
age of 17, I went on my first construction job. I did it when I went 
through college, got out of that, went in the service for a couple of 
years, came back, went to law school nights and worked as an iron 
worker in New York days. I used to have a lot of arguments with 
my father, who was the business manager of Local 40 in New York 
for many years and later went on to the international. We used to 
argue about one thing that seemed sort of significant to me here 
today. He always told me that construction safety began on the job, 
and he proved it in his own career many, many times by going on a 
job and just tying it up when people wouldn't cover holes. He sat 
100 men down one time and had two people take a cross-cut saw, 
cut the plank to suit the holes. This was in 1983. It goes back a 
way. 

But anyway, when I came into Washington, what we argued 
about was he said it had to be on the job, and I said, well, when 
youVe doing it on the job and you get involved with OSHA—and 
we did in 1972, and he was head of the Iron Workers Safety Com- 
mittee at the time— 1 said they can do a real job on you with the 
regulations. 

Now, I want to preface my remarks by saying this. The OSHA 
officials that I have met since I came to Washington— and I have 
been involved with them since 1972 and with the Safetv Committee 
of the iron workers, which I now chair, with the Building Trades 
Committee, and also with our joint Labor-Management Safety Com- 
mittee all these years— are well-meaning, very capable, very well- 
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intentioned people, and I don't want to say anything derogatory 
about them. But my problem, when you talk about legislative 
versus administrative changes, is very simple. I have watched it for 
many, many years, I have watched the administrations come, and I 
have watched the administrations go. One of the things we are 
asking for — and as you said before, we did want our own agency, 
and Instead you are propc^ing legislatiwly that we would get at 
least our own department over there that would be cognizant of 
our needs and receptive to our n^s. On my left is Steve Cooper- 
Steve Cooper was the first Special Assistant for Construction ap- 
pointed under the Carter Administration to the A^istant Secre- 
tary. -Vhen the Reagan Administration came along, they did away 
with his job; they no longer felt there was a need for that. 

So my point is that unless it is done legislatively, we'll be in the 
sanie boat. As the administrations come and go, they can either 
decide to have that kind of an operation, or they can decide to do 
away with it. 

I am very happy to see Mr. Culver aboard. I think he is a real 
asset. I think his office is a real asset. I would compliment the 
OSHA Administration for putting that into effect. But again I 
would point out to you that I think it is very, very important that 
it be done legislatively rather than administratively, for the obvi- 
ous reasons that I just brought up. 

The other thing that I heard here this morning that you raised 
was can one individual be an expert in all areas. I grew up in this. 
That is all I ever heard in my whole life was iron work. I some- 
times think that it would be difficult for any individual to com- 
pletely knowledgeable about all of the different facets of construc- 
tion and all of the different trades, let alone be completely knowl- 
edgeable in all of the different industries. 

So I think it is absolutely essential and extremely important that 
we have individuals who have the practical experience rather than 
just the professional experience. I can remember one time being on 
a tier job in New York, working with my uncle. We were plumbing 
up an offset which some engineer had designed. We were out on 
the steel, and I can rememl^r my uncle saying— and maybe it il- 
lustrates the point extremely well— he said, "I'd like to get the 
fellow who designed that out here with us so he'd know what we 
have to go through.'' Maybe he'd be a little more cognizant when 
he designed something that you have to erect it, and you have to 
build it and you have to plumb it up and make it straight. 

I think that those things are things that I wanted to at least call 
to your attention and tell you how we feel about them. I am sure 
there are many more that would come to my mind if we had that 
kind of time. But I certainly do appreciate all the efforts that you 
are making. 

I'll conclude with this. I remember L' Ambiance Plaza, but before 
that, I remember the Saint Mary's disaster when that cooling » 
tower came down. And I'll put it to you this way. Senator. The dav 
after that happened, Steve Cooper was there, and I went in with 
Jack Lyons who was then our general president. We flew in and 
met at that site. When I got home that night after meeting with 
the officials of OSHA, the general secretary of the union who I 
worked for, who was president and who testified before you not too 
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long ago. left a message for me to go back with him Sunday. I went 
back to the funeral of the nine iron workers who were buried from 

that school. , n i 

I think that really brings it home when you see all the people 
who were involved in that. That same day, I took a nde in the 
scale box up to the top of that job where it collapsed, and I saw trie 
concrete—as a matter of fact, I put some in my pocket— and how 
the whole thing had come down. , , . , . ™ 

Then, when the tragedy happened up at L Ambiance Plaza the 
following day, President Drake and myself and Steve Cooper also 
went up to that, and we saw all the human horror of thorn people 
standing around there, waiting ior the people to try and get the 
bodies out and to see if anybody was alive. , , , . 

I think that's what brings it home that something should be 
done, and it is very necessary that it be done. . u ir f 

On behalf of the Iron Workers International and on behalt ol 
President West, I'd like to thank you personally for all your efforts. 
We sincerely appreciate them 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Jim, very, very much for those com- 
ments, and I appreciate— so often, we talk about numbers and sta- 
tistics and forget that those statistics have faces and families. In 
fact I regret that tcd&y we didn't invite some of the famihM ol the 
L' Ambiance Plaza people just to sit in the hearing room; they cer- 
tainly could have been here, and I maybe should have extend^ an 
invitation for them to be here, because it does remind you from 
time to time that these tragedies go far beyond just the time ot the 
tragedy itself and the funerals and the rescue eflorts, that they 
continue for years, the effects on the families and what it means. 
And there is no way you can calculate— there is not a price tag you 
put on that. I always find it somewhat annoying when people are 
trying to calculate the costs of these things. I don t know how you 
put a price tag on human lives and families and lost fathers and 
God knows what else is associated with it. So we thank you. 

Steve, did you have any particular comments you wanted to 
make at all? , 

Mr. Cooper. Just two real fast ones. As was pointed oat. we do 
have a concern in the Standards Department which we discussed 
earlier of construction expertise in those areas, and also m the 
compliance area. In 1980, as Jim pointed out, I was mvoWed with 
OSHA in charge of construction safety for this agency, UbHA. We 
spent quite a few weeks and months putting together a prc^am m 
which we would come up with the construction space list, the crite- 
ria, etc, etc. That still exists. Nothing happened on that. And I am 
very happy to see Gerry Scannell and Allan McMillan looking into 
that area. I am not naive, but I have a lot of faith in those two 
individuals sitting behind me, and I think they will work with us 
to move some of this down the road and get going on the right 
track. 

Thank you. , 
Senator Dodd. Good. I have sort of the same reaction as you do, 

and I'm glad to hear you say that as well. 
Let me ask just a couple of questions to the two Jims, and please 

jump in any time you want to— I don't know if it is proper to a 
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Senator to tell a coun^l to do that, but if you so feel moved, don*t 
hraitate to do so. 

You pointed out, Mr. Cole, obviously, the debate with your dad 
about where the responsibility b^ns. We heard OSHA say— and I 
noticed heads nodding in agreement— that when these things 
happen, obviously, we want to see OSHA do a better job, but none 
of us believes it is ail OSHA's responsibility. But obviously, having 
construction sites where the employer and the employees are as 
knowledgeable about safety standards as possible is essential to 
eliminate or at least reduce substantially the necessity to have in- 
spections occur. 

One of the arguments we get from time to time is that, well, 
look, a lot of these accidents occur because the fellows working on 
the job are creating their own unsafe conditions. They are doing 
things they shouldn^t* be doing, and they know better, or they 
should know better. 

What do the iron workers do, for instance, Jim, to see to it that 
the worker on the job gets the kind of training and expertise neces- 
sary to be able to take care of himself and his coworkers on the 
job— and to what extent should we do more? 

Mr. Ck)LE. We have an apprentice training program as I am sure 
you are aware, and essentially, safety is taught not only as a spe- 
cial subject during that apprenticeship, but it is also interspersed 
throughout every other course. So that would be one of the main 
contributions that we make to trying to make the job a safer work- 
place. 

We are in favor of what they call safety meetings on jobs. Some 
people call them ''toolbox meetings* —they have all kinds of names 
on them. But we feel that there should be more of that, Senator, 
where there is time set aside where the foreman actually goes 
ahead and conducts a little bit of a safety meeting. It doesn t take 
long, I attended many of them when I was on a job. 

Unfortunately, I would say this to you, though. Many of the ones 
that I attended would be after a rash of accidents as a young man; 
after two or three people got hurt, they decided they needed a 
safety meeting. I always thought that it would be much more effec- 
tive if they had them regularly, like once a week on a Monday 
morning, or whatever time they had put aside, for 10, 15, 20 min- 
utes, just to remind the people of what they should do. 

There is no question about it — I would ^y that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the unionized segment of the industry know what 
they should do. The problem I have always felt myself is that if you 
do the same thing over and over and over again, you have a tend- 
ency to become complacent and not to watch what you are doing. 
And in our segment of the industry, in the iron working segment of 
the industry, you don't have that many chances to make mistakes 

Senator I>odd. What about retraining or training up? I would 
presume what is happening in the construction trades is similar to 
what is happening in almost every other field; the idea that you 
could learn a skill and for the most part of a career, at least years 
ago, the technology didn't train substantially. Today, it changes so 
fast — before a job site is complete, there are new concepts coming 
in, new ideas, new equipment. 
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To what extent can organized labor play a part in seeing to it 
that the worker stays on top of the new technologies; how much 
responsibility should it be of organized labor, or should the employ- 
er assume that responsibility, or is it a joint one in your view? 

Mr. Cole. We have journeyman upgrading courses— Fm talking 
about with the iron workers— and through that journeyman up- 
grading, safety is also part of that process. Steve himself is in- 
volved in foreman training. 

Do you want to comment, Steve? 

Mr. Cooper, Yes, Senator Dodd. 

We, like most international unions, are participating in what we 
call in our international union a national fund, that is, a joint 
la^r-management commitment to put certain cents aside per each 
hour worked to provide additional training in the areas of safety 
and health and other areas. That is in addition to the apprentice- 
ship program which is a 3-year, Federally-registered program, for 
training. 

In addition to that, we in the iron workers have gone veiy heavi* 
ly into foreman training because the foreman as we consider has 
the care, custody and control of that job. Regardless of what OSHA 
says, regardless of what Congress mandates, that foreman is the 
one on the job that directs that work force, etc. We are working 
very heavily with the foreman training. In fact, we have one 
coming up in Seattle a week from now. And we have about 200 
foremen in Detroit, 300 in Chicago, those large amounts. We don't 
train them all at once, but we train them in that amount of people. 
It works very well. 

Mr. Cole. The National Training Fund is joint labor-manage- 
ment. So we would definitely consider it a joint labor-management 
responsibility, and it is financed, Senator, through a cents-per-hour 
contribution on work throughout the country. 

Senator Dodd. OK. Jim, do you want to comment on any of this? 

Mr. Lapping, Yes, sir. As you know, in our legislation— your leg- 
islation—we have worked so much with you we like to say it is 
ours jointly— 

Senator Dodd. I accept that. Victory has a thousand fathers. 
When you start calling it mv legislation. Til know we^re in trouble. 

Mr. Lapping. I say **ours because the contractors have attended 
numerous hours, as the engineers have, in helping your staff— Jeff 
Anders and Patty McGovern have really provided the hard work to 
help us put this together. And from these meetings with the con- 
tractors, the contents of this bill, the real essential element of this 
is consistency around the country, because we have experience 
with contractors on certain projects going millions of man-hours 
without even a lost time injury let alone a fatality. So we know the 
techniques and the criteria that are necessary. And your bill pointe 
out those areas in which the contractors— hopefully, in their testi- 
mony—we all agree are the elements needed. The problem is even 
within some excellent companies, they have projects that do not 
complete the implementation of the safety program, and your legis- 
lation provide for that. I think we neeid consistency, and our 
tradesmen need to know— as Mr. Cole pointed out, we have the 
skills and the knowledge—when they go on jobs, there will be a 
minimum program that they can comply with. That has been the 
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problem is there is such a differential between areas of the country 
and types of projects. 

Senator Dodd, Let me ask you—and Jim Cole, I certainly don't 
disagree with you as a practical matter here, and obviously, as the 
author of the Senate bill, I am interested in moving things— but I 
am intrigued by your comment about the administrative versus 
l^slative approach to things, and it is hard to disagree with you 
because you are absolutely correct, and Steve Cooper is a living ex- 
ample of it— you do find that things change. And obviously, if 
something is done by Executive Order, it can be undone. But is 
that true across-the-board here? Are there some things we can get 
OSHA to do administratively, changes that don't require statutory 
change and laws— while maybe it would lock it into concrete more 
to have it by statute, shoula we really be holding out for that if in 
fact we can get some of the^ changes done administratively? 

Would any one of you like to comment here? 

Mr. Lkifer. Senator Dodd, I would like to comment because I 
think it is very important to have some legislation as opposed to 
regulation or administrative {K>licy change. We have tried to 
present in our statement today three reasons why we think le^sla- 
tion is nece^ary. There may be certain parts of your bill which 
could be done just as well administratively 

Senator Dodd. That's my point that Fm trying to make. 

Mr. Leifkr [continuing]. But I would say for the most part, we 
summarized the six m^'or points of the bill, for the most part, we 
think that however well-intentioned the OSHA political appointees 
are at the moment, that legislation is necessary. 

In addition to the points we have made in the written statement, 
I was thinking while the discussion was going on that an other ad- 
vantage of legislation is that it is much more difficult for employ- 
ers successfully to legally challenge in court statutory require* 
ments as opposed to requirements that are imposed pursuant to 
regulation. 

There is always the issue — ^when a construction contractor \vill 
go to court, and we will be engaged in protracted litigation, aside 
from all the time and money that that costs— there is always the 
issue which is raised by the contractor in court, as to whether the 
regulation correctly reflects the statute, or did OSHA have the au- 
thority under the statute to promulgate the regulation. Obviously, 
if the requirement is in the statute, that sort of a court challenge 
will not be available. 

In addition, as we said in the statement, your bill contains such 
creative approaches that I think in many cases the OSHA Act as it 
presently stands would not permit that. I think that legislation is 
required with respect to many of the provisions in the bill. 

One example and one provision which I think is one of the finest 
if not the finest provision in the bill is Section 7, which requires 
either the construction owner or the prime contractor or, if it is a 
large job that has a construction manager, the construction manag- 
er to appoint a construction safety specialist, who does not have to 
be a professional engineer, but he has to be somebody who has re- 
ceived a standardized training program more so than an employee 
and about the same with the OSHA construction inspector. 
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Now, that construction safety specialist will have the responsibil- 
ity for the entire work site, not just for particular employees or 
particular employers. I think one of the main deficiencies in the 
OSHA Act today as it applies to the construction industry is that 
the act is not well-suited to the multiemployer work sites which 
are common in the construction industry. The act is primarily 
suited for general industxy, industrial workplace, for example, 
where the owner of the project is also the employer of the project 
and there is only one employer on a construction site. As we said 
in the statement, some construction sites today can have 100 differ- 
ent employers. There is a great need to have a construction safety 
expert to be able to monitor all of the employers on that project to 
make sure that all the employers are properly implementing their 
own safety and health programs, to make- sure that all of the em- 
ployers are complying with OSHA standards and regulations. 

I don't think that that sort of an approach would be authorized 
under the statute today, or at least 1 think there would be a serious 
legal question as to whether imposing requirements on the prime 
contractor or on the construction manager and on the construction 
safety specialist to monitor all of the employers on that project, I 
think there would be a serious issue as to whether the present act 
permits that. And yet I think this is one of the most important pro- 
visions in the bill. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very, very much. 

Yes, Jim. 

Mr. Cole. I wont' give you a technical explanation, but Td like to 
give you some history on it. For of the years that Tve been around, 
most of the things that youVe got in this bill, I have heard dis- 
cussed over and over and over again between the building trades 
and OSHA, and repre^ntatives of the different international 
unions in OSHA. And depending on the administration and what 
the situation was at the time, what we would get— and again, I 
imply no insincerity on the part of anyone over there— but you 
would get the standard answer: We will consider it. 

So I would say this to you, Senator. For the sake of due to the 
nature of the way the thing is set up and the fact that you con- 
stantly have changes, if you are going to get any consistency and 
any longevity, I would say for myself I firmly believe that legisla- 
tion is necessary as opposed to strictly the administrative process- 
maybe not for every one of them, but certainly for most of them 

l^nator Dodd. I hear you, I hear the message. 

I thank you again. There may be some additional questions that 
will come up in the next few weeks from other members of the 
committee, which we will submit to you for your written responses. 

I personally want to thank you for being here today, and again 
with the pressures — when we set up the hearing date, we didn't 
necessarily anticipate you would be in the middle of a national con- 
vention, although I guess we should have antici|>ated that. 

Mr. Cole* I have to tell you before I leave—this morning I got up 
and I went down to the office at 6:30 a.m. to go over some things 
for this, only I went to leave the Sheraton Park Hotel at 6:15 a.m., 
drove the car out of the garage and ended up sitting there for half 
an hour behind his motorcade. The dear officer had the car parked 
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across the entrance, and you weren't going to get out. I got cut in 
the rain to argue with him, and the umbrella went the wrong way. 
Thank you very, very much 

Senator Dodd. Thank all of you very much. We appreciate you 
being here this morning. 

Our next panel of witnesses are representatives from the con- 
struction groups, and I want to express my gratitude to them. It 
can be either an advantage or a disadvantage, I guess— an advan- 
tage to hear what others have said, but you end up having to wait 
around all morning to hear these people. But we thank you for 
coming out this morning. 

So we'll call Mr. Ken Paradis, who is the Vice President for 
Labor Relations and Safety of the National Constructors Associa- 
tion; Mr. Kirk Fordice, Senior Vice President, Associated General 
Contractors here in Washington; and Mr. Ed Travis, with Associat- 
ed Specialty Contractors, Inc., in Washington, DC. We thank you 
all for coming this morning. 

Since we're running out of time, again, all your statements will 
be included in full in the record, and if you could try and limit 
your formal comments to about five minutes apiece, we can move 
along and not keep you any longer than necessary. 

Again, I thank you all for being here. We will begin in the order 
that I have introduced you, 

I recognize Senator Thad Cochran of Mississippi. We are pleased 
to have him join us this morning. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you, Mr.Chairman. Could I just make 
some brief remarks? 

Senator Dodo. Absolutely. 

Senator Cochran. I am not going to take any time away from 
the panel because I know we are here to hear testimony from them 
and other witnesses who already testified this morning, but I am 
going to have to go to another meeting in just a few minutes so I 
may not get to hear all the testimony. I wanted to just introduce to 
you, Mr. Chairman, and to the committee Kirk Fordice who is a 
member of this panel. The witness list says that he is President of 
Fordice Construction Company in Delta, Louisiana, but I didn't 
want you to be misled by that. He lives iu Vicksburg, MS. He is a 
very close personal friend of mine, and it is a pleasure to see him 
this morning and to be able to be here and welcome him to the 
committee and thank him for taking the time to come to Washing- 
ton to help us understand the issues involved in this legislation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. He has been sitting here all morning, Thad, I can 
tell you, patiently listening to all the testimony from OSHA and 
our friends from organized labor. As I said, it sometimes can be a 
benefit because it gives you an opportunity to hear some of the 
comments. I am confident that our panel here will tailor whatever 
their prepared statements were to reflect some of the comments 
that were made here this morning. 

But it is late, and you are not the end. Tve got some constituents 
from Connecticut who are two panels away, so we are taking care 
of Mississippi awfully early. I'm going to hear it from the Connecti- 
cut crowd; these swamp Yankees don t take kindly to that. 
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Nevertheless, we thank you for coming by, Thad, and expressing 
your interest. 
Ken. 

STATEMENTS OF KENNETH A. PARADIS. VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
LABOR RELATIONS AND SAFETY. NATIONAL CONSTRUCTORS 
ASSOCIATION. WASHINGTON. DC. ACCOMPANIED BY JIM PA- 
KENHAM, MANAGER OP SAFETY, EBASCO CONSTRUCTORS. INC.: 
KIRK FORDICE. SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA. WASHINGTON, DC: AND ED 
TRAVIS, ASSOCIATED SPECIALTi' CONTRACTORS, INC.. BE- 
THESDA. MD 

Mr- Paradis. Thank you, Senator. 

My name is Ken Paradis. I ara Vice President for Labor Rela- 
tions and Safety for tlie National Constructors Association. I recog- 
nize your request for the time period, and I'll try to summarize my 
remarks in the 5-minute allocated time. 

I have with me today Jim Pakenham, Manner of Safety for 
EBASCO, seated on my left here; and Jack Hargett who is with us 
today, who is Vice President-Government Relations for Parsons 
Constructors. Both EBASCO and Parsons are NCA members. 

NCA is pleased to have the opportunity to testify today with 
regard to occupational safety and health in the construction indus- 
try. NCA is comprised of 18 engineer-constructor conapanies who 
employ union construction workers on a national basis. A recent 
trade publication survey of the top 400 contractors in the United 
States revv<iled that 26 large firms reported more than a billion 
dollars worth of contracts in 1988. I am happy to say that 11 of 
those 26 companief, in the billion-dollar club are NCA memter 
companies. Furthermore, that same survey showed that five of the 
top six U.S. contractors are NCA members. 

NCA member companies historicallv work between 75 to 100 
million man-hours per year, providing many thousands of jobs for 
the building trades craftsmen across the United States, NCA 
member companies have worked all these millions of man-hours 
with a combined safety and health performance that far exceeds 
the industry average. In fact, it is less than half of the rate for 
heavy construction on some of the factors that use to measure 
performance in the construction industry. 

NCA and its member companies have a long history of leader- 
ship in construction safety and health, have established a national 
reputation for good and effective safety and health management, 
and we work throughout the United States to improve safety and 
health in construction. 

Almost 20 years after the enactment of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act, we find that although we have some improve- 
ments in construction safety and health performance, a reading of 
any set of simple safety statistics will show that construction is 
still among the leaders in injury rates for all industry sectors. 
Some construction employers, as 'shown by NCA member compa- 
nies, can improve their performance. Moreover, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide the incentives and the assistance to pro- 
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mote an environment of improved construction safety with an em- 
phasis on education and training. 

Safety and health legislative issues, as you can well imagine, 
have been discussed at length among NCA member companies. As 
a result, we have documented our position on these various issues 
dealing with construction safety and health. The attached NCA po- 
sition paper dated October 1989 is included as part of our testimo- 
ny today in order to identify a few of the issues faced by the indus- 
try and offer some recommended solutions. 

In summary, our position paper sets forth the following concerns 
and suggestions. We feel that there should be provided a strong 
Office of Construction within the levels of OSHA to deal v/ith the 
unique construction job site conditions faced by construction em- 
ployers. We have heard a lot of comments today about construc- 
tion, the uniqueness of the industry, and we feel very strongly that 
the industry has to be dealt with because it is so unique and so dif- 
ferent. 

This office should be empowered to deal with construction safety 
and health regulation, education, training, enforcement and assist- 
ance. This Office of Construction is preferable to the concept of a 
separate agency outside of OSHA to deal with construction safety. 
The creation of a separate agency would lead to a bureaucracy for 
the employers, and we are opposed to that concept. 

There must be a streamlining of the construction standards-set- 
ting process with appropriate input from industry practitioners. 

We are concerned that legislative initiatives such as high-risk 
and right-to-act could be counterproductive. 

We suggest a program that would require contractors to have a 
designated individual responsible for construction safety and 
health on the job site. It is recommended that construction safety 
and health specialists be required to go through a certification 
process. 

NCA would not support an automatic increase in penalties but 
would instead support an agency effort to study the entire penalty 
structure. I think this is very important and needs to be done. This 
study should also include an improved structure of citations that is 
readily understandable by the industry. 

We feel that there should be greater emphasis on training for 
employers, for employees and for OSHA construction inspectors. 

NCA believes that the whole area of recordkeeping, incident re- 
porting and project reporting can be designed to be more simplified 
for the employer and more meaningful to the regulators. We be- 
lieve recordkeeping requirements should provide basic information 
that identifies industry performance and compliance without im- 
posing undue burdens on employers. We believe that contractors 
should report to OSHA about the start of each project and other 
information that would streamline the inspection process. 

We think it should be a mandatory requirement for a written 
safety and health program for each construction project. Such a 
written program need not be elaborate, but should meet basic mini- 
mum program requirements as established in cooperation with 
OSHA and construction industry groups such as the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
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NCA supports the concept of voluntary formation of labor-man- 
agement project safety committees to deal with safety and health 
concerns at the project level 

We recommend that construction projects should develop and im- 
plement emergency evacuation plans for each project just as OSHA 
should develop and implement response teams that can deal quick- 
ly with major construction incidents. 

NCA is also concerned with the apparent diminishing impact of 
NIOSH in its role in providing industry basic research for safety 
and health. It is suggested that NIOSH may be more suited to 
function as a research arm under the Department of Labor. 

We are pleased to share with you today our views on the areas of 
concern with construction safety and health as well as our sugges- 
tions for improving the safety performance of those who must live 
and work in what is still one of the largest industries in the United 
States. 

We welcome your questions. 

Senator Dodd. Ken, thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Paradis follows*] 

Prepared Statement of Kenneth A. Paradis 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: My name is Kenneth A. Paradis, vice 
president— Labor Relations and Safety of the National Constructors Association. 

Accompanying me today is James E. Pakenham, manager of Safetv for EBASCO 
Constructors^ Inc. and vice chairman of the NCA Safety and Health Committee, and 
W. Jack Hargett, vice president— Government Relations, Parsons Constructors Inc. 
and chairman of the NCA Government Affairs Committee. Both EBASCO and Par- 
sons are NCA member companies. 

The NCA is pleased to have the opportunity to testify today with regard to Occu- 
pational Safety and Health in the construction industry. 

The National Constructors Association (NCA) is comprised of 18 engineer-con- 
structor companies who employ union construction workers on a national basis, a 
recent trade publication survey of the top 400 contractors in the United States re- 
vealed that 2o large firms reported more than one billion dollars worth of contracts 
in 1988. Eleven of those 26 companies in the billion dollar club are NCA member 
companies. The same survey showed that five of the top six U.S. contractors are 
NCA members. 

NCA member companies historically work between 75 to 100 million manhours 
per year, providing many thousands of jobs for the building trades craftsmen across 
the United States. NCA companies have worked all these millions of manhours with 
a combined safety and health performance that far exceeds the industry average. 
One of the most familiar yardsticks for measuring safety performance is the inci- 
dence rate for lost work day cases. The industry average for a 3 year period (1985- 
87) for large industrial construction work is 6.3, or 6.3 lost work day cases for each 
100 full time workers or 200,000 manhours. NCA members as a group for the same 3 
year period have established an average incidence rate of 2.5 or an incidence rate 
that is less tiian half of the rate for heavy construction contractors. 

The NCA and its member companies have a long history of leadership in con- 
struction safety and health. Having established a national reputation for good and 
effective safety and health management. NCA has worked to improve safety and 
health on construction sites throughout the United States through development of 
safety training programs which are made available to alt construction employers. 
As an example, NCA produced, with the assistance of an OSHA new directions 
grant, a nationally riacognized construction safety training program called the work 
environment safety training program or the "west" program. The west program 
consists of 17 training modules covering various topics of construction safety. With 
the new requirements of hazard communication, NCA has just recently developed 
three additional modules for the west program. These new training units are specifi- 
cally designed to provide assistance to construction employers in meeting the 
hazcom requirements. With newly provided assistance through the OSHA new di- 
rections program, NCA has just completed a series of 3-day seminars in various re- 
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pons of the country. The seminars consisted of a comprehensive 24 hours of train- 
ing on hazard communication for construction supervisors. Upon completion of the 
seminar, these supei-visors were armed with knowledge and data to enable them to 
conduct their own hazard communication training programs for their own employ- 
ers. This "train the trainer" concept will multiply the impact of this training to 
many employees for years to come. 

As another example of innovative leadership in t.ie field of construction safety 
and health, NCA is in the process of field testing a unique computerized system 
called "MILT" or materials information lookup and training system. The "MILT" 
system is designed to simplify the hazard communication requirements, especially 
as they relate to the construction multi-employer jobeite environment. The system is 
designed to coniply with the MSDS (material safety data sheets) requirements and 
will provide training on hazard communication for employees on an individual con- 
struction proj'ect for a specific hazardous material. MILT u designed for use by typi- 
cal construction jobsite personnel with a minimum of computer training. Once con- 
sidered L 4 year development project, the system is now anticipated to ^ a market- 
able product and will be available to the industry for their benefit and use by first 
quarter 1990. 

NCA has worked with the occupational safety and health administration from its 
inception and continues to provide input in the OSHA standard promulgation proc- 
ess. Active support for the Department of Labor's advisory committee on construc- 
tion safety and health is provided by the NCA. 

Almost 20 years after the enactment of the occupational safety and health act, we 
find that although there have been some improvements in construction safety and 
health performance, a reading of any set of simple safety statistics will show that 
construction is still among the leaders in im'ury rates for all industry sectors. Al- 
though construction is historically a high-risk industry, some construction employ- 
ers, as shown by NCA member companies, can improve their performance. More- 
over, the federal government should provide the incentives and assistance to pro- 
mote an environment of improvement in construction safety with an emphasis on 
education and training. 

Safety and health legislative issues have been discussed at length among NCA 
member companies, as a result, we have documented our position on these various 
issues dealing with construction safety and health. The attached NCA position 
paper dated October, 1989 is included as part of our testimony today in an effort to 
identify a few of the 'issues faced by the industry and to offer some recommended 
solutions. 

In summary, the NCA position paper sets forth the following concerns and sugges- 
tions: 

—Provide for a strong office of construction within the top levels of OSHA to deal 
with the unique construction jobsite conditions faced by construction employers. 
This office should be empowered to deal with construction safety and health 
regulation, education, training, enforcement and assistance. This office of con- 
struction is preferable to the concept of a separate agency outside of OSHA to 
deal with construction safety. The creation of a separate agency would add to 
the bureaucracy for employers; that is opposed by NtJA members. 

~A streamlining of the construction standards setting process with appropriate 
input from industry practioners. 

~-A concern that legislative initiatives such as high-risk and right-to-act could be 
counter-productive. 

—A program that would require contractors to have a designated individual re- 
sponsible for a contractor safety and health program. It is recommended that 
construction safety and health specialists be required to go through a certifica- 
tion process. 

—NCA would not support an automatic increase in penaltiesbut would support 
instead an agency effort to study theentire penalty structure. This study should 
also include an improved structure of citations that is readily understandable 
bjv the industry. 

—Greater emphasis on training for employers, employees, and OSHA construction 
inspectors. 

—NCA believes that the whole area of recordkeeping, incident reporting and 
project reporting can be designed to be more simplified for the employer and 
more meanin^ul to regulators. We believe recordkeeping requirements should 
provide basic information that identifies industry performance and compliance 
without imposing undue burdens on employers. We believe that contractors 
should report to OSHA about the stail of each project and other information 
that would streamline the inspection process. 
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-EstabliBh a mandatory requirement for a written safety and health program for 
each construction project. Such a written program need be elaborat^^^^^ 
should meet basic minimum program requirements as established in coopera- 
tion with OSHA and construction industry groups such as the construction aa- 

-NCA'smJSorts'th'e concept of voluntary formation of labor-management project 
safety committees to deal with safety and health concerns at the PrpJect level. 
—The NCA recommends that construction projects should develop wid implement 
emergency evacuation plans, just as OSHA should develop and implement re- 
sponse teams that can deal quickly with m^jor construction incidents. 
—The NCA is also concerned with the apparent dimmishinc impact of NIU&H in 
its role of providing industry basic research for safety and health. It is suggest- 
ed that NIOSH may be more suited to function as a research arm untter the 
department of labor. . , .... „„„ 

We are pleased to share with you today our views on areas of concern with con- 
struction safety and health as well as our suggestions for improving the safety per- 
formance of those who must live and work in what is still one of the largest indus- 
tries in the united states. We welcome your questions. 

Attachment 

NCA Safety and Health Position on Current Safetv and He'^th Legislative Issues 

I S^^S^ency for Construction Safety and //ea/t/i-The NCA would oppose 
the creation of a separate agency due to the fact that it would be creating a redun- 
dant ^emj. "Turf problems" would continually exist between the two agencies, 
and additional funding would be required which is not politically feasible at tins 
time. If the current agency made some meaningftil changes such as elevating the 
office of Construction, Safety, Health and Education, and was better managed, the 
current system would work fine. „ , ^ . . , 

2. Standarxis Setting Process-The NCA would support a call for restructuring of 
the current standard setting process: 

-Subgroups comprised of OSHA. labor and the construction employers to draft 
new standards, or incorporation of any standard designed for general mdustry. 

—Three (3) year maximum on drafting new or revising existing standards. 

—Automatic five (5) year review of each standard. 

—Standards must be performance oriented. ^^^„a^^a 
—Utilization of the Construction Advisory Committee throughout the standard 

setting review process. , ^ . , ^ -j^ 

—A solfcitor assigned to each standard from siart to finish to provide ongoing 

— ^ttine^riorities for standard setting— statistical data from BLS or NIOSH 
should be used to establish priorities for standard setting Also a cost benent 
analysis should be utilized pnor to implementing a new standard. 

—Sixty (60) day maximum review by 0MB. 
All OSHA standards should be promulgated separately. No general industry stand- 
ards should be applied to the construction industry without review by the Lonstruc- 
tion Advisory Committee. » wo 

3 Penalties— The NCA would oppose an increase in penalhes at this time, we 
would support a study b> OSHA of the current penalty structure based on sound 
accident prevention statistics, a clear definition of the current penalty assessment 
criteria, and uniform application of penalties to all employers for violations must be 

^"^t^a^aHm' Categories— The NCA would support a better defined category struc- 
ture for citations, i.e.: 

— Diminis 
—Other 
—Serious 
—Repeat. 
VVillful 

Clear definition for each category, how and when they are applied, and a structur- 
al base and maximum penalty for each category) . , * • „ 

5 Training— The NCA suppcrt* any actions by OSHA and Congress to increase 
training and education prop-ams for construction. This would include special con- 
struction training for compliance officers as well as employers. . 

6. Recordkeeping-The NCA supports restructuring tlie recordkeepmg system and 
defining the categories suitable for construction. Also we believe penalties for rec- 
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ordkeeping should not be assessed unless evidence of fraud is discovered* Record* 
keeping is an important administrative function but does not save employee lives or 
iniprove unsafe working conditions. 

Y. Incident Reporting-^The NCA supports notification to OSHA when three (3) or 
more employees are seriously injured m the same incident or a fatality occurs. Noti- 
fication snould be made within twenty-four (24) hours after occurrence, with follow- 
up by OSHA within 48 hours after notification. An alternate method of reporting 
such as an 800 telephone number should be established. 

8. Project Rejyorting-^The NCA supports project notification to OSHA prior to the 
start of the proiect. Notification should be a 3 x 5'' card that can be mailed in at no 
cost to the employer. It would include the following information: 

Company Name 

Address 

Phone 

Expected duration of work 
Type of work 

Estimated number of employees 
Name of senior company person on site. 

In lieu of the poet card, an 800 telephone number should be established by OSHA 
for contractor notification of short duration (1-5 day) jobs. 

9. Hazard Communication— The NCA supports the development of a Hazard Com- 
munication standard designed specifically tor the construction industry. 

10. High Risk Notification— The NCA is opposed to a High Risk Notification Bill 
as it is basically redundant to the existing Hazard Communication standard provi- 
sions. 

11. Right To Act Legislation— The NCA is opposed to any legislation of this type. 
The employee is currently covered by the 11(c) process in this reg. ^ 

12. Stop WorA— The NCA is opposed to any different approach - an is currently 
offered by the Act. 

13. Certification of Construction S&H Specialist— The NCA supports the concept 
of each contractor being required to have a designated individual, resident to the 
project, responsible for implementing the contractor Safety and Health program. 
Such a program could include: 

A designated individual who would be responsible for monitoring compliance 
with the minimum guidelines set by the Secretary for such pro-ams' content. 

A designated individual who would be responsible for completion of, or assur- 
ing completion of« a hazard analysis plan for work being performed by his em- 
plover. 

A designated individual who has had training on construction safety and 
health (or equivalent training or education) through a structured course. 

The designated individual would be required to take refresher training on 
current Safety and Health subjects every three years. 

This requirement should be phased-in 3 years after legislation is enacted. 

OSHA should be required to see the training certification of the person re- 
sponsible for the contractor safety and health program during an inspection. 

Requirement should applv to contractors with 10 or more employees on site. 
(Single trained person for 10 or less working multiple sites) 

Employers responsibilitv for safety and health should not shift to the con- 
struction safety and health specialist but remain with senior management. 

14. Contractors Safety and Health Program-'The NCA supports OSHA requiring 
that: 

Each contractor shall have onsite a written safety and health program tai- 
lored to the work the contractor is performing. 

The program shall address administration, monitoring, training, compliance, 
emergency plans, and hazard analyses. 

The program shall be available on the project for OSHA to review during an 
inspection. 

Failure of a contractor to have this program will result in a willful citation. 

Minimum criteria for contractor safety and health programs shall be devel- 
oped by OSHA within one year after enactment of legislation. 

Contractor safety and health plans must include requirements for completion 
of task (phase) safety analjrses specific to the work being performed by that con- 
tractor and minimum requirements for such analyses. 0 

Contractor Safety and Health Plans should include requirements for enforce- 
ment including a disciplinary action plan for employees who violate the project/ 
employers safety and health plan. 
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15. Labor/Management Safety Committees— The NCA supports the concept that: 
Committees should not be mandated by legislation. 

As a matter of record or policy th^ should be encouraged under manage- 
ment supervis! jn by the contractor. 

Overall cooperation between labor and management is fundamental and 
worthwhile, but the committee should not be a l^islative issue, 

Employew are responsible for the safety of their employees. This responsibil- 
ity should not be delegated to a joint committee. 

16. kegional Catastrophe 3>am5— The NCA supports the concept that: 

OSHA should establish regional "catastrophe teams'' that could be called 
upon to respond to major incidents. 

Response teams should be made up of two senior OSHA compliance officers 
(construction trained), two rect^ized industry safety and health professionals, 
and a NBS (NIST) senior engineer as a minimum. 

Other specialists should be included ba^ on the nature of the incident. 

This team would have standing authorization to respond immediately to the 
incident site, and take charge of the government investigation. 

For the purposes of the investigation the team wcHild be r^ponsible directly 
to the Secretary or his designee. 

This concept shall be in place one year after enactment of the l^^lation. 

Upon completion of their investigation, OSHA shall publish a report on the 
accident /incident for general public review. 
17 NIOSH—The NCA recommends transfer of NIOSH under the Department of 
l^bor for increased continuity and better leadership in Safety and Health research 
programs. 

Senator Dodd. Kirk, we thank you for coming by this morning. 
Mr, FoRDicE. Thank you, Senator Dodd. 

I want to let Senator Cochran know that we have now moved the 
office over to the Mississippi side, too, so we are all Mississippi and 
mighty proud to be a constituent totally of Senator Cochran. We 
are old friends, and I just want^ to say thuh >ye are totally Missis- 
sippi now. Senator Cochr ^^n 

I am the President of -idice Construction Company. We have 
been in business for over 40 years and have fortunately, thank 
goodness, never had a fatal accident on anv of our work, nor have 
we even had a loss of a limb. We are very, very proud of that, and I 
think that we know something about the subject of construction 
safety, and I think that we have even discovert the key to it, 
which ril mention in a moment. I am going to try to stay well 
within that five minutes. We have submitted our longer statement, 
and you may have some questions, Senator. 

We in AGC—and I speak for AGC; I happen to be the Associated 
Vice President of Associated General Contractors, and that's why 
Vm here— we are 32,500 companies, employing over 3.5 million con- 
struction workers, and we have 104 chapters from one end of this 
country to the other, so we are deeply, deeply involved in the in- 
dustry, 

AGC was founded on the principle of promoting safety on the job 
site. Our organization dates back to 1918, And it is so integral tnat 
our bylaws say that AGC is going to make every effort to provide 
safe working conditions on construction projects and to promote 
safe working habits. 

We have a full set of construction craftsmen curricula developed 
over the years, all of which has integral to it safety training. We 
have supervisory training curricula^ all of which have an integral 
&i»ction on safety training> We proditce videos. We constantly em- 
phasize safety. Our 'Tubiications ana Services** catalogue, which I 
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was looking at just before I came up here, has several pages devot- 
ed just to safety manuals and guides, for instance, for hazard com- 
munication, how to run a drug-free job site, and so forth and so on. 
We are thoroughly dedicated to the proposition. 

But Senator, I think that over the 40 years that Vm talking 
about having been involved in and a gocxi part of that run a con- 
struction operation, I am convinced that safety is in the mind of 
the individual on that construction job site, and I am convinced 
that the way to run a construction job site is to be totally commit- 
t€Md to the cause of safety from the absolute top management ranks 
right down to the bottom and see that everyhK>dy unoerstand that; 
they must know that the top echelon of that company is totally de- 
voted to it, and I hope all the people who work for us do. 

So training and education is really the name of the game. We 
feel quite strongly that there is not particular need for a lot of new 
records, reports, programs, analyses and evaluations. What we 
should be about is this educational process. 

We also feel very strongly that at some point in the history of 
this country that the employee has got to be given some modicum 
of accountability for his acts on the construction job site t^ause 
therein lies the key. We as management can be totally commit- 
ted—and most all of us are, by the way; I know contractors from 
one end of this country to the other in my job in AGC, and I don't 
know any of them who are anything but fully committed to the 
principle of a safe job site, not only for the humanitarian reasons, 
which of course is the most important, but also from the monetary 
standpoint because you cannot compete anymore from a workers' 
comp standpoint unless you are on a safe operation. 

But since the employee is so important in there, at some time or 
other, weVe got to hold him at least partially accountable for his 
own acts and for his omissions that might endanger his fellow em- 
ployees. We think that is absolutely mandatory to any change in 
the safety regulations that we already have. 

Drug testing is totally integral to success in this effort that we 
are all so interested in. &)me 23 percent of all U,S. workers are 
using drugs on the job, the latest statistics show. Perhaps 50 per- 
cent of accidents involve people on drugs. What we need, I thmk, 
from the Congress of the United States is enablement as construc- 
tion employers to perform drug testing without being impaired by 
local laws that restrict us from doing that. 

Construction work is serious business. There are hazards. I'm 
never going to say that accidents are inevitable; I don't believe 
that. I believe we can prevent basically all of them. But because of 
these inherent dangers, there is no sense in tolerating any level of 
dru^ at all, and that is AGC's policy is to have zero tolerance, no 
drugs on the job site. And we need your help in that. We need to be 
able to test employees for drugs. 

We need to have positive incentives for job site safety and give a 
break to those employers who do better. Engineering controls or 
"things'' are not really where it is at. Ninety percent of all acci- 
dents are eansed by unsafe acts, not unsafe things, and we need to 
thereby emphasize education. 

We want to work with you. Senator Dodd, and the committee 
and the Congress as a whole in promoting the cause of safety and 
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coming up with some practical improvements in job site safety. We 
don't think a lot of exce^ regulations and recordkeeping will do 
that. 

We hoi^ our suggestions and recommendations wiH encourage 
Congress to refocus the legislative debate over construction job site 
safety and health back to i^ues which materially impact job site 
safety. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dodd. Kirk, thank you very much for those comments. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Fordiee follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kirk Fordice 

Good Morning. My name is Kirk Fordice. I am the president of the Fordice Con- 
struction Company, in Delta, LA, I am also the Senior Vice President of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America < AGCk 

AGC is a construction industry trade association that represents more than 32,500 
firmSt including 8,(KK) general construction contractors, responsible for the employ- 
ment of more than 3,500,000 individuals. These firms perform more than 80 percent 
of the nation*s contract construction of commercial buildings, highways, bridges, 
heavy and industrial facilities, and municipal-utilities facilities. 

AGC has sought to encourage jobsite safety since its founding in 1918, In fact, the 
a^ociation's bylaws provide that AGC "shall make every effort to provide safe 
working conditions on construction projects and to promote safe working habits 
. . /* Today, AGC and its 102 chapters offer a broad array of safety programs, publi 
cations and services to all secto!^ of the construction industry. 

As an example, AGC has just produced a videotape on personal protective equip- 
ment. This is the first in a series of new safety videotapes that AGC is now prepar- 
ing to produce. AGC is also proud to be the 1989 recipient of the Business Roundta- 
ble's Construction Industry Safety Excellence Award for construction industry asso- 
ciations. AGC intends to use this $50,(M)0 award to launch a hard-hitting campaign 
to encourage all construction contractors to make personal and professional commit- 
ments to implement sound safety prt^ams. 

AGC*8 safety philosophy is easy to express. Everyone has to think safety, and ev- 
eryone has to have access to practical safety information, so that safe and healthy 
procedures are easy to implement. It is particularly important for practical safety 
information to be readily available to the small family-owned firms that dominate 
the construction industry. Ninety percent of AGC s membership qualify under the 
Small Business Administration definition of a small busing. 

AGC greatly appreciates this opportunity to comment on S. 930, the ''Construction 
Safety and nealtn Improvement Act of 1989." AGC cannot support this proposed 
legislation, because its many requirements are inconsistent with AGC's basic safety 
philosophy. AGC welcomes the legislative debate over construction jol^lte safety 
and health, but believes that Congress must first recc^ize that the vast majority of 
construction employers are small business men and women, and that these small, 
family-owned businesses do not have technical safety experts or Washington lawyers 
at their disposal. 

The proposed legislation would greatly increase the complexity of federal safety 
requirements. The bill requires new records, reports, programs, analyses and eval- 
uations, and if enacted, would generate many new federal regulations. At the same 
time, the bill does far too little to reach out to the men and women who are already 
finding it difficult to comprehend and implement all of the current safety require- 
ments. 

AGC does not mean to suggest that all provisions of the bill run in the wrong 
direction. In fact, there are several concepts that AGC could support. AGC agrees 
that OSHA needs to have a rational enforcement strategy, AGC agrees that the 
a^ncy needs to improve the training and qualifications of the agency personnel 
who are ass^ed to inspect construction jol«ites. In fact, the many safety profes- 
sionals who form the AdC safety network would be pleased to work with OSHA on 
these and other issues. 

AGC would be similarly pleased to discuss other safety and health issues that re- 
quire attention. Some of these issues include: 

—Employee accountability; 
—Practical safety strategies; 
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—Drug testing; 

-<^H A jurimliction over public employers; 
—Positive incentives for joteite safety; 
—Engineering controls; 
—Repeat violations; and 

-OSHA*s use of internal directives to modify federal requirements. 

As I now turn to the specific provisions of the proposed legislation, let me empha- 
sii^ that AGC hopes and intends to make a positive contribution to the legislative 
debate over construction safety and heai*h. 

SECnON-BY^ECTlON COMMENTS ON S. 930 
Section J: Definitions 

Section 3 of S. 930 redefines the term "employer" to include '*a self-employed con- 
tractor in the €X)nstruction industry/* Section 3 similarly redefines the term *'em- 
ployee." AGC believes these changes could cause great confusion. 

AGC believes that Congress should amend the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act to hold employees responsible for their own misconduct but does not believe 
that these changes are designed or intended to serve that purpose. They would 
permit OSHA to cite only a limited number of construction workers for taking 
unsafe actions. 

The proposed changes would primarily serve to blur the well-recognixed distinc- 
tion between an "employee" and an "independent contractor.** This distinction is 
fundamental to much of the contract law that serves the construction industry, and 
to several of the mcmt important interpretations of the National Labor R lations 
Act. The proposed changes would cast great doubt on just who would be responsible, 
in at least the first instance, for subcontractors' practices. 

Section 4: Office of Construction, Safety, Health and Education 

Section 4 of the bill creates an OfTice of Coristruction, Safety, Health and Educa- 
tion within OSHA. This new office would apparently assume all responsibility for 
safety and health in the construction industry. AGC's m^jor concern is that this 
provision would create more bureaucratic problems than it would solve. 

The new office's "mandatory criteria** for company programs and jobsite plans 
would straiijacket many construction contractors. The construction industry is a 
large and varied one, demanding great flexibility. AGC does not believe one set of 
* criteria" can possibly accommcdate everything from nuclear power plants to side* 
walks and parking lots. 

Section 4 also provides that the new office will assume control of construction job- 
sites following many accidents, even to the point of assuming the responsibility for 
rescue operations. In this regard, section 4 is unrealistic. The U.S. hal^r Depart- 
ment is not in a pc^itic^n to replace the fire and safety r^cue workers througnout 
the United States. Even with a massive infusion of federal resources, OSHA would 
continue for many years to struggle with this new r^ponsibility. 

AGC also finds it ironic that section 4 would require the new office to create a 
''small business liaison." The fact is that small busin^ses dominate the construction 
industry. By its very nature, any office devoted to construction jobsite safety and 
health must be prepared to communicate with hundreds of thousands of small busi- 
nesses. 

AGC supports efforts to improve the quality of the construction safety and health 
information available to construction employers. AGC also supports efforts to in- 
crease the awareness of construction safety and health issues. In fact. AGC supEK>rts 
the Office of Construction, Maritime and Health Engineering Support that OSHA 
has aJready created. To its great credit, this new office has already done much to 
improve communication between OSHA and the construction industry. 

AGC cannot, however, support section 4. The unique characteristics of the con- 
struction industry justify an entirely separate set of OSHA standards for this indus- 
try* but not this kind of entirely separate enforcement structui^. 

Section 5: Inspections, Ini^tigations, Refx)rtin^ and Recordkeeping 

AGC agrees tnat OSHA needs to estabhsh rational priorities. ACfc doubts, howev- 
er, that section 5 can meet tiiat need. OSHA cannot, at the same time, target: il) 
worksites with a high potential for fatalities or serious Injuries, iZ) employers cited 
for violating what may be no more than minor recordkeeping requirements, and (3l 
construction projects with higher than average frequency for severity rates. These 
three criteria will not always point in the same direction, 

AGC invites Congress to work with the construction industry to determine pre- 
eisely what kind of enforcement strategy would have the greatest positive impact on 
construction safety and health. AGC also calls for more discussions of positive incen- 
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lives for safe and healthy construction jo^^ites. Contractors with effective safety and 
health programs should be recognized. 

Section 5 of the bill also creates several new recordkeeping and reporting require- 
ments. AH are cause for great concern. Contractors would find it extremely burden- 
some to maintain safety records at each separate construction joteite. Contractors 
would often find it dlRicult to distinguish incidents that section 5 covers from inci- 
dents that it does not. Contractors would often find it impossible to determine who 
**could have been" killed or injured by a jobsite incident. Contractors find that the 
first 24 hours after a serious incident are too important to devote to reports on often 
irrelevant details. It violates all sense of fairness and due process to direct OSHA to 
make unilateral public statements on serious incidents **as soon as practicable/* 

OSHA could not possibly process all of the required notices of the **commence- 
ment of construction work on a construction project." The agency would literally 
drown in a sea of paper. Beyond that» the agency has no legitimate interest in the 
estimated cost of the labor or material on a particular construction project. 

The requirement for reports at the completion of each construction project is simi- 
larly misguided, and would serve no discernible safety purpose. 

Once again, it is important to make jobsite safety easy for construction employers 
to achieve. Extensive recordkeeping and reporting requirements tend to draw any 
attention away from tangible efforts to implement sound safety programs. 

Section 6: Construction Safety and Health Programs 

AGC agrees that construction contractors should have written safety and health 
programs, but once again, AGC does not believe that one rigid program will fit all 
contractors or their projects. Any effort to place all construction projects and all 
construction operations into a single mold is certain to fail. 

Similarly, ACrC agrees that general safety and health training, including construc- 
tion jobsite instruction, is useful and effective. AGC has found, however, that redun- 
dant training tends to diminish the interest paid to safety and health issues. Requir- 
ing construction employees to r^eive precisely the same training at least every 
twelve months would be counterproductive. 

In this regard, AGC should also point out that OSHA has already determined that 
it must take a second look at the value of the material safety data sheets (MSDS) 
that its hazard communication standard now require contractors to maintain on 
each jobsite. AGC has long questioned whether these kinds of highly technical docu- 
ments are an effective means of communicating safety information to employees. 

The requirement for an evaluation and analysis of any ^'perceived hazardous con- 
dition'* would primarily serve to limit the construction contractor's control over the 
construction process, to the detriment of everyone involved. This statutory disper- 
sion of safety control and responsibility could actually undercut efforts to mandate 
safe and healthy jobsites. In addition, this requirement lends itself to abuse. Noth- 
ing in section 5 of the bill would discourage any employee or any employee repre- 
sentative from demanding a safety evaluation and analysis for entirely ^unrelated 
reasons. 

Finally, AGC finds it difficult, if not imp<^ible, to believe that any individual 
would accept the great risk of liability for a safety evaluation or analysis that, if 
fiawed, could result in serious bodily injury or even death. Construction employers 
would be extremely hard pressed to find individuals willing to sen e in the capacity 
that the bill contemplates. 

Section 7: Onsiie Construction Safety and Health Plans 

Section 7 is much like section 5, in that it elevates form over substance, and mis- 
apprehends the impact that additional paperwork can have on jobsite safety. This 
section requires a construction process plan, a hazard analysis, education and train- 
ing, the employment of a ^'construction safety specialist," and other administrative 
measures. All of these requirements would apply to all construction projects, howev- 
er small or safe. These many requirements would literally apply to the construction 
of a new sidewalk in a residential neighborhood. 

Section T is also an intrusion on management prerogatives. It would require em- 
ployers not only to retain "construction safety sp^mlists,** but also to delegate 
m^or responsibilities to these individuals, up to and including the responsibility for 
halting all work on a project. 

Section 8: Construction Safety Spec ia list 

By requiring construction employers to hire construction safety specialists with 
highly specific qualifications, section 8 makes no allowance for the size of a particu- 
lar construction project. It also deprives construction employers of their fundamen- 
tal ^right to decide how to assign responsibility for jobsite safety and health. 

Section ^: Construction Safety ana Health Academy 
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AGC believes that there is great nierit in the suggestion that OSIIA needs to im- 
prove its understanding of the construction industry. AGC also agre^ that there is 
room for much improvement in the training of C^HA's compliance officers. AGCs 
only concern is that the proposed academy may go beyond what is needed. 

In any event, the proposed institution should work closely with the construction 
industry to ensure that its training reflects the real problems that contractors and 
OSHA inspectors encounter on the jobsite. 

Section 11: Penaltm 

AGC believes that it is inappropriate to seek to impose criminal penalties on the 
construction industry before (SHA has demonstrated that educational and training 
efforts cannot improve construction joteite safety and health. Working with the con* 
struction industry, OSHA should first seek to prevent injuries and illnesses, 

AGC also believes the propc^ed definition of recklessness is far too vague to pro- 
vide construction contractors with meaningful guidance. 

Section 12: Advisory Committee on Construction Safety and Health 

AGC continues to support the Advisory Committee on Construction Safety and 
Health, but opposes the propcxsal to transform this committ^ into a freestanding 
agency, with the power to * 'retain experts and consultants, employ secretarial and 
clerical personnel, and purchase office equipment and research material as may be 
necessary. - . 

AGC believes that the Advisory Committee most usefully serves as a conduit for 
the flow of information from the field into OSHA. AGC therefore suggests that the 
members of this committee should be construction employers, construction workers 
and others who spend most of their time on construction jobsite. 

AGC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SAFETY AND HEALTH LEGISLATION 

AGC cannot support S. 930 in its current form, but does believe that several 
safety and health issues merit serious debate. Following is a brief summary of sever- 
al of these issues: 

Employee A ccou n tabi li ty 

It is unfortunate that the employee accountability concept is entirely missing 
from S. 930, Studies of safety and health data have found that unsafe actions ac- 
count for a majority of jobsite accidents, 

E.I. Du Font Nemours & Company has compiled one of the best safety records in 
the United States, Its research found that 90 percent of ail workplace injuries were 
the result of unsafe actions. 

Other studies in this area include; 

•—A Bureau of l^abor Statistics IBLS) study indicating that nearly 70 percent of all 

chemical burns are classified as injuries due to employee error. 
— A study of the Bonneville Dam project, finding that unsafe actions caused seven 

times the number of accidents than those caused by unsafe conditions, 
—Statistics developed by the Construction Safety A^ociation of Ontario, Canada 

indicating that 68 percent of all work injuries involve unsafe employee behav^ 

ior, 

Ontario* Canada provides a good example of how to legislate employee account- 
ability. Ontario's 1980 Safety Act includes the following provisions: 

i 1) A worker shall, 

work in compliance with the provisions of this Act and the regulation!; 

use or wear the equipment, protective devices or clothing that his e nployer 
requires to be used or worn; 

report to his employer or supervisor any contravention of this Act or the reg- 
ulations or the existence of any hazard of which he knows; and 

where so prescribed, have, at the expense of the employer, such medical ex- 
aminations, tests or x-rays, at such times and at such place or places as pre- 
scribed. 
(2) No Worker shall, 

remove or make ineffective any protective device required by the regulations 
or by his employer, without providing an adequate temporary protective device, 
and when the need for removing or making ineffective the protective device has 
ceased, tl-.<? protective device shall be replaced immediately; 

use or operate any equipment, machine, device or thing or work in a manner 
that may endanger himself or any other worken or 

be engaged in any prank contest, feat of strength, unnecessary running, or 
rough and boisterous conduct, [197S, c. 33, 17] 
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Another provision of the Ontario Act provides for contractor and employee fines. 
Ontario has trac^ the impact of its program, and reports a significant improvement 
in joteite safety. 

AGC believe that it is time to recognize that employees share at least some of the 
responsibility for jobsite safety and health. OSHA should be involved in the effort to 
encourage workers to work safely. Just as employers must accept the responsibility 
to provide safe working conditions so too must employees ao^pt the responsibility 
to work in a safe manner. 

Practical Safety Strategies 

AGC believes OSHA should make a far greater effort to develop and publicize 
practical strategies that construction contractors can tailor to fit their operations. 
OSHA would have a more p<^itive and profound impact on jobsite safety and health 
if it devoted more of its resources to training, education, and the promotion of prac- 
tical, cost-^fTective safety strategies. 

Drug Testing 

Drugs are a ^rious problem that OSHA must address. Recent studies indicate 
that as many as 23 percent of all U.S. workers use drugs on the job, and drug use 
may account for over half of all workplace accidents. 

Drug testing prc^ams are the best method to ensure that the ms^rity of law 
abiding employees are not injured by the minority of drug users. AGC urges Con- 
gress to pass legislation that will preempt state and local efforts to restrict drug 
testing. In the construction industry, employers need the right to implement drug 
testing programs in order to achieve and maintain safe and healthy jol^ites. 

Public Employees 

Federal safety legislation should apply to all construction workers, including 
those working for state and local governments. AGC believes the CKemption of state 
and municipal government employers from OSHA s jurisdiction is unjustified. 

Positive Incentii^s for Jobsite Safety 

AGC believes OSHA should recc^W and encourage good safety prt^rams. Specif- 
ically, OSHA should exempt contractors with a lost workday case rate below the 
national average from routine inspections. Such practical recognition would allow 
OSHA to concentrate its resources where they will have the greatest impact 

Engineering Controls 

OSHA should give construction employers far greater freedom to use personal 
protective equipment and administrative practices to reduce jobsite hazards. The 
agencyV current emphasis on engineering controls often makes it more difficult to 
achieve safe and healthy jobsites. The cx>nstantly changing nature of construction 
work frequently makes engineering controls impractical For example, by the time 
ventilation equipment is in place to control emissions from a welding operation, the 
work is finished, the emissions dispers^. and a new phase of work started. 

JRepeat Violations 

AGC calls on Congress to redefine "repeat** violations to apply to second or subse- 
quent infractions of the same provision on the same jobsite. 

OSHA Internal Directives 

OSHA has frequently used internal directives to modify the substantive require- 
ments of its standards. In lieu of rulemaking, OSHA has issued directives on fall 
protection, suspended personnel platforms, general safety and health, safety train- 
ing, recordkeeping and medical attention. 

When such directives modify the substance of a standard, they amount to rule- 
making without notice or public comment. Employers are held accountable for com- 
pliance with the directives, and cited for their violations. 

Congress should amend the Occupational Safety and Health Act to prohibit direc- 
tives which tend to frustrate well established public rulemaking procedures. 

CONCLUSION 

AGC greatly appreciates this opportunity to testify on S. the "Construction, 
Safety, Health and Elducation Improvement Act of 1989." AGC hopes that ita sugges- 
tions and recommendations will encourage the Committee to refocus the legislative 
debate over construction jobsite safety and health back to issues which materially 
impact jobsite safety. It is essential that employee accountability, drugs in the work- 
place, practical safety strategies and positive incentives, be a major part of the dis- 
cussion. 
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Senator Dodd, Thank you, Thad, for coming by. We appreciate 
your intercut. 
Senator Cwhran, Th€mk you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Dodd. Ed Travis, we are happy to welcome you. 
Mr. Travis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Ed Travis, and I am President of a company called » 
L.E. Travis Sons in San Antonio, TX. I am a fourth-generation 
painting, sandblasting and wall-covering contractor. 

It is a pleasure for me to testify before you today on behalf of the 
Associate Specialty Contractors. 

The Associated Specialty Contractor is a coalition of eight na* 
tional associations whose combined membership totals about 25,000 
firms. On a typical construction job site, the contractors represent- 
ed by these groups may do up to 80 percent of the actual work on 
the job site. 

The construction industry has undergone many changes over the 
past 100 years. My business today is nothing like the contracting 
business that was started in 1886 by my great-grandfather who was 
employed by the railroads to go through the countryside, painting 
bridges, depots and section houses. Now, four generations later, 
myself and my brothers work on such projects as hotels, universi- 
ties, and even our own Texas State CapitoL 

Over the past 100 years, the construction industry has also 
changed, and workplace safety has improved as a result of better 
employee trainings improved protective equipment, and the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. 

Despite massive improvements in workplace safety, the construc- 
tion industry is acutely aware that there continues to be room for 
improvement. Senate Bill 930 is one remedy that has been offered 
to nelp improve workplace safety. 

As proposed, Senate Bill 930 would substantially increase the 
amount of OSHA paperwork that subcontractors would have to 
complete. Many of these proposed paper^^ork provisions would du~ 
plicate requirements already found in other OSHA standards, in- 
cluding the OSHA Haxard Communication Standard Program. 

S. 930 would also place the responsibility for construction safety 
with a certified construction safety specialist No professional that 
we know of is adequately trained as a workplace safety profession- 
al, including the construction safety manager, who would require 
the assistance of professionals from a variety of engineering disci- 
plines to achieve the required tasks being proposed for the con- 
struction safety specialist. 

We believe OSHA should differentiate between safety responsi- 
bilities for the structural aspects of construction and for compli- 
ance with OSHA regulations and safe work practices. 

Even if you could find and train speciaUsts to determine the 
safety of the structural aspects of all projects, employers should 
remain responsible for their own compliance with OSHA. » 

One of the major problems with S 930 lies in how it defines 
'^construction contractor", ^'construction work", and "construction 
work site" and this relationship to the hiring of construction safety 
specialists. 

For example, painters are frequently one of the last trades on a 
construction project, and sometimes the only individuals working 
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on the site. Does this mean that if I have one or two painters fin- 
ishing up a project with no general contractor present that I have 
to hire a construction safety specialist until all of my employees 
leave the job site? 

S. 930 does not clarify how many employees on a site require the 
presence of a construction safety specialist, or if residential proper- 
ty is exempt, or if the responsibility for requiring the construction 
safety specialist rests with the general contractor exclusively, or 
with each and every employer on the job site. 

930 would also require the construction safety specialist to de- 
velop a project-specific onsite construction safety and health plan. 
A painting specialty subcontractor can ensure that the scaffolding 
is built properly, that his employee is wearing a hard hat, a respi- 
rator, a safety harness. The construction safety specialist can 
watch this painter work and make the assessment that it is a safe 
work environment. Then a carpenter or some other workman 
above the painter could call down to the painter, temporarily dis- 
tracting him and throwing him off-balance. As a result of his loss 
of balance, the painter could inadvertently knock some of his 
equipment off the scaffold or some such occurrence, onto the shoul- 
der of a passerby below. 

The moral of the story is that even when everyone on the work 
site does exactly what they are supposed to do in accordance with a 
well-researched and documented plan, accidents unfortunately still 
can and will occur. 

S. 930 dramatically increase the criminal penalties presently al- 
lowed under the Occupational Safety and Health. 

In pail* Ling and decorating, the use of safety harnesses and belts 
are necessary to protect painters from falling off scatTolds and 
swinging stages. Painting contractors like myself who provide these 
harnesses and belts to employees and train them in the proper way 
to use them and have a foreman stand around and watch their 
work as much as possible still cannot be sure that every painter 
will be using these safety devices all the time and in the proper 
manner. There are workmen who al^lutely do not want to wear 
these protection harnesses and will not wear them, or wear them 
improperly any chance they get. They feel that these harnesses can 
constrain their movements. But if one of these painters willfully 
disregards using these safety devices which they should be using 
and is injured, should I or a construction employer serve time in 
jail for this occurrence? 

While contractors have traditionally been responsible for their 
employees' safety and ultimately should be responsible for provid- 
ing the employee with a safe workplace, employees must share in 
this responsibility, especially when so many accidents are being 
linked to drug and alcohol use and abuse. 

If making the construction workplace safe is ultimately the goal 
of this hearing or any legislation that may be developed in the 
future, then it is imperative for Congress to recognize that the lack 
of safety training and education of both employers and employees 
is perhaps the greatest failure of the present OSHA structure. 

Associated Specialty Contractors feels that the primary focus of 
any OSHA reform should be toward increasing the agency's educa- 
tional and training activities. The most effective way to assure a 
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safe workplace is through compliance education of the contractors 
and their employees. In addition to changing its emphasis from en- 
forcement to education and training, OSHA needs to develop train- 
ing programs for all present standards and plan to provide training 
for all future regulations. OSHA must also take the plunge and 
make employees accountable for compliance with standards, regu- 
lations and safe work practices. 

If I have a painter who refuses to follow safe work practices, and 
I fire him, and he simply goes down the street to work for one of 
my competitors, his safety liability goes along with him. 

Unfortunately, there exists an adversarial relationship between 
OSHA and the construction industry, and in my opinion it is un- 
healthy. But ASC believes that this relationship can be improved if 
OSHA will hire more qualified and properly-trained construction 
inspectors, provide a resource to train and educate contractors and 
their employees about workplace safety, and hold all members of 
the construction team responsible for safety, including construction 
employees, you will see vast improvements in the construction 
workplace. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr, Travis follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Ed Travis 

Good morning, my name is Ed Travis, President of L.E. Travis and Sons Inc.. a 
painting, sandblasting and wallcovering specialty subcontracting firm located in San 
Antonio. TX. It is a pleasure to be able to testify before you today on behalf of the 
Associated Specialty Contractors (ASC), Like myself, the members of ASC are very 
interested in S. 930 and its approach to improving construction workplace safety. 

The Associated Specialty Contractors is a coalition of eight national associations 
of construction specialty contractors whose combined membership totals about 
25,000 firms. The segments of the. industry represented by ASC affiliates are com- 
prised of about 165,000 business estab'^^hments with annual sales of about $63 bil- 
lion and 1,300,000 employees. On a jobsite the contractors represented by these 
groups do up to 80 percent of the total work. 

The member associations of ASC include the Mason Contractors Association of 
America (MCA), the Mechanical Contractors Association of America (MCAA), the 
National Association of Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Contractors (NAPHCC), the Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association (NECA), the National Roofing Contractors 
Association (NRCA), the Painting and Decorating Contractors of America (PDCA). of 
which I am a member, and the Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Contractors' Na- 
tional Association (SMACNA). 

A CHANGING INDUSTRY 

The construction industry in America has undergone a multitude of changes over 
the past 100 years. My business today is nothing like the contracting business start- 
ed in 1885 by my great grandfather. James A. Travis. He started as a contractor 
when he was employed by the railroads to go through the countryside painting 
bridges, depots, and section houses. Nov/ four generations later, this family run busi- 
ness paints luxury hotels, universities and the Texas State Capital. Also unlike my 
father who was a union contractor, in 1984 my company became a merit shop busi- 
ness. 

Just as my business has undergone a myriad of changes over the past 100 years, 
the construction industry has also changed. Although construction employment is 
still associated with hard work and exposure to the ever changing weather ele- 
ments, being a construction worker no longer assumes that you will face a serious 
injury or be killed on the job. Today workplace safety has improved as the result of 
better employee training, improved protective equipment, and the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA). Today's jobsite is a safer, better place in 
which to work as compared to those jobsites being run by my great grandfather, 
grandfather, and even father. 
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But despite massive improvements in workplace safety, the construction industry 
is acutely aware that there continues to be room for improvement. S. 930, the pro- 
posed amendments to the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, which has 
been introduced by Senator Christopher Dodd of Connecticut is one remedy that has 
been offered to help improve workplace safety. This legislation evolved in response 
to the L' Ambiance Plaza building collapse in Bridgeport, Connecticut in 1987. 

PROPOSED REMEDIES--NEW CONSTRUCTION OFFICE IN OSHA 

S. 930 would call for the codification of the current Office of Construction, Mari- 
time and Health Engineering Support. However, the bill would substantially change 
* and broaden the functions of this office. ASC believes that there is a need within 

OSHA to develop specialized oversight for construction contractors, and to hire addi- 
tional OSHA inspectors trained exclusively in construction safety. There is also a 
need within OSHA for technical experts to assist contractors and their employees 
with specific technical inquiries and educational programs. 

ASC questions the appropriateness of developing mandatory criteria for worker 
health and safety through the regulatory process as proposed in this bill. 

PAPERWORK, PAPERWORK 

S. 930 would also substantially increase the amount of OSHA paperwork that sub- 
contractors would have to complete. In an effort to obtain data concerning high- 
hazard construction operations, and to identify contractors with poor safety prac- 
tices, the majority of small, safe practicing contractors are going to have to be un- 
fairly burdened with recordkeeping requirements. S. 930 would require contractors 
not only to provide OSHA written information at the beginning of a project, and 
with at least one detailed safety report per project, but would also require contrac- 
tors to keep records of all incidents, accidents, injuries and fatalities, regardless of 
the scope of these events. And failure to comply would result in steep civil penalties.- 

The legislation would also require all contractors to have a written safety and 
health program. This program calls for everything from the instruction of employ- 
ees in recognizing and avoiding unsafe and unhealthy conditions, to providing for 
regular tool box talks. 

Many of these paperwork provisions are either found in other OSHA standards or 
are common construction industry practice. Some are also duplicative of the already 
onerous provisions of the OSHA Hazard Communication Standard. Probably, no 
single construction industry specialty is as impacted by the HCS as the painting and 
decorating industry. Many painting subcontractors have as many as 10,000 material 
safety data sheets to cover the various different color paints and products used in 
our industry. Training employees on MSDSs, and collecting and maintaining this 
material has been a very time consuming and expensive proposition for most small 
contractors. Now to require these same small contractors to write a new safety and 
health program that duplicates a significant portion of the HSC just does not make 
sense. While the HCS does stress substance exposure, and S. 930 addresses worksite 
tasks and practices, ASC questions the value an additional written program will 
have. 

CONSTRUCTION SAFETY SPECIALISTS--THE SEARCH FOR A FEW GOOD 

MEN AND WOMEN 

S. 930 would also place the responsibility for construction safety with a certified 
Construction Safety Specialist (CSS). This CSS, after 40 hours of study in construc- 
tion safety, would essentially have the responsibility for monitoring and supervising 
the safety programs and practices of all contractors on the construction worksite. 

While ASC agrees that there is probably a need for someone on a construction 
worksite to have the ultimate responsibility for worker safety, we are not convinced 
that the Construction Safety Specialist has the necessary skills to fulfill this respon- 
sibility or assume the tremendous liability implied by the proposed bill. 

It is our opinion that the skills required to determine the structural integrity of a 
worksite may be very different from those required to oversee worker safety. No 
professional that we know of is adequately trained as a workplace safety profession- 
al including the "Construction Safety Manager.'* Even a "Construction Safety Man- 
ager" would require the assistance of professionals from a variety of engineering 
disciplines to achieve the required tasks being proposed for the CSS. In other words, 
even this individual would be unable to assume complete responsibility for the 
entire safety of the worksite. ^ 
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S 930 simply stated, places too much responsibility and liabilitv on an mdividual 
who most likely will not have the necessary expertise required to ensure a sate 
workplace. In addition, at present, there would be a lock of qualified mdividuals to 
carry out the duties of the CSS. _ . , t . ^ u 

The bill also fails to clarify whether or not all specialty subcontractors would be 
required to hire Construction Safety Specialists. On one hand, many small contrac- 
tot^, or contractors working on small projects would be unable to hire a LSb tor 
each jobsite due to increased costs. On the other hand, while most subcontractors 
make their contract with the general contractor, these subcontractors want the re- 
sponsibility for overseeing their own employees' workplace safety. 
^SHA should differentiate between safety responsibilities for the structural as- 
pects of construction and for compliance with OSHA regulations and safe work 
practices. Even if you could find and train specialists to determine the safety ot the 
structural aspects of all projects, employers should remain responsible for their own 
compliance with OSHA. 

JUST WHAT IS RESPONSIBILITY AS AN EMPLOYER? 

One of the msyor problems with S. 930 lies in how it defines ;;?onstruction con- 
tractor", "constructioa work", and "construction worksite and this relationship to 
the hiring of Construction Safety Specialists. For example, painters are fretjuentiy 
one of the last trades on a construction project, and sometimes are the only mdivid- 
uals working on the site. ^ . , . • * 

Does this mean that if I have one or two painters finishing up a project, with no 
general contractor present, that I have to hire a CSS until all of my employees leave 

^^If^I^nd several painters to work on a homeowner s remodeling project and I con- 
tract directly with the homeowner, does that make me responsible for bringing a 
CSS into the homeowner's kitchen? .... <• 

S 930 does not clarify how many employees on a site require the presence ot a 
CSS, or if residential property is exempt, or if the responsibility for acquiring the 
CSS rests with the general contractor exclusively, or with each and every employer. 
In other words, S. 930 does not take into account the true character of the construc- 
tion industry. If all of the above examples would require the presence of a l 
assure you that not only would this requirement be next to impossible to achieve, 
but also probably more significantly, it would lead to subsUntially increased con- 
struction costs. 

ONSITE PLANS-INHERENT FLAWS 

S 930 would also require the CSS to develop a project specific onsite construction 
safety and health plan which describes all construction processes, provides a hazard 
analysis, and ultimately must protect workers against the hazards anticipated on 
the project analysis. Despite this attention to detail, and level of responsibility 
placed on the C5o, such a plan does not guarantee that there will not be any salety 
incidents on the worksite. Construction injuries can occur even when the Project 
design is correct, the equipment used is excellent, and the workmanship is ot the 

highest caliber. . . . i- • u i* - 

A painting specialty subcontractor can ensure that the scaffolding is buiJt proper- 
ly, and that his employee is wearing a helmet, respirator, and safety harness, ihe 
CSS can watch this painter at work and make the assessment that it is a sate work 
environment. Then a carpenter working above the painter could call down to the 
painter, temporarily distracting him and throwing him off balance. As a result or 
his loss of balance the painter could inadvertently knock some of his ^-'..Hinent oil 
of the scaffold and onto the shoulder of a passerby below. The moral ot the story is 
that even when everyone on the worksite does exactly what they are supposed to c j 
in accordance with a well researched and documented plan, accidents still can, ana 
will always occur. 

INCREASED CRIMINAL PENALTIES-IX) NOT PASS GO, DIRECTLY TO JAIL 

S. 930 dramatically increases the criminal penalties presently allowed under the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act. A first-time offender of a willful violation re- 
sulting in a serious injury could spend up to five years in jail; if a death occurs, a 
contractor could be sentenced to ten years imprisonment. 

The bill defines a willful violation as occurring when an employer either shows 
indifference to human life by consciously disregarding a substantial and unjustifi- 
able risk of "such a nature and degree that disregarding it constitutes a gross devi- 
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ation from the standard of conduct that a reasonable person would observe in the 
situation." 

I have grown up in the contracting business, and can honestly say that I personal- 
ly do not know of any contractors who are so indifferent to human life that they 
want to place their employees in a position where they could get killed. It certainly 
is not in the contractor's interest to lose a good employee, much less to be sued for 
his injury or death. 

But I do know of contractors who are short of workers, and are under pressure to 
meet a deadline long since overdue. These contractors may push their employees to 
speed up the process and, in turn, some of these employees may respond to a re- 
quest to speeding up the process by not wanting to take the time to put on all re- 
quired or necessary safety equipment. But if speeding up the process makes some- 
one lazy or careless, does an accident that results from this laziness or carelessness 
warrant that a contractor go to jail for 10 years. Somehow this just does not seem 
fair. 

In painting and decorating, the use of safety harnesses and belts are necessary to 
protect painters from falling off scaffolds. Painting contractors like myself who pro- 
vide these harnesses and belts to employees, and train them in the proper way to 
use them, and have a foreman stand around and watch their work as much as possi- 
ble, still can't be sure that every painter will be using these safety devices all the 
time and in the proper manner. There are painters who absolutely do not want to 
wear these protective harnesses and will not wear them, or wear them improperly 
any chance they get. They feel that these harnesses constrain their movement. But 
if one of these painters willfully disregards using these safety devices and cheats 
himself out of safety, and as a result is injured, should I be cheated out of 10 years 
of my life by serving a jail sentence {or his willful negligence? I think not. 

The essence of this argument is quite simple all people on a construction worksite 
have a responsibility for safety-owners, general contractors, subcontractors, and 
workers. To eliminate construction workers from having any responsibility or liabU- 
ity for their own safety practices, is like leaving the roof oR" of a building; it is fail- 
ing to complete the project. While contractors have traditionally been responsible 
for their employees' safety, and ultimately should be responsible for providing the 
employee with a safe workplace, employees must share in this responsibilitv» espe- 
cially when so many accidents are being linked to drug and olcohol use and abuse. 

When an employee contributes to a safety incident through the use of drugs and 
alcohoK or failure to use proper personal protective equipment, or other safety prac- 
tices for which he or she has been trained, then the employer alone should not be 
held accountable and risk a criminal penalty. 

IF YOU WANT A SAFE WORKPLACE-HERE IS WHAT YOU NEED TO DO 

If making the construction workplace safe is ultimately the goal of this hearing or 
any legislation that may be developed in the future, then it is imperative for Con- 
gress to recognize the realities of how the construction workplace really works. 

EMPHASIS ON TRAINING AND EDUCATION. NOT ENFORCEMENT 

The lack of safety training and education, of both employers and employees, is 
perhaps the greatest failure of the present OSHA structure. The punitive and adver- 
sarial relationship between OSHA and contractors works against the objective of 
providing a safe workplace for the nation's employees. ASC feels the primary focus 
of any OSHA reform should be toward increasing the agency's educational and 
training activities. The most effective way to assure a safe workplace is through 
compliance education of the contractors and their employees. If OSHA were to pro- 
vide this training, the agency would have greater success achieving its objective. In 
addition to changing its emphasis from enforcement to education and training. 
OSHA needs to develop training programs for all present standards and plan to pro- 
vide training for all future regulations. 

The lack of properly and specially trained OSHA inspectors is also another funda- 
mental problem. Putting in place the fundinj,^ mechanism to hire more specially 
trained construction industry OSHA inspectors would be a very wise and productive 
use of taxpayers' money. 



The construction industry is acutely aware of the future worker shortages predict- 
ed for the construction industry. Already we are beginning to see the industry com- 
position change from a predominately white male workforce, to one composed of in- 
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creasing numbers of minorities and women. Of particular concern is the influx of 
Hi^amc and Mexican immigrants, lacking basic language skills. Oftentimes it is 
difficult to communicate safety messages to individuals who can not speak English. 
In South Texas this has already become a problem, and efforts are being made to 
employ bi-lingual foremen so that they can communicate to all employees. I can see 
a time in the not too distant future when all Jobsite safety signs will have to be bi- 
lingual. 

The construction industry is already beginning to prepare for the uncertain and 
changing workforce, and recognizes that as an industry in both the union and merit 
shop sectors, greater efforts must be made to seek out qualified and interested em- 
ployees and to train and educate these employees not only on construction skills 
ana trades but in remedial math and English. OSHA also needs to recognize and 
plan for ihe future of the construction workforce and be prepared with special train* 
ing programs designed specifically with the Spanish speaking population in mind. 

EMPLOYEES SHARE RESPONSIBILITY FOR WORKPLACE SAFETY 

OSHA must also take the plunge and make employees accountable for compliance 
with standards, regulations and safe work practices. OSHA should cite and fine 
workers for serious, willful or repeat violations of OSHA standards. If I have a 
painter who refuses to follow safe work practices and I fire him, he simply goes 
down the street and becomes another painting subcontractor's safety liability. This 
practice should not continue. 

EXEMPTIONS FOR GOOD PERFORMERS 

Also for those contractors like myself, who have established safety and health pro* 
grams and safety records, there should be exemptions from inspections. Inspections 
should be concentrated on the few employers who are chronically non-complying, 
not those companies like mine which have survived for over 100 years because we 
^re about our employees and work hard to maintain a safe workplace. 

CONCLUSION 

Believe me when I tell you that the construction industry sincerely wants to avoid 
incidents like the collapse of the L'Ambiance Plaza. We do not want to lose or 
injure our good employees, and we do not want to be cited or fined by OSHA. So if 
you beef up your resources within OSHA to get more quality and properly trained 
construction inspectors, provide a resource to train and educate contractors and 
their employees about workplace safety, and hold all members of the construction 
team responsible for safety, mcluding construction employees, you will see improve- 
ments in workplace safety. 

If you still are not convinced that we are moving in the right direction, think 
back to my ereat grandfather who went to work for the western railroads over 100 
years ago. Despite all of the bureaucratic hassles impacting my business versus 
those experienced by my great grandfather, today is still the best time in the histo- 
ry of this nation to be a painting contractor. Despite all of the perceived health and 
safety shortcomings associated with the construction worksite, there is no more ful- 
filling or more enjoyable way to make a living than as a specialty construction 
tradesman or woman. 

On behalf of the Associated Specialty Contractors we thank you for having this 
opportunity to share with you our views on S. 930 and construction industry OSHA 
reform. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much for your testimony, all 
three of you. I appreciate your presence here. 

I do have some questions for you, and Til begin with you, Mr. 
Paradis. I noted in your testimony that you support many of the 
provisions contained in S.930, such as the requirement for a safety 
and health program, safety specialist and the like. Is that because 
most of your member companies are doing these things on their 
projects already? 

Mr. Paradis. I think it goes back to the basic thinking of NCA 
member companies, that first of all, we tend to feel that the admin- 
istrative changes are probably more important, more germane, 
more what we should be talking about as opposed to legislation. I 
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think we have to recognize that some legislation is necessary. I 
think we should feel as a group that we should limit that legisla- 
tion whenever we C£*n improve on it as possible. 

But yes, the NCA member companies do commit the resources to 
provide very sophisticated programs, and I think the results are 
there. The performance of NCA member companies is outstanding 
and has been for many years. 

Senator Dodd. Well, one of the things that occurred to me— and I 
have no idea of the si7^ ol Mr. Travis' fourth-generation family 
business, and I congratulate you on that. My great-grandfs'her 
came to this country as a contractor, a stonemason. In fact, in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, it is hard to find a building with a foundation 
that was not built by my great-grandfather. Then my grandfather 
carried on the business. And in fact, in one little catechism class in 
Norwich one day, students were asked who built the world, and 
one little girl shot upr hand up and she said, 'Tom Dodd and his 
horses.'* So there is a long history of being involved in it, and I was 
talking about it this morning on the way down to work with some 
friends, the difficulties years ago without bonding and a variety of 
other things, that if you were a small contractor you got put out of 
business pretty quickly there were so small protections for you, and 
if you didn't get paid» given the margins of profits and so forth. 

I don't know how big your opjeration is, but it occurred to me 
that the support of your association is primarily larger operations. 
And the concern would be I suspect that some of the smaller opera- 
tors get worried about some of the things we are talking about here 
and the costs associated with it. Is that a factor? Are in fact most 
of your members larger employers? 

Mr. Paradis. Most of them are. Within our membership, we do 
have some smaller employers— and you can categorize what is a 
small employer— but not all of our employers work three, four, 
five, ten million man-hours a year. 

But I think you have to get to the bottom line as to how small do 
you get to where you must comply with the basic program. I think 
there are very basic programs that can be put together that are 
available for all contractors that say, okay, if you are a construc- 
tion contractor in this country this is where you start. I think that 
can be done very easily with a minimum program. 

Senator Dodd. Let me ask you just out of curiosity, of the three 
organizations here, quickly, did all three support the creation of 
OSHA l"i 1970, or was there some opposition expressed at that time 
as weli; do you know the answer to that? 

Mr. Paradis. We did. 

Mr. FoRDir:E. I refuse to testify, Senator, on the grounds that it 
might incriminate the Association. [Laughter.] 

I don't really know the history of that. We have had considerable 
problems with the act since, as have most employers, and OSHA 
hais undergone some revolution and has solved some of those prob- 
lenih^ Vrtainly we have had our problems; I think all employers 
havf. 

Senator Dono. Ed. do you know? 

Mr. Travis. I don't know the history of that as far as our organi- 
zation is concerned. 
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Senator Dodd. I don't dis^ee with your notion that education 
and training can play a significant role in all of this, but I suspect 
that many while maybe opix)sing initially the l^islation would not 
ai^e with the idea that in and of itself, it is probably not going to 
deal with the situation with complete effectiveness. But it is hard 
to say exactly vhat the rationale may be. 

Of course, many people support the concept of including the cost 
of safety in the construction proc^ by requiring the contractor to 
factor into the bid documents of the cost of safety equipment. If 
that were done across the board, you would eliminate some of the 
concerns, I presume, because everyone v^uld have to meet those 
same kinds of requirements. 

What is your reaction, all three of you, to that kind of a require- 
ment? 

^ Mr. FoRDiCE. Well, Senator, v.e do a lot of work for Federal agen- 
cies such as the Corj^ of Engineers, so there is no question whatso- 
ever about what personal protective equipment you are going to 
provide to your employees. It is all well-spelled out by contract. 
The answer to a lot of things in construction is that definition 
within the contract of what you are going to do. 

Since the inception of the OSHA Act, we are all supposed to 
know what personal protective equipment we are supposed to pro- 
vide and enforce the wearing of, and I suppose the universality 
that comes from the law that requires that is helpful. Any time 
you can level all of your competitors and have them be just as con- 
scientious and do evervthing that you do is certainly an aid. 

Senator Dodd. That s what occurred to me. It would seem to me 
that, taking your company, which has had an incredible record 
over the years, and Ed, your business and the related firms— I sus- 
pect what is frustrating is that you see yourselves doing certain 
things, and someone comes in and maybe underbids you on a job, 
and you know that they are not doing certain things in an area, 
and when a problem arises, then your industry by implication suf- 
fers because of the actions of some, and part of the reason they 
have underbid you is because they have not paid attention to some 
of thc^e costs. 

Mr. Tkavis. Senator, can I make a comment. 

Senator Dodd. Sure, Fd like you to. 

Mr. Travis. Unfortunately, a construction job site is not a static 
workplace. It is continually changing. It changes during the day, 
and it changes from day to day. You can be perfectly in compliance 
and perfectly safe one day, and the next day you may not be—the 
next hour you may not be. 

Two weeks ago, I had an OSHA inspection on one of my job sites. 
The inspector was ther^ for 3 days, not only looking at my particu- 
lar craft but looking at all the other contractors working on this 
particular job site. I did not escape that inspection without a penal- 
ty. I was cited for a hazard communication infraction. But the rest 
of my job site was given a clean bill of health. 

I^t Thureday, I had a serious accident on my work site In which 
a scaffold toppled over on top of one of my painters, who is now in 
the hospital with a serious back injury. 

New construction of commercial projects is done primarily by 
subcontractors. Subcontractors by their nature are for the most 
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part histoJcally relatively small, family-owned concerns, and they 
don't hav large office staffs; they cannot afford that. They do not 
have the sophistication of the lai^e general contractors. Therefore 
these requirements that are placed on the small contractors 
become almost to the point where they feel like they are drowning, 
and that there is no way they can po^ibly comply with all the* re- 
strictions that are placed upon them. 

Fortunately, our firm is very active in our particular trade asso- 
ciation, so we have become conscious of safety, of hazard communi- 
cation, of hazardous waste, and the other programs that are now in 
place. 

Unfortunately, not all subcontractors are active in their individ- 
ual trade associations, and if they are not active in their individual 
trade associations, many times they are ignorant about what the 
requirements are. Of coui^e, OSHA does not have enough inspec- 
tors to make every job site in the United States on any kind of a 
regular basis. So there needs to some emphasis in the OSHA 
program to promote educational aspects instead of making it an ad- 
versarial relationship where OSHA is feared, but rather OSHA 
works together with contractors in trying to build a safe workplace 
and work hand-in-hand to achieve that. If more emphasis could be 
plac J on the educational aspects, both for contractors and for em- 
ployees, I think that would go a long distance in making our work- 
place a safer place. 

Senator Dodd. I appreciate that comment. As I was listening to 
you, you seem to have made a better case than I have made this 
morning in the exact example you cited where you had the inspec- 
tor there and obviously, asiue from some communication infraction 
allegedly, everything else came out clean, and then a couple of 
da3^ later you have a scaffolding go down, in that kind of a site 
where you ve got so many different contractors involved^ that 
having soneone there ongoing all the time that comes out of the 
industry rather from OSHA— obviously, OSHA isn't going to have 
an inspector 24 hours a day or 8 hours a day or whatever it is on 
site — but to have someone there who was responsible for keeping 
an eye overall on the health and safety conditions of that r,. te— 
again, your point is well-taken. A small, family-owned^ operator 
who comes in and sets up a scaffolding operation, you don't know— 
you are in business, presumably, you have had some references, 
they seem to be okay, they bid a good price on it, they've done a 
few other jobs, so you go with them — but you face the problem — 
vou are not a scaffolding expert, presumably, although you may be 
because of the painting business, but someone else wasn't—to have 
someone there who would be able to go over and say, "That's not 
done right," or at least to be on top of that situation would seem to 
me to make a strong case for section 7 of the bill, at least — and 
again, I am assuming we're talking about a size, the number of dif- 
ferent contractors around and so forth— for having somecne on site 
like that wher^ you do get a cooperative spirit. 

Mr. Travis, i really can't argue thai, one way or the other. I 
think the thing ^ou have to keep in mind is that construction 
projects are of different si^e and different magnitude. You have 
construction projects that are $100 million, and ^^ou have construc- 
tion projects that are $50,000, and you have construction projects 
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that have 1,000 employees, and you have construction projects that 
have two. Where you draw the line— I don*t know the answer to 
that. 

Senator Dodd. There is an exemption paragraph in the legisla- 
tion—it is rather broadly worded. Again, I think some of the ex- 
penses and so forth, you may want to take that into consideration, 
and I am delighted to hear some recommendations maybe from the 
Association in that area as to how we might tighten that down and 
define things are clearly as possible. That could be a real positive 
and constructive help to us I think in trying to draft something 
here. So I think that point that you have raised is a very good one. 

Tk) you want to comment on this, Kirk? 

Mr. FoRDicE. Senator, I wanted to elaborate a little on what Eld— 
first of all, I want to agree with him. Most of our people, although 
we represent general contractors, are small business as well and 
feel kind of overwhelmed by the increasing regulation in this area. 
But there is almost an impossibility of providing to all the con- 
struction sites in America an individual qualified in all these 
things, Senator, to be quite realistic about it. I don't see how that 
individual is every going to be created in enough quantity to cover 
anything like all the construction sites in America. Furthermore, 
we have got to talk a little bit about the liability. 

The Iron Workers' representative sitting in this chair correctly 
stated that basically the contractor is responsible. When the 
agency was sitting up here, nobody seemed to want to be very 
forthcoming in assuming responsibilities for taking over a job site, 
like we were talking about earlier; nobody seemed to want that. 
Well, it rests on the contractor's shoulders now, and perhaps that's 
where it needs to stay— from a legal standpoint, from an insurance 
standpoint, the bond ramifications and so forth. And when an anal- 
ogy is made to an air disaster where the government takes over 
and controls that site, you can*t transfer that analogy to a con- 
struction work site after an accident. As Mr. Travis said, a con- 
struction work site is a constantly changing thing, and when a col- 
lapse or whatever occurs, that dw^sn't mean the whole thing is 
going to stop; there are other things ongoing. If you have a bridge 
cantilevered out over the Mississippi River, and a man falls off and 
dies, you'd better not shut it down. There is hazard to navigation 
and all kinds of other considerations. And who in the government 
is well-trained enough to come in and shut down a tremendous job 
because a fatality occurred? 

Senator Dodd. I hope you did not misinterpret. Vm not saying 
you automatically shut down a site because of fatality. But 
whether or not under certain circumstances you would have the 
right to shut that down— as the present law is, you basically do not 
no matter what the circumstances. 

Mr. FoRDiCE. Well, I submit that the willingness to take over 
such responsibility was very gingerly approached. 

Senator Dodd, I agree with you. He was not overly anxious to 
jump all over it. I don't disagree with you. Obviously, if you've got 
one accident that occurs on a huge site, you are not going to shut 
down the whole operation. That would be ludicrous. 

But also when you have, like we did, where an entire site caves 
in on you, you don't want to have to spend a month in court trying 
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to figure out whether or not to shut the thing down, when you ve 
got that kind of a cataclysmic event. And I presume you would not 
disagree with me on that example. 

Mr. FoRDiCK. I would not disagree that you might need to shut a 
site down. I think we might disagree on who would have the re- 
sponsibility of doing that. 

Senator Dodd. I don't disagree that you ve got some thorny ques- 
tions that you ve got to resolve on that. 

Mr. Travis, Senator, could I make one last comment. 

Senator Dodd. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Travis. This is an argument where perhai^ USHA or some- 
one should look into the redirecting of whatever resources they 
have— and I am not privy to that. But let me give you just a real 

brief example. nr^ x_ ^ 

A friend of mine, a young contrac^r in San Antonio, TX, had an 
OSHA onsite inspection. He recdved a monetary fine for not 
having an MSDS sheet. Material Safety Data Sheet, under the 
hazard communication program, for a can of WD--sitting in his 
office trailer that he uses to keep his tools lubricated. 

How much did it cost for that particular citation to be issued? I 
would much rather see OSHA spend those resources in a much 
more common sense approach for that job site inspector or what- 
ever resources they have to be holding an educational class for 
either employers or for employees on the job site or however it 
needs to be worked out, rather than issuing citations for cans of 
WD-'40, which probably everyone in this room has on their work 
bench at home to keep their tools lubricated. 

So I would just hope that some common sense approach would be 
used in all these matters that deal with safety, and let's use all the 
resources that we have to their best use. 

Senator Dodd. I don't disagree on that. I think what happens too 
often~I remember campaign spots that a colleague ran a few years 
ago, showing someone lugging a latrine on the back of a horse out 
West, and it was humorous— and very effective, 1 gather, as well~I 
think my colleague run that race with that spot. But the problem 
is too often we can get anecdotal about stufY— I feel that you can 
cite ridiculous — and not knowing any more about this one, I 
couldn't disagree with you at all. As you ve described it to me, as 
someone who is a proud owner of a lot of cans of WD-40, Tm sit- 
ting here wondering about when I see it open on my sailboat what 
someone would think if I were cited by OSHA. But I think the 
danger when we do that sometimes is we get diverted from the gen- 
eral purpose that I hope all of us agree on, and that is to try and 
do everything possible to reduce the number of accidents, 

/Unfortunately what happens so often— and this isn^t unique with 
ct^nstniction workers or the construction industry— is that the stat- 
ute books that line the libraries in this town are designed unfortu- 
nately not to deal with the overwhelming majority i4 people in this 
business in my view who do the right thing and really do work 
hard. Unfortunately, we are confronted over and over again with 
contractors and others who frankly, in the absence of this stuff— 
and you know them as well as I do— wouldn't do a damn thing out 
there. That is the tragedy of this thing, that we find that to be the 
case. Regrettably, good people, who would have done this without 
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anjfone asking them to do it because they happen to believe it 
makes sense for them economically, not to mention ethically or 
morally or whatever else, don't. So we get confronted with these 
dreadful situations we find ouraelves in, to try and at least be rea- 
sonable, practical, not load up on people like yourself or others, 
burdensome, tiresome, costly layers of bureaucracy and regulation 
which make it impossible for you to function as a businessman and 
cause, I suspect in some cases, people to close the door and get out 
of the business. And certainly, I don't want you to sit here and 
think for one second that I would like to be associated with any- 
thing that contributes to that. 

But at the same time, we all have to look at what we can do to 
put in place some reasonable laws in this country that will protect 
people who work in a hazardous industry— and obviously the acci- 
dental iniury that occurs through no one's fault at all, we are not 
talking about here. We are talking about things that can be avoid- 
ed, or at least steps can Ik taken to minimize those things from 
occurring. 

This brings me to the substance of the question that you have 
raised, Kirk, the drug testing i^ue, which is a very popular subject 
matter in this town. 

NIOSH indicates in their study— and they said fatal accidents, 
which may be the distinction here—that in their examination of 
fatal accidents, substance abuse did not seem to be as big a prob- 
lem as even they had thought. Now, they said ''fatal." And as I 
read their conclusions, my first reaction was, well, that's only the 
ones where people died; if you took all the injuries, you may end up 
with a different statistic. Am I correct in that concern? 

Mr. FoRDiCE, I don't know those statistics, Senator, but I do feel 
strongly that each and every employer ought to be, particularly in 
the case of an accident not only a fatal, but ought to be able with 
complete impunity to test everybody involved in that accident im-- 
mediately for drugs, and I don t think anybody ought to be oppos- 
mg that— and particularly a fatal But I don't know the statistics. 
The ones that I gave are generally cited. Twenty-three percent of 
everybody going to work today is on some form of drugs or under 
some form of influence, and that just can't be tolerated in construc- 
tion; there are too many inherent dangers. 

Senator Dodd. I don't disagree. And I picked up on the last thing 
you said, and I think you have hit a sensitive point with me. I wish 
we would talk about these issues in terms of substance abuse be- 
cause there is this preoccupation with drugs, which is legitimate 
enough, but it conjures up all sorts of images in people's minds. 
The fact of the matter is we lose many more Americans every year 
from booze than we do from anyone who overdoses on cocaine or 
heroine. Now, fm not suggesting you don't want to focus and try 
and do what you can with drug abuse, but I suspect that an awful 
lot of those incidences are people ^ho are on boo^e. Am I right. 

Mr. FoRDiCE. You are right. 

Senator Dodd. And how we deal with that—because there is a 
tendency if something is legal that it is okay. But I presume you 
are su^esting here that substance abuse is the issue. 

Mr, FoRDicE. As far as I am concerned and as far as AGC is con- 
cern, they are all in the same category. They have no place whatso- 
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ever on the construction job site. There is zero tolerance for either 
one. 

Senator Dodd. I hear you. I just wanted to make the point about 
substance abuse, 
yes. 

Mr. Paradxs. On the substance abuse, I thmk what I need to say 
is that I don't think we really know to what extent the industry 
has a problem, and I think that has to be done. I think it is an 
issue that is so overwhelming and hi^ so much impact that I think 
it is an issue that we need to deal with as a separate issue. And I 
don't think in trying to improve construction safety and hedth 
that we can do it justice and come up with a program that we can 
deal with, but I think it is a single, very important issue that 
maybe has to be dealt with by itself 

l^nator Dodd, Well, I agree. And I think here, education, treat- 
ment and ail kinds of other things can play a valuable role in 
really trying to help p^ple understand the dangers involved. And 
frankly, as we point out and I am sure you agree, what happens is 
that the person who abuses t.ie substance doesn*t end up quite as 
injured as the person next to him. It is the innocent victim. And to 
the extent that people can be aware that it is no longer just the 
problem of being drunk or on drugs that causes the problem for 
himself, but he endangers everybody else around him, and on that 
basis to increase education efforte and such can contribute signifi- 
cantly. 

We had a big meeting in Connecticut with the Governors and the 
business community, and they sort of agree with you; this is indus- 
try-wide in the State of Connecticut. There was a survey done of 
them in terms of what they believe to be the problem of substance 
abuse in their businesses, and it was incredibly high what they be- 
lieved to be the problem. They were all admitting they don't go 
around and test everybody every day, but they think it is high. 
And hov/ you can start to reduce that level of involvement is what 
we are working on. Among the techniques they are using is the 
education technique of the coworker, the peer pressure technique, 
which seems to be having some effect. So that's a good point. 

I/et me just ask you another one or two questions and then finish 
up— and J may send some to you as well because I have kept you 
an awful long time and there are others waiting. 

I wonder if all three of you would just quickly comment on this. 
Where fatalities occur on the job site as a result of— let s assume 
rU reach a legal conclusion for you— a reckless disregard for safety 
and health rules, where that has been determined, the question is 
whether OSHA should seek criminal prosecution and whether or 
not you think the current penalty scheme is adequate enough. 

You heard Congressman Shays t^lk about the fact that there 
hasn't l^n one incarceration for 20 years under the present crimi- 
nal penalty structure and only 13, 14, 15 actions—I am looking at 
staff here— by the Justice Department brought in that same period 
of time. 

Do we need to do more in that area? Do we need to get tougher 
in that area? 
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Mr. Paradis. Senator, if I may I'd like to have Jim Pakenham 
addre^ that. Jim is with EBASCO, and he is the day-ta<lav safety 
manager for EBASCO. ^ j j 

Mr. Pakenham. I think for those who abuse the regulations and 
the workers, they need to be brought to justice. There are those oc- 
casions where people have the devil-may-care attitude. In those sit- 
uations, which have been identified in a number of cases, there 
need to be some criminal sanctions brought against those folks. 

Senator Dodd. The impression I would have when you look at the 
statistics, where we have some criminal penalties on the books, and 
you find out that no one has really paid a price, at least based on 
what is on the books— does that message get out? I mean is it kind 
of, right, you do this thing, and you may end up paying a fine or so 
on, but as far as really getting serious, not a single individual, not 
a single person in over 20 years has ever spent a day incarcerated, 
and only a handful have even had actions brought against them. 

What kind of a message is that? 

Mr. Pakenham. I don t know of anyone that is worried about it. 
Senator Dodd. No one is worried about the present scheme, 
that s for sure. 
Mr. Pakenham. Right. 
Senator Dodd. Ed. 

Mr. Travis. I have somewhat of a problem with this. I don't 
know all the penalty schedule for OSHA. Perhaps rather than in- 
cre^ing the penalties, maybe the situation that is already in place 
might need to be enforced a little bit more than what it is. But I 
have never met, I am not aware, I don't know of any contractors 
who knowingly go out and try to injure or harm their employees in 
any situation. I have never met one. I have never seen a case. I just 
can t envision that, I don't understand that. 

I don't know if this is appropriate or not, but I somewhat take 
offense at Congressman Shays' allegations that the construction in- 
dustry IS murdermg employees. I think that casts the construction 
industry in a light that the construction industry does not need to 
be cast in and certainly does not deserve. Accidents do take place; 
l^ple do get killed, and it is unfortunate, and we need to do some- 
thing to try and remedy that situation. But 

Senator Dodd. I wasn't talking about knowing; I said reckless 
disregard for safety. There is a different standard there. I presume 
if someone knowingly went out and tried to do in a worker— I hope 
we re not having a debate on that issue. What we are talking about 
IS reckless disregard for people's lives. That happens, Ed, with a lot 
of frequency. 

Mr. Travis. I'm not convinced that the penalty situation should 
be mpdiried but perhaps what is in place might need to be en- 
forced. 

Mr. FoRDiCE. If it happenp Senator, how can we structure our 
laws so that they are totally one-sided so that there is no fx>ssibility 
of penalizing that employee, who might alsc have exercised total 
reckless disregard, and that has happened, and he has caused 
either himself, or worse, as you said, an innocent fellow employee 
to get killed. Surely we've got to have both. 

The Province of Ontario in Canada does that. There is a possibili- 
ty of legal sanction and imprisonment or whatever on the employ- 
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ee as well as the employer, and if we are going to have it for the 
employer, we ought to have the employee involved in there, too. 

Senator Dodd. All right. Well, again I thank you. I have kept you 
longer than you probably planned, and I appreciate your taking 
the time. You have come a long way, from Texas and Mississippi, 
so we thank you for connng the distance to be here with us today. 
You arc more than welcome to stay and listen to the next couple of 
panels. We may have some additional questions for you that we'll 
submit for the record, and if you could respond in writing to us at 
your earliest convenience, we'd appreciate it. 

Mr. FoRDiCE. Thank you. Senator. Our staff at AGC is always 
available to and I know has worked with your staff, and we are 
perfectly willing to continue that. 

Senator Dodo. I thank you very, very much. 

As our next panel, we call Mr. John Focht, who is with the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; Thomas Hickey, with the 
American Consulting Engineers Council; and Neil Norman, Presi- 
dent-elect of the National Society of Professional Engineers. We 
thank all three of you for your patience in sitting through this 
morning. I have been able to watch Mr. Rickey's head bobbing up 
and down, agreeing and disagreeing along the way— I think I know 
everything you are going to say and agree to. But I know you all 
have strong feelings about these questions and are involved in 
them all the time, and I am very interested in hearing your view- 
points. 

We'll begin with Mr. Focht. 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN A. FOCHT. JR., PRESIDENT, AMERICAN SO^ 
CIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, WASHINGTON. DC: THOMAS J, 
HICKEY, AMERICAN CONSULTING ENGINEERS COUNCIL, WASH- 
INGTON, DC, AND NEIL A, NORMAN, PRESIDENT-ELECT, NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, ALEXAN- 
DRIA, VA 

Mr. Focht, My name is John Focht. I am currently the President 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

ASCE believes that safety on the American construction site can 
and should be improved, and we m an organization are committed 
to assisting Congress in achieving this important goal 

The discussion this morning I think has illustrated how difficult 
it is going to be to draft some legisktion that will truly enhance 
construction site safety without unduly burdening some or all of 
the participants, particularly smaller firms. 

Fd like to deviate a little bit from the prepared testimony to 
comment cn a couple of things that Fm beginning to hear from this 
morning*s testimony. It seems to me that the problem of construc- 
tion site safety could almost be divided into two components. One 
of them is really the occupational or the worker safety component, 
the one in which he is involved and the usual safety .ngineer is 
involved with. But the other one is the problems with .emporary 
construction. These really are the ones that make the I leadlines— 
the L'Ambiance Plaza failure and a number of others in which 
there really is a failure in design, a part of the temporary construc- 
tion that tiaen results in a number of deaths in one accident. That 
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is the kind of accident I think that ASCE is particularly concerned 
about, because it usually in some way or another does relate to en- 
gineering design. 

Td like to come back to that one again, but I really believe we 
have a little bit of a problem in that we are in this bill attempting 
to assign to one individual both responsibilities. 

That leads me on to the second one, to answer a question that 
you asked some of the earlier panelists, and that is can we get one 
inspector either for OSHA, or can we get a construction safety spe- 
cialist who is sufficiently skilled in all aspects of the various differ- % 
ent trades and all of the problems, I am afraid we cannot in a 
single individual, particularly as we look at the more complex and 
more sophisticated types of projects. 

But I do think that it is important to note that the current bill, 
S. 930, probably needs to be strengthened with respect to the criti- 
cal temporary construction such as scaffolding, bracing, shoring, 
hoisting devices. ASCE believes that the critical temporary con- 
struction needed to facilitate completion of a permanent mcility 
should be designed by a registered professional engineer who is a 
consultant to or an employee of the contractor. 

S, 930 or the regulations that are developed from it needs to es- 
tablish a process— and it is more here on the process than on the 
individuals — but a process whereby the safety aspects of temporary 
construction are recognized at the inception of a project so that the 
design of the temporary facilities is executed by a registered profes- 
sional engineer. 

I think it is worth noting that ASCE has a new standards com- 
mittee working on design loads on structures during construction. 
This committee is only about one year old, and it will probably 
take them another couple of years in order to complete their work. 

Mr. Chairman, ASCE believes that real advances in worker 
safety on construction sites occur when there is attention and dedi- 
cation to safety by all of the project participants. And we have 
heard already this morning from most of the groups that they are 
putting forth efforts of that sort. 

Unfortunately, just as an outsider looking at it, it seems to me 
that S» 930 directs considerable focus on the contractor, but very 
little on the worker. Construction workers after suitable training 
or instruction by their employers should be resporisible and ac- 
countable for their ^.ersonal actions. I don't think employers should 
be penalized in cases where the accidents are caused by worker 
carelessness. 

I think we also need to try to do something so that 

Senator Dodd. Excuse me. Do you know of incidences where that 
has occurred? 

Mr. FocHT. Yes, I do know of one. It is one in which we had a 
particular involvement. An employee jumped down in a hole to re- 
cover his hard hat that he had dropped in it. He got out the first * 
time, and as he climbed out, he dropped it again and went back in 
the hole— and at the same time, there were some peoph there, 
trying to tell him do not go in it, but get a stick or a rake and get 
it out. It was just purely an activity that he should not have been 
engaged in. 

Senator Dooo. What happened there, though? 
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Mr. FocHT. This particular happened to have been a case where 
the ground was frozen, and he stayed in the hole too long and suf- 
fered frostbite and freezing to a portion of his hip. And he should 
not have gone in the hole. 

Senator Dodd. And the company was held liable? 

Mr. FocHT. I think so. 

Senator Dodd. OK. Go ahead. 

Mr. FocHT. There has been a little mention this morning about 
owners, and in some way or another, we throughout the whole con- 
struction trade need to be sure that owners are much more inter- 
ested in construction site safety and persuading them that they 
need to make safety an important consideration in their contractor 
selection and to try to e\^en permit inclusion in the competitive bid- 
ding some sort of evaluation of safety. 

We need to provide incentive for safety on construction sites. 
And included in my written testimony is reference to an article 
that was in Engineering News Record of a particular project where 
there was a great deal of participation on the part of the owner, 
the contractor and the workers. 

In general, Mr. Chairman, ASCE believes that attention and 
dedication to safety by all project participants is essential to 
achieving improved safety on all construction sites. ASCE favors a 
Federal approach that will improve construction site safety that 
encourages cooperation among the parties involved in a project, 
rather than an approach that is chiefly punitive, administratively 
burdensome and that will tend to foster adversarial relationships. 

We support the concept of a construction safety specialist but 
recognize we may be giving more responsibility to an individual 
than he can receive adequate training for. In particular, the train- 
ing requirements currently in the bill I think are grossly inad- 
equate— 40 hours of training is not sufficient except maybe for the 
most simple job. 

But that individual, whoever he is, must be able to provide at 
least the occupational safety considerations that are on a project. I 
don't believe that we can necessarily rely upon that individual 
with primarily the occupational safety background to recognize 
when there are difficulties in the design of the temporary facilities, 
because these I think do require the actions and the design of a 
registered professional engineer, and consequently, I think it is the 
process that we need to establish in order that those critical fea- 
tures are appropriately designed and we avoid problems such as ex- 
isted at L'Ambiance Plaza. 

ASCE offers its help. Senator, in providing technical assistance 
in any wav that it can in we think refining the current act, and we 
stand ready to give you a hand. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. We appreciate that. Also, I 
am sorry to have interrupted, and I did not intend to take away 
» from your time. We thank you for your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Focht follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John A. Focht, Jr. 

Good morning. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the important matter of construc- 
lion site safety. My name is John A. Focht, Jr.. and I am currently president of the 
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American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE). Founded in 1852. ASCE is the nation's 
oldest engineering organization and has 108,000 members. I am also chairman of the 
Board of Fugro-McClelland, Inc., a consulting engineering firm in Houston, Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, ASCE believes that safety on America's construction sites can and 
should be improved and we are committed to assisting the Congress in achieving 
this important goal. How best to draft legislation that truly does enhance construc- 
tion site safety without unduly burdening builders, particularly the smaller contrac- 
tors, is the challenge facing this committee. While statistical data on construction 
related injuries and fatalities in the U.S. needs to be improved, ASCE believes there 
is enough evidence of a problem to justify congressional concern. 

A July 1988 report of the National Safe Workplace Institute cites the Internation- 
al Labor Office, a United Nations agency, as reporting that the U.S. annual con- 
struction fatality rate of 39 deaths per 100.000 workers compares unfavorably with 
those of the United Kingdom (15), Greece (16), Finland (18), New Zealand (18). Spain 
(24), and France (30). 

A Business Roundtable report attempted to quantify the issue of construction 
safety, utilizing information developed for it by Stanford University's Department of 
Civil Engineering. The report stated that work-related injuries and illnesses in con- 
struction occur at a rate that is 54 percent higher than the rate for all other indus- 
tries combined, and that accidents cost $8.9 billion annually, or 6.5 percent of the 
dollars spent annually by users of industrial, utility, and commercial construction. 
It further stated that this cost of $8.9 billion for accidents is a controllable cost in 
the construction industry, and that it can and should be reduced. 

Under the terms of S. 930, the construction contractor's responsibility and author- 
ity for general supervision of a construction project and for construction site safety 
is preserved. This represents a significant and welcome shift from the terms of S. 
2518 in the 100th Congress, which would have assigned responsibility for construc- 
tion site safety to an engineer or architect designated by the project owner. A5CE 
opposed the provisions of S. 2518 requiring that safety aspects of construction 
projects be supervised by a professional engineer-architect designated by the owner 
as unrealistic, because (1) the contractor's control over construction activities places 
him in the best position to accomplish this task, (2) a change in the traditional 
working and contractual relationships would be disruptive and foster conflicts and 
delays, and (3) such a change would place an ovner or an independent professional 
engineer in a position of being responsible for the actions of others not under his 
control. 

S. 930 gives responsibility for construction safety to a construction safety special- 
ist, a concept that ASCE endorses. ASCE is in favor of a qualified employee or con- 
sultant of the general or prime construction contractor being placed in responsible 
charge of the safety aspects of a construction project, with appropriate authority 
from the contractor. The primary qualifications of this employee or consultant 
should be in the area of construction safety principles, rules, and practices appropri- 
ate for the particular project. As I understand the current draft, his responsibilities 
also include performing or arranging for observation of the installation of tempo- 
rary structures, and planning or designing end observing critical construction 
means, methods, techniques, and erection sequences. 

Mr. Chairman, we do have concerns about potentially insufficient training re- 
quirements for construction safety specialists. According to S. 930. the construction 
safety specialist (CSS) will have successfully completed a minimum 40-hour course 
of study on construction health and safety, or have receiver 18 months of on-the-job 
training with a certified CSS. In some cases these minimum requirements may be 
satisfactory; however, on large, complex or relatively hazardous projects, additional 
training requirements appear prudent. This matter of CSS training can probably 
best be left to the Department of Labor which must implement this program. 

S. 930 proposes a significant list of responsibilities to be undertaken by the CSS 
and proper training will need careful examination. 

S. 930 needs to be strengthened with respect to critical temporary construction, 
such as scaffolding, bracing, and shoring. ASCE believes that critical temporarv con- 
struction needed to facilitate completion of a permanent facility should be designed 
by a registered professional engineer who is a consultant to or an employee of the 
contractor. S. 930, or the regulations developed from it. needs to establish a process 
whereby the safety aspects of temporary construction are recognized at the incep- 
tion of a project so that the design of the temporary facilities is executed by a regis- 
tered professional engineer. It is worth noting that A5CE has a new standards Com- 
n- !tee on Design Loads on Structures During Construction. This vear-old committee 
is working to develop a standard within the next two years. 
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Unlike its predecessor in the 100th Congress. S. 930 does contain provisions for 
enhanced education and training through the Ck>nstruction Safety and Health 
Training Academy. The Academy is established for training safety and health in- 
spectors for OSHA and certifying the construction safety specialists. ASCE would 
favor expanding education and training programs for the benefit of construction 
contractors, workers and engineers as well. 

Mr. Chairman. ASCE believes that real advances in worker safety on construction 
sites will occur when there is attention and dedication to safety by all project par- 
ticipants. S. 930 directs considerable focus on the contractor but very little on the 
worker. Construction workers, after suitable training or instruction by their employ* 
ers, should be responsible and accountable for their personal actions, such as know- 
ing and observing safety rules and safe work procedures; and using and wearing re- 
quired clothing, equipment, and protective devices. Employers should not be penal- 
ized in cases where accidents are caused by worker carelessness. 

Owners too should become more interested in construction site safety by making 
safety an important consideration in contractor selection whenever permitted and 
by providing incentives for safety on construction sites. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like 
to call you attention to an article from the September 28, 1989, ENR which de- 
scribed the success of an owner and contractor in developing an incentive plan to 
enhance worker safety. 

There are a number of provisions in S. 930 on which ASCE has taken no position, 
because these issues do not seriously affect the practice of civil engineering. We 
have no doubt that the contractors, OSHA, and the labor unions will debate these 
matters in spirited fashion. These issues include the inspection system, recordkeep- 
ing, and notifications; the magnitude of criminal penalties; requiring health and 
safety programs; and lequiring construction process and safety plans. 

The provision in S. 930 to create the OfPce of Construction Safety, Health and 
Education within OSHA would basically codify the current Office of construction, 
Maritime and Health Engineering Support, which was established in 1988. ASCE 
would favor Congress providing adequate fundi/ig and support for the current Office 
of Construction, Maritime and Health Engineering Support before creating yet an- 
other new office. 

As a result of a recent meeting with Assistant Secretary of Labor Gerard Scan- 
nell. ASCE is strongly considering preparation of a document defining the relative 
roles, responsibilities, and limits of authority of owners, design professionals, and 
constructors on constructed projects. This document would become a chapter in the 
ASCE Manual of Professional Practice for Quality in the Constructed Project. The 
current manual does not address construction site safety. The new document would 
focus on critical temporary construction, its design, and installation, but probably 
would not touch on the myriad worker safety issues on the construction site. The 
contents of this new chapter will follow the concepts presented herein and in ASCE 
Policy Statement 350, "Construction Site Safety ." 

In general. Mr. Chairman. ASCE believes that attention and dedication to safety 
by all project participants are essential to achieving improved safety on construction 
sites. ASCE favors federal development of an overall approach to improving con- 
struction site safety which encourages cooperation among the parties to a construc- 
tion project, rather than an approach which is chiefly punitive, administratively 
burdensome, and which tends to foster adversarial relationships. 

From ASCE's perspective, S. 930 corrects a mainr problem found in the previous 
version of this legislation, which assigned responsibility for construction safety to an 
engineer-architect working for the owner. ASCE supports the concept of a construc- 
tion safety specialist (CSS): however, careful consideration must be given to ade- 
quate training for the CSS, who will incur tremendous responsibility and liability 
under this legislation. Critical temporary construction, such as scaffolding, shoring, 
and bracing, should be designed by a professional engineer working for the contrac- 
tor. Many of the other issues in this bilL such as penalties, safety and health pro- 
grams, and construction process and safety plans, will be debated by those groups 
directly impacted by these provisions. 

I look forward to working with the committee in refining the Construction Safety, 
Health and Education Improvement Act of 1989. 

Senator Dodd. Mr. Hickey. 

Mr. Hickey. Good afternoon, Senator. 

My name is Tom Hickey, and I am Vice President and General 
Counsel of Malcolm Prairie, Incorporated. We are consulting envi- 
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ronmental engineers, and we have been doing business for about 
100 years. 

Today I am representing the American Consulting Engineers 
Counsel, which is a trade association of more than 5,000 engineer- 
ing firms in this country, and we have approximately 156,000 em- 
ployees, the vast majority of whom are engineers or scientists or 
similar technical professionals. 

There is an advantage and a disadvantage to coming on late in 
the game here— much of what we wanted to say has been said. But 
by the same token, we can see some of the things that haven't been 
said. 

One of the things is that there is a missing party from this hear- 
ing, and that is the owner. The owner, as John has referred to, has 
a very substantial part in this process, but too often he is not 
obliged by law to enforce that obligation or somehow, because of 
economic necessity, it is in his interest not to enforce it. 

There are municipal and State owners of projects who are immu- 
nized by law from the enforcement procedures under OSHA. That 
is a disincentive to their being involved. That is a disincentive 
when we as the engineer note a probiSm in the course of it and 
say, hey, owner, there is a problem here, and this contractor ig not 
listening to us, and we can t get that owner to do something about 
it — why— because there is no incentive for him to do it. 

The other part of the owner part that is missing here is the con- 
tracting process. Again, John has referred to that. The American 
way is to do the public bid, and that's a good process and usually 
brings in a lowcost process. But it also is biased against safety. 
Safety is a peripheral concept, and I don't think that Tm saying 
something I shouldn't be saying. It is something that a contractor 
can look to trim. He can't look to trim the number of yards of con- 
crete he puts in a job or the amount of steel or the control equip- 
ment. But somehow, if he can cut a corner, that is one place where 
it can be cut. And I don't want to throw roadblocks in this process; 
there are ways of dealing with that. There is a new process that we 
have used in several major projects called the competitive bidding 
process, the competitive negotiation process, where the deal is ne- 
gotiated first so that all the contractors understand what it is they 
have to bid, and they have the opportunity to disagree with it or to 
bargain over it before the project is bid, but they all understand 
and can't say they can't understand it after the project is bid. 

Senator Dodd. Tell me that again. What do they do? 

Mr. HiCKEY. Prior to a project being bid, the contractors are 
brought in as a group, either singly or as a group, and told here is 
the technical specification, here is the contract that we want you 
do bid— now, what do you think about it? Tell us what you have a 
problem with. Do you have a question about the safety? Do you 
have a question about the concrete? Do you have a question about 
this or that? And then we can resolve those problems and rewrite 
the spec, rewrite and contract and say now, you all understand it- 
bid it. You are all on a level playing field. 

Senator Dodd. Has that worked pretty well? 

Mr. HiCKEY. It works wonderfully, wonderfully. We have had sig- 
nificant success with it in major projects. 
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Another thing is that again— and you saw my head shaking 
about the workers* part in this prcK^ess— when I drive or walk by 
someone driving a jack hammer in the street, and he has no ear- 

Klugs, no eye protection and no helmet on, I shudder. If they get 
urt, maybe the contractor, who has the legal responsibility as was 
stated here earlier, will receive a worker's compensation claim, but 
his loss is limitai to that worker^s compensation claim. The engi- 
neer who designed that job and who has no part in that construe- 
tion process is now a target, and we are r^ular targets of the in- 
jured worker— why? Because we have no shield, we have no limita- 
tion on liability; we happen to be a part of the process. That 
doesn't work very well ♦ 

So I think the worker, perhaps, if he has contributed to this 
problem, should be held to account for that. Maybe if he is not 
wearing the construction hat, he should be 50 i^rcent contributori- 
ly negligent for that, because certainly, that may have caused his 
problem. If he has been taking alcohol, certainly, you can drive by 
the construction site and see them drinking a six pack at noon. 
That doesn't make them any more competent going onto the job 
that afternoon. We don't allow airline pilots to do that, and we 
don't allow drivers to do that. If a di wer does it two or three times, 
we may put that driver in jail. 

Why should the construction worker, who is in a far more dan- 
gerous activity, endangering not only himself but others, be al- 
lowed to be free from being responsible for that act? 

If we have a worker in our company who is not behaving respon- 
sibly, he or she is let go. Why should a constructiun worker be 
immune from that kind of responsibility? 

Funding of the OSHA effort is always a problem. We know there 
is the Gramm-Rudman restriction. Why not, since safety is an inte- 
gral part of the process, make it a cost to the process? Why not 
make the project pay a safety permit fee or something that may 
help fund the OSHA obligation—get competent people onto the 
site, 

I know we don't have much time left, but I share John's and ev- 
erybody else's concerns about the construction safety specialist. 
They are just not going to be able to do it by themselves. It has to 
be a team effort. 

I have some notes here 

Senator Dodd. Take your time. 

Mr. HiCKEY. One of the problems in the bidding process is that 
the low bidder is often also the low incomf^tent bidder. It is hard 
to know that. You can't thoroughly investigate that person. So I 
guess what Fm saying is that we might want to take a good look at 
the overall bidding process, and is it appropriate in all cases. 

Senator Dodd. I remember John Glenn saying it made him a bit 
nervous to know that he was traveling around the world in the 
low-bid capsule, I remember being struck by that at the time. 

Mr. HiCKEY. Yes, On the private side, there may be a safety in- 
centive added to the contract where the contractor gets a bonus for 
having error-free nerformance and gets penalized for OSHA convic- 
tions. 

The solution doesn't lie in making the process more complicated. 
I agree with the previous witness who said it needs streamlining. 
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Russell Baker said a long time ago in his Observer column that 
"Pn^ess is very often an excuse for doing something terrible." I 
think we have to watch that. There are programs in this country 
that are being brought to their knees by regulatory overkill, and 
we don't want that to happen here. 

I think that will be all for right now, Senator. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hickey follows:] 



Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee on Labor and Human Resources. My 
name is Thomas J. Hickey. I ara Vice President and General Counsel of Malcolm 
Prairie, Inc., an environmental engineering firm with more than 800 employees, 
three-fourths of whom are engineers or scientists. I am both a registered profe^ion- 
al etigineer and a lawyer. I am here today representing the American Consulting 
Engineers Council. 

The American (insulting Engineers Council (ACEC), a federation of state and re- 
gional councils, is the largest national organization of independent consulting engi- 
neering firms. Over its 32-year history, ACEC has worked to improve business and 
professional conditions for consulting engineering firms. ACECs more than 5,000 
member firms represent 156,000 employee and annually design over $100 billion in 
constructed public and private works. 

I have been involved in construction safety issues on behalf of our firm, and engi- 
neering and legal professional organizations for many years. 

ACEC commends Senator Dodd for his leadership in addressing the industry wide 
concern for improving safety on construction sites. ACEC is and will continue to be 
committed to safe work sites, 930 is a far better bill than the preceding bill intrcv 
duced in the 100th Congress. That bill, introduced largely in response to the 1987 
collapse of the L* Ambiance Plaza building in Bridgeport, CT, and other construction- 
related accidents, would have assigned and mandated responsibility for the supervi- 
sion of job site safety to a professional engineer-architect registemi in the state 
where the project is located. It and a House companion bill had the co-sponsorship 
of the entire Connecticut congre^ional del^ation. 

ACEC and other engineering/architect/construction groups engaged in an active 
dialogue with both congre^men and their staffs, as well as the AFLr<nO Building 
Trades Division (which had considerable input to the legislation's drafting.) ACEC 
and others raised concerns regarding potential changes in traditional contractual re- 
lationships and Contract documents related thereto among the owner, contractor 
and design professional. An immediate concern centered on which of these entities 
should be primarily respon^ble for the responsibilities called for within the bills. 

S. 930 amends the Ckrcupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 by placing the re- 
sponsibility for jobsite safety on the contractor through his use of a * 'Construction 
Safety Specialist." This provision alone is a major improvement. The contractor is 
further required to obtain the services of a licensed profe^ional engineer or archi- 
tect, if the construction safety specialist determines that: 

(1) Such assistance is required for compliance with the on-site safety and health 
program, a safety and health program of the contractor, or the OSHA Act; or 

(2) A particular aspect of the work involves such safety hazards, is so highly tech- 
nical, or requires such special expertise for safe construction that the contractor 
could not reasonably be expected to be aware of the risks. 

S. 930 creates a new office of Construction Safety, Health and Education within 
OSHA, establishes a Construction Safety and Health Training Academy to certify 
construction safety specialists, and calls for significant civil and criminal penalties 
for willful safety violations resulting in serious injury or death. The OSHA stat^ate 
would be broadened to enable federal prosecutors to convict employers when they 
can prove "criminal negligence.'* 

ACEC strongly supports improvements to safety in the construction work place 
and commends the intent by ^nator Dodd snd Representative Shays to achieve this 
objective. Although we cannot support the bills in their present form, we remain 
committed to working closely with the Labor Committee to perfect a fair and mean- 
ingful measure. In that light we offer the following comments on S. 930. 

A. To deal fairly with the issue of construction safety, we must first realize that 
we are working within the framework of a very complex construction proee^ whose 
elements and procedures vary greatly according to the type, size and relative risk of 
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the project involved. Any new legislation should provide for enough flexibility to ad- 
dress th^ issues appropriately. New legislation niust also differentiate among the 
roles of the design professional, the contractor, ownei as well any new partici- 
pant such as the ^^construction safety specialist.*' 

B. Traditional Owner/Design Professional/Contractor relationships should not be 
changed or altered by legislation. The Design Professional works under contract for 
the owner, advising him on administrative and technical matters, and is an employ- 
er, agent or advisor to the contractor, as might inferred by S, 930/H.R 2254. The 
bills should be amended to include a definition for d^ign professionals which accu- 
rately describes their role in the construction proce^. 

C. The present system ii Ilin tm tlin nffjin irnrr knowledge and innovative skills of 
the contractor to deliver Ine (x>nstructed product to the owner. The traditional re- 
sponsibility of the contractor for jobsite safety must be realTirmed. While the con- 
tractor has the ultimate tesponsibility for assuming a safe construction site, design 
professionals have certain safety responsibilities: 

A legal responsibility to provide their employees with the skills and training to 
recognise unsafe conditions and the procedures to avoid exposure to such conditions 
when on the construction site; 

—A professional ethical obligation to protect public health and welfare; 

—A professional responsibility to understand the processes by which the projects 
they design are constructed; and 

—A duty to bring to the contractor's attention, unsafe conditions observed in the 
course of the engineers' performance if his duties, to encourage corrective action 
and to report to the owner if corr^tive measures are not taken by the contractor. 

D. The owner, who has the contractual authority and legal responsibility to stop 
work for unsafe conditions, has the ultimate responsibility for safety. 

ACEC could support a bill which afiirms these basic prirlciples. We remain con- 
cerned, however, that the followiiig issues are not adequately addressed in the bill: 

1. Worker Accountability— No provision is made for employee responsibility for 
his/her own safety. Eveiy party that is involved in the construction process must be 
held accountable for his or her own actions. Employers should not be penalised 
where accidents are caused by worker willful or careless behavior, such as failure to 
properly use safety equipment provided or required by his employer. 

2. Substance Abuse— No provision Is made in the bills. All parties involved in a 
construction process should be encouraged, or indeed be required, to adopt a mutu- 
ally agreeable program to control alcohol and substance abuse. The program should 
be designed to ensure the integrity of a safe jol^ite without violating the constitu- 
tional rights of the worker. ACEC and AGC have a joint position statement on sub- 
stance abuse calling for "0 Tolerance" in the work place. 

8, Qualifications of Construction Safety Specialist— The completion of a minimum 
40 hour course of study for certification as CSS is totally inadequate and unaccept- 
able, A specific number of years of increasingly complex construction experience, 
rather than the suggested IB months prior to certification should be specified. The 
educational curricula for programs established by the Secretary to satisfy this re- 
quirement should receive adequate funding. 

4. Establishment of New Construction Safety and Health Training Academy— Co- 
operative agreements among the academy* educational Institutions, state govern- 
ments, labor organizations and construction industry employers should be broad- 
ened to include engineering/construction trade associations. 

5. Establishment of New Office of Construction Safety, Health and Education - 
This necessitates a plethora of new regulations duplicative of existing standards. 
The educational program suggested will be costly to the taxpayer and is also dupli- 
cative of existing programs. 

6. Recordkeeping Requirements— Those proposed are unfairly burdensonie and 
costly for all employers, especially small busing employers, and contribute little to 
increase safety on the construction jobsite. 

7. Construction Process Plan— The prt^posed plan mandates identification of 
means which will '"ensure the structural stability of all buildings, structurei3. and 
excavations." It will be very difficult for anyone to "ensure" such structural stabili- 
ties beyond those already carried by plans and specifications. Acts of God and cer- 
tain material failures cannot be guarantees or warranties. This also poses an unin- 
surable position for A/E's whose professional liability policies do not cover any *'in- 
surance of their role in the construction process, •iince it binds the design profes* 
sional to the equivalent of a strict liability standard, 

8. Critical Temporary Construction— A provision should be added that critical 
temporary construction needed to facilitate completion of a permanent facility be 
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designed by a registered professional engineer who is a consultant to* or an employ- 
ee of the construction contractor. 

9. Liability— Several states have enacts statutes including the design profession- 
al in the Workers Compensation coverage for construction projects thereby protect- 
ing the design professional from claims by injured construction workers. Federal 
legislation that mandate® the participation of the design professional in construction 
site safety will in essence, remove the defense from lawsuits provide by th^ st *t- 
utes. These bills should provide a federal defense or immunity for A/Es against 
claims by construction workers for jobsite safety related injuries. 

We have not restricted our efforts, however, to the legislative concern for improv- 
ing safety. Working with other engineering, construction, and supplier industry or- 
ganizations, as well as building trades representative many of whom are included 
among today's witnesses we have attempted to review, clarify and better define the 
roles and responsibiliti^ of each member of the team in the construction proce^. 

As we oteerved aboi^e, we believe the design engineer and other design profession- 
als have l^al responsibilities for the safety of their own employees, both as to train- 
ing and prevention of exposure to hazards on the construction site. We also believe 
that the construction contractor has the immediate responsibility for worker safety 
as well as for the correction of hazards on the site. What is not clear in existing 
OSHA regulations, and the OSHA field operations manual, is when Section 1910 
general responsibility regulations apply and when Section 1926 Multi-employer site 
rules, which are specific to conbtruction, apply to the employees of firms on the site, 
who are not employees of the contractor. 

We have raised these concerns with OSHA and have had very ptsitive interest 
from them to work out these issues under current law and regulations. We do not 
believe the resolution of that responsibility needs new law. What is needed is a clear 
policy and consistent enforcement. We have stated our commitment to work with 
OSHA to resolve this and they have responded positively to the offer of the design 
professionals and contractors to create a working group. This group will explore the 
current hopefully define a clear test so that the design professionals responsibility is 
well und3rstood and we can inform our members and assist them to train their em- 
ploy ees. 

Our President Jim Poirot. whose commitment to quality in construction is un- 
questioned in the industry, stated the following auring our meeting at the Labor 
Department. 

The primary job of the design profe^ionai is to work with the contractor to com- 
lete the construction, consistent with the design, so that the final pn^uct. the 
uilding, bridge, tunnel, is safe for the owner and the public to use and operate. It is 
not the job of the design professional to make sure that the project is safe, as to 
means, methods and process during construction. We are not trained for that, nor 
are we specifically experienced in construction hazard reduction and prevention. 
Moreover, such activities by a d^ign professional are neither insured or insurable, 
if we assume such responsibility. Therefore the liability exposure for these activities 
is significant. 

We do not shrink from the involvement to assist in the improvement of safetv to 
all workers on the construction site We are committed to working toward that'im- 
provement. But if we are given the uninsurable resportsibility by either law or regu- 
lation, we can only advise our members to draw back and disengage from participa- 
tion in the construction process which we do not want to do. If that happens then 
both the worker and the public Icses. 

I^t me restate that commitment to the committee. We want to stay involved in 
the legislative process to improve construction site safety. But It must be on a basis 
of mutual participation by all members of the construction team. It will not be ac- 
complished by disbursing the responsibility to others than those who traditionally 
accept that responsibility both legally and by industry custom and practice, the 
owner and the construction contractor. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. I would be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Senator Dodd, Neil 

Mr. Norman. Thank you, Senator. 

My written comments are in front of you, so 111 try not to repeat 
those, but I think there are a couple of points that I may be able to 
make that are slightly different than my associates have made. 

NSPE and all licensed professional engineers are committed to 
the protection of the public health and welfare through the licens- 
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ing prcxjess, and we also si^ifically support this effort to find a 
workable solution to reduce death and injury on construction job 
sites. 

Our strong support of S.930 is qualified in six areas where we 
think improvements can be made, and Til touch briefly on two or 
three of those. 

The six areas are: the construction safety sj^ialist qualifications 
and training; the definition of where PE is needed cn the job site, 
as mentioned by my associates; the question of liability; the em- 
* ployee participation in the safety process; the exemptions from the 

ongoing act here; and the paper work problems. 

In the CSS training, we also felt that the 40 hours specified in 
the bill was clearly inadequate, and I know it is not your intention 
to limit these skilled people to 40 hours' training. I would suggest, 
though, that there is a way to go about this that may find an exist- 
ing cadre of cN&ople out there. 

There are licensed professional engineers who are licensed in the 
safety discipline. In my State of California, we have a safety engi- 
neer discipline. There are also professional engineers in other 
States that are licensed in either the general professional engineer- 
ing category or one of the disciplines who are safety specialists in 
some parts of the construction safety process. 

There are also certifications in the United States. Safety engi- 
neers are certified through an association; industrial hygienists are 
certified through a very professional association, and there is a cer- 
tified safety professional association. Vd suggest that all of these 
have experience and training requirements which may be applica- 
ble to filling a good part of the need here in this large group of 
C-SSs that are going to be required. 

All of these groups have ethical, professional standards which 
the CSS will need. The personal standards and the professional 
competence of each of these GSSs is going to be necessary if they 
are to know when they have to call in other specialists, because no 
single person is going to be an expert on trenching, steel work, haz- 
ardous chemicals, nuclear hazards, asbestos, etc. We just aren't 
going to have all of that in one person. 

What we need is a professional standard in these CSSs that will 
give them the self-confidence to take the strong measures they 
have to and to get the references to other specialists that they need 
to obtain. 

I think these categories of specialists should be mentioned in the 
act as areas that would be examined by the academy and possibly 
qualified. 

We would like to see the PE needs defined in more detail and we 
volunteer to work with your staff to do that. We have got some 
ideas on the subject, and I won't elaborate. You have heard a few 
examples given here, and I think we may be able to help define 
% that more clearly. 

The liability question is very serious, especially for the small con- 
tractor, who may not have a CSS or perhajjs half a dozen CSSs 
with these many different specialties on the staff. So it may be nec- 
essary to call in a consultant to do this CSS role. 

Right now, as you heard, not only does liability insurance coyer- 
age not include safety work by engineers on construction sites; it is 
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specifically excluded and probably will be canceled if you take up 
such chores. But in addition, the engineer coming on site is not 
protected by the workmen's compensation exemption that the con- 
tractor is protected by. So we have a real dilemma here. If these 
are not your employees as a contractor, and they are consultants, 
that consultant is totally hanging out when he comes on that site 
to perform this important task. And we need to address that prob- 
lem in the legislation in some way. 

Employee participation is very important. We feel the employee 
should give a prudent individuaFs care to both himself and the 
other workers. There should be close attention to safety rules by all 
employees — and Fm not calling them workers; I am saying employ- 
ees — this means the engineers, this means the foreman, the gener- 
al superintendent, and it means that when the owner comes on the 
job site, that owner should be wearing a hard hat also, and when 
the mayor comes on a visit, or when you come on our site to look 
at it, you should be wearing that hard hat, because the worst mes- 
sage we can give to the other employees is that if you are smart 
enough, you don't have to use the protective device; you can just 
come on and flaunt them. That happens a lot. 

And the last employee participation thing we think is needed is a 
great deal stronger care for alcohol and drug abuse on the job sites. 

The paper work issue is one that everyone is concerned with. 
OSHA in 1987 took some paper work reduction activities in accept- 
ing equipment test certification on construction jobs instead of re- 
quiring the new paper. That kind of creative effort ought to be 
looked at here in order to reduce paper work. In lieu of new paper 
work on accidents, we might consider using workmen s compensa- 
tion modification rates, which are available, and 40 States are now 
using these in order to set their rates. 

Labor here has not asked that Congress adopt legislation that 
would impose an impossible paper work burden on employers, but 
rather for legislation requiring all employers to rise to the level of 
those safety-conscious employers who are operating today. 

In conclusion, Fd like to say I hope the tone of this bill continues 
to be the team approach and the system engineering approach. 
Planning, training and prevention are the answers, not policing 
and punishment. The philosophy of TQM, the improvement of the 
process rather than the punishment of the culprits, is where we ail 
need to go together, and if we do, we can get labor, management 
and engineering working together for a safer and more cost^com- 
petitive and schedule-competitive job site. I personally volunteer to 
work with your staff on this, and I volunteer our construction spe- 
cialists within our association as well as our legal and legislative 
specialists. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Norman follows:] 

PRKFAKED STATEMENT OF NeIL A. NORMAN 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the CommitUe: Good Morning. I am Neil A. 
Norman, a registered Professional Engineer in Mechanical and Nuclear disciplines. 
1 am here to represent the National Society of Professional Engineers iNSFE) m 
President-Elect and as past national Chairman of NSPE s Piofessional Engineers in 
Construction tPECl 
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In 1984, in comunction with PEC, I initiated an NSPE project to examine and 
clarify the engineer s roie in construction safety. In 1987, as NSPE Legislative and 
Government Affairs Chairman, 1 esrtablishw^ a Job Site Safety Sub^mtnitt^ which 
has provided constructive input to Congressional staff on the current Illation, j 
was recently a participant In the National Institute of Occupational Safety ^d 
Health (NIOSHj-sponsored "National Forum on Construction Safety and Health Pri- 
orities/* 

I am a Project Manager for Bechtel Engineers and Constructors. My essperience at 
Bechtel and earlier at Babcock & Wilcox has been principa ly related to nuclear 
power engineering, procurement, and construction^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The National Society of Professional Engineers (NSPE) was founded in WM and 
represents 75,000 engineers and engineering students in the United States and 
abroad in 535 local chapters and 54 state and territorial societi^. NSPE is a broadly 
based interdisciplinary society representing all technical disciplines and all areas of 
engineering practice, including government, industry, education, private practice, 
and construction. A m^ority of our members are involved in some type of design or 
construction activity. , . , 

NSPE's goals include the following: service to the public, advocating the applica- 
tion of engineering knowledge and skills in the public interest, and influencing tech- 
nical public policy. , . , , . , r u 

NSPE*8 position on construction job site safety legislation includes the toUowmg 
points relevant to today's discussion: , . , 

—The National Society of Professional Engineers supports improved job site 
safety on construction sites. 

—The contractor must take responsibility for controlling the construction meth- 
ods, means, and safety. ^ . , . 

-—Certain critical construction operations should be observed bv professional engi- 
neers who may or may not be the design engineer, and this work should be specifi- 
cally identified as an additional service within the contract. ^ • i 

—The quality of the completed project should be verified by a professional engij 
neer who may or may not be the design engineer. Completed project quality should 
not be confused with control of construction safety procedures, which is the respon- 
sibility of the contractor as provided above. 

—The existing system of contract documents, state laws, and workers compensa- 
tion laws and liability insurance provisions developed through decades of use, are 
the basis of much case law and should not be disregarded. 

—Government engineers in responsible charge of safety or failure inspections and 
corrective actions should be licensed professional engineers. 

NSPE strongly supports efforts to improve safety on the construction site. Current 
death and injury rates can be reduced. As apart of an overall effort to achieve this 
goal, NSPE supports S. 930. That support, however, is qualified by the need to make 
several important modifications if we are to have workable legislation that will ac- 
tually result in meaningful reductions in deaths and injuries on the construction 
site, not just more rhetoric about the problem. 
Important questions which we feel must be resolved include: 
—The Construction Safety Specialist mtist have far more than 40 hours of train- 
ing and must have professional standards, ethics, and training. 

—We must set clear guidelines for defining those instances where the services of 
an engineering design professional are needed^ 

—With respect to the issue of liability, we must deal realistically with current 
practices which do not protect the conscientious engineering design professional who 
undertakes safety responsibilities. . , 

—We must deal realistically with the significant role of the employee in the effort 
to reduce deaths and injuries. 

—We must deal with the question of whether certain types of construction jobs or 
sites should be exempted from the provisions of S. 080. 

—Paperwork and regulations do not save lives, better construction practices save 
lives. We must insure that in balancing the paperwork burden versus the need for 
additional data on construction job site deaths and injuries, we keep the ultimate 
goal in mind. 

LEVEL OF EXPERTISE 

The first issue I would like to address is that of providing the right degree of ex- 
pertise at the right time to insure the maximum safety. We have identified three 
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levels of expertise. First, we need to look at the expertise required for compliance 
with rules on the use of common self-protective devices, such as hard hats, life lines, 
and goggles. The second category is that of construction which would necessitate the 
expertise of a design professional. 
The third category consistfi of those construction operations which require the 

I)hy8ical presence of a design professional to monitor the safe execution of a particu- 
ar aspect of construction. A design professional carrying out these safety functions 
may or may not be the architect/engineer of record who produced the project 
design. If the project design professional is called upon to fulfill this additional role, 
the safety responsibility should not be arbitrarily impos"^, but rather should be the 
subject of separate negotiations and compensation. 

Types of construction activity which might fall in the second category, requiring 
the services of a desig*" professional, include: unique or complex scaf-jlding, unique 
or deep shoring, construction temporary loading limits on structures, and temporary 
fasteners. Activity falling into the third category, actually requiring the presence of 
the design professional, might include the actual erection phase of buildings utiliz- 
ing new and innovative or nonroutrne construction methods, such Vti lift-slab con- 
struction. 

Normally, the responsibility for construction safety at sites involving the first and 
second levels of expertise will rest with the construction contractor. Thy Construc- 
tion Safety Specialist (CSS) would be employed by that contractor. If the second 
level of expertise is required, the CSS would be responsible for seeing that the serv- 
ices of a qualified design professional are obtained. 

There are now many construction safety specialists practicing in the U.S. who 
carry specific credentials such as a Professional Engineer (F.E.) license or certifica- 
tion as an industrial hygienist, safety engineer, or safety professional. The state of 
Cclifornia specifically licenses safety engineers, and other states include these disci- 
pline skills in a "Professional Engineer' generic title. All states require licensing of 
professional engineers principally for the protection of the public health, safety, and 
welfare. 

There is a strong need to recognize such formal existing licensing and certifica- 
tion in this pending construction safety legislation. In each state's professional regis- 
tration law, the restriction to practice only in one's ov n area of competence is basic. 
Because of the many complex branches of engineering practice, that restraint must 
be apphed by the professional practitioner him or herself. 

Boards of Registration rules and professional society codes of ethics stress and en- 
force this requirement for self regulation and the mandate to practice only in the 
aiva of competence. The recognized licensed and certified groups are, therefore, an 
avMlable cadre of specialists who can supply many of the CSS persons required. 

ir only a nominal training program is required in the law without the formal li- 
cenf Uig, certification, and ethical commitment of the existing licensed and certified 
safetv groups, then the employees and public safety will not be well served. Individ- 
ual CSS practioners must have the personal standards and professional confidence 
to take the strong measures which may be necessary to assure job site safety. The 
backing of their professional society or organization will strengthen them in this 
function. 

We believe several professionally licensed or certified groups should be mentioned 
in the statute as being eligible for certification by the Construction Safety and 
Health Training Academy (The Academy) as qualified CSS practitioners. It should 
be noted that even some of these groups may require additional training in basic 
OSHA requirements. 

Our challenge is to have the right level of expertise present at the right time. 
Obviously, many people are knowledgeable of the basic self-protective type OSHA 
requirements (for example, hard hats and life lines). As we move into the other 
levels of expertise, the availability of the necessary competency is more of a prob- 
lem, and the cost of providing that expertise rapidly escalates. We volunteer to work 
with your staff and other interested groups to develop procedures whereby we can 
properly match up the need with the appropriate level of expertise. 

Clearly, the 40 hours of training called for in the current version of the legislation 
is inadequate. Defining the appropriate level of training will be difficult. We also 
offer to bring in our member and staff specialists to assist in this effort, so crucial to 
the success of the overall program. 

LIABILITY 

Liability is another issue of vital concern. The most common situation on a con- 
struction site places the contractor in charge of safely. Virtually all construction 
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contract documents so provide. And there is logic behind this arrangement since the 
workers on the site are, for the most part, employees of the contractor or subcon- 
tractors. The contractor is *'protected *, from a liability standpoint, by the state 
workmen's compensation laws which limit liability to certain prescribed amounts. 
And the worker is assured of specified compensation without regard to fault. 

Many feel the levels of reimbursement provided by the workmen's compensation 
» statutes provide inadequate compensation. As a result, the injured workman or his 

survivors often look for others for recovery for their injuries. The design profession- 
al, other professionals, and the CSS who become involved in the safety activities on 
the construction site are ready targets. The perception, accurate or not, is that 
courts and regulatory agencies seem to be moving more toward a standard of strict 
* liability with respect to these individuals. In some cases, either the design engineer 

of record or an equally qualified professional engineer may be required to inspect 
and accept the constructed facility. 

Our insurers advise us that if the design professional assumes safety responsibil- 
ities by contract, their professional liability coverage will be in jeopardy and will 
probably ba canceled. Coverage for safety responsibilities assumed by the design pro- 
fessional is not available. If the design professional were to conduct safety-related 
activities beyond the scope of their engineering duties, they could be in violation of 
the contractor licensing acts in some states. 

The net effect is to put the design professional in a dilemma. The dilemma is to 
.stay away from the site because of potential liability for safety or to go to the site to 
carry out quality assurance inspections. Perhaps the answer lies in something anal- 
ogous to a "Good Samaritan" statute. Such a statutory provision could give protec- 
tion to the design professional who in good faith attempts to correct a safety-related 
problem. 

A way to achieve this goal is to specifically place the basic responsibility for 
safety on the contractor and to give the design professional, other professionals, or 
the CSS the same workmen's compensation protection received by the contractor. 
At least 10 states have adopted this approach with respect to the design profession- 
al. As a minimum, some commonly agreed upon method must be developed to 
advise the OSHA inspectors as to who lias what safety responsibilities on a particu- 
lar site. We should start with the presumption that the contractor has safety re- 
sponsibilities unless specifically contracted to others, and that such information is 
prominently posted on the site. 

It is appropriate at this point to commend OSHA for efforts already underway to 
work more closely with all sectors of the construction industry to deal with this 
problem. In particular, the establishment of the Office of Construction, Maritime, 
Health and Engineering Support is a very positive move. Equally important is the 
fact that the office has been staffed with a director, who is a registered professional 
engineer, with safety engineers and certified industrial hygienists. 

EMPIX)YEE ROLE 

The next issue is that of the role employees must play in this effort to reduce 
deaths and injuries. There are those who would place the entire blame on the em- 
ployee. We do not share that philosophy. There are important roles in this effort for 
all employees, the contractor, the owner, and the design professional. 

However, there is a minimum role that the employee must play. The employee 
must: 

— Do that which is expected of any prudent individual. 
— Conform to reasonable and well publicized safety rules. 
# — Wear prescribed self-protective devices. 

—Refrain from the use of drugs or alcohol. 

Each construction employee (including owners and managers) must assume re- 
sponsibility to conform to safety rules, wear and use self-protective devices, and look 
to the safety of their fellow employees. Construction activities and alcohol or drug 
% use are not compatible. Construction safety plans should be permitted to include 

programs to detect and curtail alcohol or drug abuse. 

EXEMPTIONS 

The question of whether certain types or sizes of construction projects should be 
exempted is a difficult one. Some states have set thresholds based on si/.e, complex- 
ity, or number of employees. We do not have acc^^ss to sufficient data to make a 
recommendation on this issue at this time. 
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The prov'flicns of S. 930, without exemptions. ha\e the potential for generating 
sufficient paperwork to inundate OSHA. it is clear, however, that additional reliable 
data ♦tre need'?d. It is our goal to see that nocessary data are gathered in the least 
intrusive svay possible and that information is compiled which will actually contrib- 
ute to the reduction of deaths and injuries. 

Earlier this year OSHA reminded us of some of ihe creative methods which it has 
us/id to roJuce the p/ipenvork burden on the construction industry. The reference 
wiia to a fixandard issued by OSHA in Septomber of 1987 which permitted employers 
in the construction industry to certify that they conducted the necessary tests for 
equipment maintenance instead of keeping detailed vecordw on the tests. Such cre- 
ative te<;hniques need to be applied to this legislation 

Existing workmen's compensation experience madification rates may be useable 
in lieu of burdensome new requirements. Currently there are three types of such 
ratmgs. The Interstate Experience Modification rating is used in 40 states; the 
Intrastate Experience rating is used in four states, and the State Fund Modification 
rating is used in six states. 

This datp could be U3ed to establish a comp(wite data base from which contractors 
with particularly hife'h experience factors could be targeted for more frequent and 
more extensive inspections. 

In addition, contractor safety records, including experience modification rates, 
couKi be made a required part of tho construction bidding process. A modification 
raie-based system should provide for the following: 

— Kstablishment of a reliable data bane on the safety records of all construction 
firms based on figures already available— the worker's compensation experience 
modifiCRtion rate. We have discussed this with a megor insurance carrier who as- 
sures ut^ that the data are available and cover all types of operations from the 
smallest to the largest firms. 

—Use of the present: data baseCs) for a start to target extensive and frequent in- 
»pection? of contractors who have an unsatisfactory experience modification rate. 

—Make contractor safety records, including experience modification ratings, a 
necessary part of construction bids, and an unsatisfactory safety record one possible 
babis for rejection of a bid. 

—Provide for a simple start-finish type of reporting for each project so that OSHA 
can assess the need for targeting of inspections. 



Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the National Society of Professional 
fcngmeers has identified construction job site safety as one of its highest priority 



We ir.us\ find the methods and the means to provide the safest possible work- 
place. However, these methods and means must recognize that the contractor is the 
professional who can best control the construction site and his employees, and that 
education and training are the key elements in the effort. 

NSPE is committed to the effort to find a workable solution to the problem of 
death and injury on the construction job site. We look forward to working with you 
to that end. 

Construction safety depends on the integrated cooperation of labor, management, 
u 0" the job site. We urge you to take care to insure that the tone of 

the bill reflects a teamwork approach and the concepts of systems engineering and 
quality management. This will enable us to make our construction industry com- 
petitive in terms of cost and schedule as well as a .safer and more satisfactory envi- 
ronment in which to work. 

On behalf of the National Society of Professional Engineers, I express our appre- 
ciation. Mr. Chairman, for allowing us the opportunity to appear before you today. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Norman. I aopreciate it immense- 
ly- 

You didn't identify but you made mention, Neil, that there were 
some areas in certain types of construction that ought to be exempt 
from the proviwsions of 930. What are you speaking about? Give me 
some specifics? 

Mr. Norman. Well, I didn't identify that 1 knew what they were. 
I think you have to deal with exemptions to make this bill manage- 
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able. It is not clear, based on data that we have seen, that small 
sites are less safe than big sites. And it may be that it is the type of 
work that is of interest. Certainly, connectors^ and steel work face 
more hazard than other steel workers. Trenching workers face 
more hazard than most other workers on the site. 

There are types of activity that we may want to focus on in lieu 
of other types of activities to identify these exemptions. I don't 
have a good enough data base to do that, or I would have made 
some more specific suggestions. 

Senator Dodd. Since youVe offered, Tm going to take you up on 
your offer. That notion, I am all ears on it; I'd like to hear what 
people are suggesting in that area. I think your last comment is a 
very important one. I think the tendency is to look at size as a de- 
termining factor, and I always get very nervous when that is the 
criterion, because it can be a small job but highly dangerous. 

Mr. Norman. We lost three people in San Francisco about two 
years ago in a trenching accident that only had three people work- 
ing on it. They died, and it was a clear violation of all kinds of 
safety regulations when it happened — and probably the employees 
weren't even aware of that those regulations were, 

Senator Dodd. Which is another part of it, too. 

Mr. FocHT. We had a trenching accident in Houston, and it took 
the principals of the firm. There were two of them in the trench 
and a worker. So it is not size. 

Senator Dodd. No. Well, listen, you've been great here today 
with your testimony, and I am going to continue to call on you. I 
find your perspective — I think the owner point that people have 
raised here is a very important one, too, I'd like to hear some ideas 
on that 

Mr. HiCKKY. Td like to raise just one other little aspect of it. 
That is that very often, the eyes of OSHA are on the mud below, 
not the sky above. We're doing a major wastewater project in New 
York City, and the OSHA inspector came on the site, and among 
several citations he issued, there were some cigarette butts in the 
area of the site where there was a no smoking sign. Our people had 
never been there. We were issued a citation because there were cig- 
arette butts in a no smoking area. Now, that is silly, and that time 
could have been better spent in looking for a real safety issue. 

Senator Dodd. I don't think you'll have any argument with any- 
body on that kind of thing. 

Mr. FoCHT. What I want to suggest, is that perhaps OSHA might 
go into the education process rather than the citation process and 
maybe the first time around, educate through warning notices 
rather than getting people involved in that legal process in which 
the lawyers are called out. That doesn't get anybody any safer. 

But I think that the owner has to be very, very much more ac- 
tively involved in this process. 

Mr. FocHT. And Senator, can we emphasize— we probably were a 
little polite— the owner who is not interested is the public agency, 
by and large— not necessarily the big government— the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, those agencies are. But the 
cities, the States, the municipalities and the counties, they are in- 
terested in the cheapest job. Safely is not their concern. 
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Mr. HiCKEY. They will often cause us to use old-fashioned con- 
struction documents that have no relationship to the risks of 
today *s business, because they don't want to pay, let's say, for the 
cost of typing up a new set of documents. And that eventually con- 
tributes to the lack of safety on that site because the relationships 
are unclear, confusing, and people don't know who is in charge. 

Senator Dodl\ I think that is an excellent point. It would not 
have occurred to me to focus on that particular aspect. I think it 
deserves further examination as to how we deal with that, because 
I can see that being the case, particularly— I don't need to tell you 
what towns and cities are going through. I mean, they are feeling 
the crunch, and the demand is for the new addition on the school, 
or the new addition on the town hall or whatever else it may be, 
and the pressures are so great on them. But obviously, if they are 
disinterested in the safety aspects of the thing, it doesn't help 
maximize to the extent possible the thing we are all interested in. 

Again, I really appreciate your patience in waiting a long time 
here this morning. 

Senator Dodd, Lastly, Dan Paine, President of Sinco Products in 
East Hampton, CT. He is a neighbor; he lives about 10 miles away 
from me. We appreciate your being here, Dan. 

Matt Burkart is the President of Aegis Corporation in Southamp- 
ton, PA. 

Mea culpa for the wait, but I hope it has been instructive, I have 
certainly learned a lot here this morning. These are things you 
folks already know, so I am probably preaching to the choir on 
these issues. But I appreciate all of you being here, and I particu- 
larly thank you, Dan. 

STATEMENTS OF DANIEL M. PAINE, PRESIDENT. SINCO PROD- 
UCTS, INC,, EAST HAMPTON, CT, ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY A. 
COLE, MANAGER, CONSTRUCTION SAFETY CONSULTING FIRM: 
AND MATTHEW J. BURKART, PRESIDENT, AE(;iS CORPORATION, 
SOUTHAMI^ON, PA 

Mr, Paine. Thank you very much, Senator Dodd. 

Just for the record, I would point out that I am Dan Paine, and I 
am from East Hampton, CT, which is right up the road from you, 
as you point out. I am President of Sinco s group of companies. 

First of all, I might point out that we are, number one, small, 
and that among our companies, we have a manufacturing company 
of safety products: we have a manufacturing company of construc- 
tion tools and equipment; we also have a construction safety con- 
sulting firm and a construction company, which is a very small 
specialty construction company. 

For the last 2 weeks, as a matter of fact, I have been spending 
my time in Europe where I have been a speciiu guest of the Insti- 
tute of Occupational Safety and Health, which is a British society 
over there— and I might add that a lot of the things that we are 
talking about in this proposed legislation are in effect in Europe at 
this particular time. But as a result of that, I have not been here 
as much as I would have liked to have been, and I have asked 
Barry Cole, who is the manager of our construction safety consult- 
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ing firm and also of our construction company to just make some 
comments. „ _^ 

Before he does, I want to say overall that we were fortunate 
enough to be involved with Jeff Anders of your office and consulted 
on some of the things that are going on, and we are most support- 
ive of this bill; we believe it is a bill that not only can we all live 
with, but we must have. 

Barry CJole. 

Senator Dodd. Barry, thank you for coming. 
M-.-. Cole. Thank you, Senator Dodd. 

I am honored to be here, and I thank you ibr the opponunity. 

As indicated, I am mans^ng two construction safety-related 
firmt for Sinco, Inc. One is a very small contractor. In fact, we are 
starting a job today in California, and we have worked nearly most 
of the States. But we are small, and we have the same problems as 
a small contractor. 

In the last 11 vears prior to working at Sinco, I spent as a corpo- 
rate and job site' safety director. I don t have a degree, X might add. 
I learned what I learned from seminars and various other traming 
opportunities, but mostly from the people out in the field. 

I have committed most of ray adult working life to construction 
safety and intend to continue. I then speak to you with safety pro- 
fessional perspectives— how are we going to do what we're talking 
about on the job site— and with overtones of a small contractor, 
perhaps. 

I am a firm believer that our collective abilities can improve con- 
struction safety if w^ properly focus them. I am a believer in a 
stair-stepped approach to improvement— nobody can come in with 
a sweeping reform and change the way we have done things, and 
the evolutionary process has to start today, with this bill, and you 
have to look at it for months and years to come, and we are going 
to have to change it legislatively and administratively over time. 

This is, however, a great beginning, and it is a fundamental ap- 
proach. No one bill will end all accidents. ^ 

I would also like to point out as an aside, I don't want to dimm- 
ish the significant impact and the learning opportunity of things 
like L' Ambiance Plaza and the Willow Island collapse, and the 
grandiose coverage that they get. But we think there are between 
2,500 and 3.000 other deaths a year, one at a time, two at a time, 
and this bill can in fact impact 50, 60, 70 percent of those men and 
women who are dying, and as a corollary and as an adjunct to that, 
will impact on the UAmbiance Plazas and the Willow Islands. But 
we need to look down to the man and the small contractors who 
are having these accidents, 

I, too, served with Jeff Anders, at Jeff Anders' request, on the 
committee that helped create some of this language, and I wanted 
to give you a feeling, my feeling as a safety professional, of what 
that committee said. Sometimes we lose something in the transla- 
tion when these legislative writers write these things, but the 
intent and the tone that was there was not only very supportive 
and very meaningful, but needs to be remembered when we look at 
changing anything that is here. We need to remedy a few wording 
problems. But we look to the intent and let's try to at least get that 
into the record. 
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Number one, this is a workable compromise. All these specialty 
concerns that you have heard today were talked about then. But 
the point is that 16 or 17 people who represented a cn^-section 
said let's look at four or five things; let's look at the basic problems 
that we can addre^ easily. And then next year, or two years from 
now, let*s look at something more specific like drugs or something 
like that. 

The spirit of the meetings is again that we will start on some- 
thing small and something meaningful. The idea of safety is as a 
management science; it is an evolving thing in the United States. 
Twenty years ago, they wrote rules that said don't do this, and do 
this, and don't do this. Now we realize, as the gentleman, the 
paint^^r from the specialty group, said, we still have a problem. We 
know that he is not supposed to work without a safety belt, but we 
can*t get him to do it. And yet unfortunately this gentleman ra- 
tionalized that there was something okay in that. I submit to you, 
Senator, that if 'hat gentleman were painting polkadots with his 
spray gun or st instead of a thorough coat, as specified in the 
docun.ents, that ^nc painter gets paid to do, there would be some- 
thing done about how he was doing his job. The fact that he wasn't 
wearing a safety belt can also be effectively **managed"— the opera- 
tive word, again, is '^managed.'* His supervisor was there on the 
Job. 

The gentleman that was in a trench who got frostbite. I don't 
even understand that—and I don't mean to diminish that 

Senator Dodd. I didn't, either, so I didn't pursue it. 

Mr. Cole. Tm sure that there is some explanation in there. But 
the point is where was that man's foreman. Maybe the problem 
was that they needed chin straj^ on their hard hats, and somebody 
might have been able to ask that question— how do I keep this 
guy's hat from falling off— not should he or shouldn't he jump in a 
trench. That's what management is about. It has nothing to do 
with discipline or enforcement or knowledge. It has to do with a 
query, an inquisitive mind, a person who can stand back and say 
I'm going to solve this problem, and I'm going to manage my job 
site. 

Out of that meeting, we ended up with some principles, and I'd 
like to share those with you. You must quantify and measure your 
problems. The Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request of OSHA 
doesn't know what the hell is going on— and I am saying that em- 
phatically because I want you to hear it emphatically. We don't 
know how many people get killcKl in construction, much less in- 
jured, ill or otherwise. The reason—they sample some 20,000 or 
30,000, maybe 40,000 construction— there are 60 million that we 
need to talk about. We need to know; we can't just extrapolate. In 
addition, OSHA doesn't know where most of them are. The Dodge 
reports? The Dodge reports are a commercial entity that people 
sub^ribe to. They put their jobs in because they want people to bid 
on them, and they put their names in there so that other people 
can have knowledge of the job. If you don't want your name in the 
Dodge report, it doesn't go in, which means OSHA can't find you— 
for file most part; there are some exceptions. 
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As a management science, you must address your available re- 
source. We are not asking for tremendously extra4arge amounts 
of new resources; let's just focus what we have. 

We must have accurate and meaningful statistics. The part of 
the bill no one has talked about, which is the registration of jobs— 
maybe a simple, three-by-five card or a single page that is sent ofT 
to Bureau of Labor Statistics in OSHA s name that says here is a 
job, maybe run a summary of the jobs on a monthly basis, and let 
OSHA target from that. That is a beginning. At least you have a 
global pool of who is really out there. 

Also we are going to get statistics. At the end of those jobs, the 
bill asks for them to send in a report. It should be a simple, reason- 
ably, meaningful report — ^basic. From that, we'll find out do large 
contractors have accidents, do small contractors, do specialties, do 
generals. And OSHA will be able to target, as your bill tells them 
to do, effectively. 

You must train your educatoi^s. We have educators who do not 
understand these safety management principles. The enforcers 
don't understand these safety management principles. We have to 
train them. Your bill asks for an education opportunity for OSHA 
and for construction supervisors. 

Documentation. People complain about it, I complain about it; I 
don*t like it. The point is documentation is a management tool, and 
the benefits of this tool are increased awareness by the individual 
who is told do it — awareness — awareness of his responsibility as a 
supervisor to do a certain amount of safety work. It also gives him 
some accountability. If you sign a piece of paper, you'll be pretty 
sure that what is on there is meaningful, and you are going to 
follow through. If you say you are going to tell your employees to 
wear their hard hats and enforce it, and then you don't do it, well, 
you've basically incriminated yourself We are asking construction 
supervisors with some limited training—and we'll call them now 
"construction safety specialists*' or **certified safety specialists'' or 
whatever we'll call them— we are asking them to plan safety into 
the job. 

The management of people and their actions must rest with the 
employer, I think there is a problem with the bill, and this was the 
translation thing that came from the committee to your legislative 
writers, and the problem is that we think it says that a new person 
has to be hired with 40 hours of training. I am the first to tell you 
that is not enough. I have been in it 12 years, and I don't know it 
all— and I certainly can't design a scaffold; I just know that there 
is an engineer out there who can, and I know to go and find him. 

The point is that the CSS initially was going to be the supervisor. 
The impact of the bill should be, I believe, that you can*t put a 
man out who supervises that worker. The three men in the ditch in 
San Francisco— one of them was the boss. He should have had 
some minimal safety awareness training. He should have b^n able 
to pull a card from his pocket and say, I know the principles of 
safety management, because I was trained, and I am required to 
have this training in order to be called a foreman, or in order to be 
called a superintendent, or in order to be called a company owner. 
That is the principle of the CSS, and I think that is a very impor- 
tant point. 

in 
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Some people unfortunately will only be motivate! by penalties, 
and it is a financial risk or a criminal risk or a fear of being incar- 
cerated or whatever it is, but we certainly need to have a penalty 
clause. 

And the final management principle, if you will, is that you must 
plan for safety on your jobs, and I touched on that earlier. This 
calls for people to sit down at the beginning of a job and say Fm 
going to have people up high, and you re going to ask yourself how 
you protect them, and you are going to ask them to write down 
that Tm going to give them this, or Vm going to do this, or Vm 
going to train them, and I am going to do something pro-active. 
And when he signs it, you are going to be pretty sure that he is 
going to try to do it. And if he has had some level of minimal 
safety training, safety management training—not training on how 
to do iron work; we hope that as a supervisor, he's already got 
some of that— this 40 hours as a minimum should be some level of 
safety management training. 

He will put that into use in a management mode to make his 
employees comply, and further, he will enforce, because he is 
afraid, quite frankly, of the accountability side of that 

The management of people is the high-leverage activity. Ninety 
percent of accidents happen by employee actions~you are right; it 
is probably more like 95 percent. &) this bill needs to address how 
to manage people on job sites. 

And I admit, too, that the NCAs and possibly my company all 
come into the same realm; we probably don't need this bill. The 
two pieces of paper that we file, one at the beginning and one at 
the end of the job — no problem, really. Even if you charge us a fee 
to get the permit in order to privatize this thing and get some 
money coming in, I don't think I would object to that— $50 maybe 
in order to take care of the recordkeeping burden that is going to 
be put on BLS, But by God, youll have some statistics that are 
meaningful at that point. 

The contractor that it will impact is the guy who is not spending 
time here today— he is up there scrambling around right now, 
trying to get work from me. He doesn't have a safety initiative or a 
voluntary involvement in the safety process nationwide. 

Specifically— and Til be fast here — we endorse about your bill, 
and I want you to hear this as a contractor and as a safety profes- 
siona^~we endorse any and all efforts to increase safety training. I 
again remind you that the construction safety specialist as I see it 
is the same supervisor who is responsible for the work. If contrac- 
tor want another specialist, or if a general contractor is to be re- 
quired to have one guy to sort of oversee all these other oper- 
ations— not oversee; he should never take it away from them, but 
in order to enhance, shall we say, or to participate in the safety 
process on a job site— well, I think that we should make that dis- 
tinction in the bill, and maybe that s not quite clear. But each con- 
tractor — a man with three workers— those workers deserve a level 
of safety that is greater than what they have now. And because 
they are small, they don^t have the enforcement actions under 
OSHA today. You know there is an exemption for the ten workers. 
But they are not exempt from OSHA. OK, they are not exempt 
from the law. They are only exempt from the inspections, unless 
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they have a fatality. They shouldn't be exempt from this law, 
either. Their supervisor, he's got 52 weeks a year; every three 
years or so, we should ask him to go and get some decent training 
that qualifies him. He dc^n't have to go to DesPlaines, Illinois, 
either, where OSHA has their only training institute. He needs to 
go to ABC's training program, or AGC s, as they talked about, 
training prc^am, or AbSE, American Society of Safety Engineers, 
is developing a construction school. He needs to be trained in a cur- 
riculum at the union, perhaps, that is approved by the OSHA mini- 
mum. And we can make it available in the first year this is passed; 
we can make it available in the United States. 

We endorse the statktical recordkeeping improvements by BLS 
and calling out some significant and simplified statistical guide- 
lines that contractoi^ understand. The current recordkeeping re- 
quirements are vague, and they are misapplied. I sit on the Bl 
Advisory C!ommittee— I am the only contractor on it, by the wa/^ 
and they say we know you are a *'bastard child'', so to speak, 
can't deal with you. We are dealing with industry. And they admit 
it in their most recent documents where they put out the statistics. 
There are three comments in the document that was published yes- 
terday that says BLS recognizes that the statistical recordkeeping, 
the quantifications, are poor 

We endorse the institution of mandatory but simple and fast reg- 
istration at job sites. And that data base can be used by OSHA and 
by BLS for statistics and for targeting and for quantifying what 
contractors and what style of contractor does what, and it might 
even add to the idea that there is a bad actors' list. You v^ill cer- 
tainly know hov^ many actors are out there, because we don't know 
that today. 

We endorse the increase of penalties for hazards or for willful 
disregard. Certainly, if there is something criminal out there, in- 
tentional, no one has ever argued that. 

We endorse small business training and education outreach. In 
fact, when a small business registers a job, I think it should be 
mandatory that OSHA is triggered to send training and informa- 
tion material automatically. If he says Ym small and I don't really 
know how to dig a trench~if he says Vm getting ready to go and 
do a trench, OSHA ought to say here is how you do a trench and at 
least give him some blanket information so he can*t say he didn't 
know. 

We endorse the national certification of construction safety spe- 
cialists only so that there is some continuitv, and understand that 
this is the first step. We don*t believe that 40 hours is enough. But 
we know that you can get there with 40, then maybe 80, then 
maybe 120, and then maybe someday you'll be able to define what 
is a real professional safety engineer. 

We endorse the requirement for a written safety program. We 
told you that it is necessary to document what you believe and 
what you are going to do— and it doesn*t have to be reams and 
reams of paper; it can be ten pages, or one page even, if it is a very 
small painting contractor per se. 

We do not endorse OSHA being responsible for takeover of a job 
after— the search and rescue certainly sita with better people—but 
we do believe that OSHA should be able to say, ''Stop the job. I 
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Rather, the high impact activity that shows significant improvement in the con- 
struction safety process is management of safety performance within the scope of 
the construction activity. Prevention of hazards through proper planning and analy- 
sis of work to be done, and proper documentation and communication of those ef- 
forts is minimal management activity that will yield maximum results. 

Having just returned from Europe after two weeks of busine^ development and 
representing the National Safety Council at the Institution of Occupational Safety 
& Health in England, I would like to defer the rest of our allotted time for testimo- 
ny to Mr, Barr>' A. Cole. Barry is the Manager of both the Construction company 
and our Construction Safety Consulting company. He, too, is active at the National 
Safety Council and ANSI Committer and membership in the ASSE, Among his 
skills of experience, he has been a practicing construction safety professional in 
managerial capacity in the Construction industry for the last decade. 

I appreciate the opportunity to work with you and your staff on this outstanding 
step forward towards construction safety improvement. We are, of course, ready to 
assist you and support your efforts in any way we can. 

Prepared Statement of Barry A. Cole 

I am honored to be here and thank you for the opportunity. «tvrrv^ • 

As indicated I am managing two construction safety related firms for SINCO m 
East Hampton, CT. 

Prior to moving to SINCO, I have spent the last 11 years as a contractors rieid 
Safety Director on small and large (^ntracts and as the Corporate Level Safety Di- 
rector for a very large general contractor. I have committed my adult life to con- 
struction safety. 

I am a firm believer that our collective abilities.properly focused can dramatically 
improve construction safety. 

I am a believer of a stair-stepped approach to Construction Safety Improvement, 
and a realistic and fundamentalist approach. Your Bill iS.B.930) is such an ap- 
proach. . 

No one bill will end all accidents but S.B.930 addresses basic tenants of safety 
management. Our goal, of course* is for the overall common good over the long 

term. t * j 

I was involved with your (Senator Dodd s) Legislative Assistant, Jell Anders, 
during the formative stages of your Bill and would like to relay to you my overview 
and perceptions of those meetings and the resultant S.B.930 from my perspective as 
both a fefety Professional and a small specialty contractor- 

il) This is a workable compromise. Not only Safety Profe^ionals. but Owners, 
Construction Managers, Engineers, Union and Non-Union Labor, Small and Large 
Contractors, and others, were at the meetings. Many of the other points that people 
wish were in your bill and were brought up today are valid areas to address. But I 
feel its necessary to stick to basics. Some of the more complex issues should be ad- 
dr^sed at later timu, perhai® under separate legislation. Most of these issues were 
addressed in the original meetings and dismissed as one-sided or too complex to 
tackle while we have a fundamental shortfall of basic safety management princi- 
ples. 

(2) The spirit of the meetings and of this Bill are to start to take care of this fun- 
damental far reaching problem. Implementation of these new requirements will 
point out other areas that need attention and, as such, this bill and these require- 
ments will be a tool for even further improvement. Congress and OSHA should 
watch for future opportunities to further enhance OSHA and safety practices in 
construction. The idea was to "Bunt and Get on Base*\ rather than try to hit 
"Home Runs" with sweeping OSHA reform. , . , 

(3) The idea of safetv as a Management Science is evolving at OSHA and m the 
USA and this Bill further accelerates and defines these principles. Spectficaily, 
"Safety Management*' requires that: 

a. You must quantify and measure your problems and identify your areas of 
greatest need. 

b. You must addr^ your available resources at the most needy areas. 

c. You must have accurate and meaningful statistics from data which arc under- 
stood by the people generating them. r • i l 

d. You must have an enforcement system that will realistically and fairly be ap- 
plied to all and especially be able to reach those who respond primarily only to en- 
forcement action. 

e. You must train your educators and enforcers and you must have trained and 
aware personnel in charge of the workplaces, 
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need to get on/' And they should be able to get on and do an inves- 
tigation. And further, along with this training of OSHA inspectors, 
the people they send should be trained for proper and efficient acci- 
dent investigation and meaningful accident Investigation. The 
fellow who wrote up the cigarette butts in a no smoking zone— he 
is not a trained inspector, and he needs the training. We need to 
help him. 

We endorse the mandatory inclusion of the Construction Safety 
and Health Advisory Committee in OSHA reform and in OSHA's 
policy and standard-setting process, but the bill allows them to 
have powers that they don't ordinarily have, adj we don't necessar- 
ily endorse that part of it. We think they serve best at the behest 
of a comi^tent assistant secretary and that he should be required 
to listen to them, and he should convene them frequently. 

We appreciate the opportunity to discuss this important subject 
with you. 1 am very pleased and honored to be here. We will con- 
tinue to work with your staff and any of the other associations that 
we are members of or that we are not members of to bring this 
thing to some kind of finality and get on with the business of pro- 
tecting the workers. 

Senator Dodd. Barry, thank you, and Fm going to state the obvi- 
ous to Dan; You are a lucky guy. He knows what he is talking 
about. 

I want to thank both of you. I should have said at the outset that 
you both have been extremely helpful to- us in trving to craft a re- 
sponsible bill. And it is obviously not over with; that is the purpose 
of hearings and comment and the like. You try and fine-tune, im- 
prove, and bring things out. But we wouIdn^t nave gotten this far 
had it not been for the two of you. Jeff has expressed that view to 
me, but I wanted the record to reflect it and the people here in the 
room to know it, that it was tremendously helpful and worthwhile 
to have some professionals involved in giving us good ideas on 
where to go and to try and put something together here that made 
some sense. 

So we thank you both for that. 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Paine and Mr. Cole follow:] 
Prepared Statement of Daniel M, Paine 

Ny name is Daniel H. Paine. I am Pnjsideni of SINCO, Incorporated in East 
Hampton* CT. We are a safety productB manufacturing company specializing in the 
construction market. In addition, we are the parent company of SINCO Products 
Inc., which manufactures construction tools and equipment, and SINCO Construc- 
tion Services Inc., which performs specialty contracting, and SINCO Construction 
Safety Services, which provides professional safety consulting for the construction 
industry. We are intimately familiar with the Construction Safetv activities in the 
United States and remain active in the National Safety Council, the American Soci- 
ety of Safety Engineers, and National Standards Organizations, particularly ANSI 
A. 10 National Safety Standards for Construction Safety. 

In general we conside" S.B,930 (and its house equivalent) an excellent first step 
towards correcting the significant problems that the construction industry has. 
Speaking as the owner of Both a construction firm and a products manufactui^r, I 
would like to go on record as saying that I endorse the principles of the bill. In par- 
ticular, 1 think it is important to not^ that the statistical record keeping^ require- 
ments will enhance our ability to determine exactly where our Nation^s efforts 
should be focused in the future. Even though we manufacture safety products for 
the construction industry, we firmly believe that the safety of the construction work 
force is not found only in products or gadgets that protect against job site hazards. 
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f. You must have outreach and training available to disadvantaged or small busi- 
ness. But you should still expect their managers to be Competent and their em- 
ployees to be safe. 

g- You must have written documentation. Documentation is a management tool; 
the strongest benefits of documentation are increased awaren^ by individuals, ac- 
countability, and ability to records and gather statistics. 

h. Management of people and their actions must rest with the employer and the 
employer must develop specific programs, instructions and training for his specific 
needs— but such items should meet a minimum standard so they can be measured 
and so that the employer ^and the employee) has notice of what's expected. 

i. That some people'will only be motivated by their risk. Financial risk associated 
with penalties are one way to raise awareness of many by punishing a few. Obvious- 
ly, this point is not as pn>active as the others but a necessary part of a "global * 
solution. 

j. You must plan for project safety— contractors must ask questions of themselves 
and their processes with regard to the safety aspects and risk of the work. Once 
asked, the questions will or should be answered with accident prevention planning. 

(4) We are reminded that &ifety Management is the high leverage activity that 
motivates, educates, controls and measures people. People cause hazards. Spelling 
out what hazards to avoid, with high levels of specificity is what the original OSHA 
Standards did. This Bill now addrtnjses, with some specificity, how safety should be 
managed to tell how to avoid them. C^HA now recognizes this and is focusing on 
performance based standards as well. 

tn) The above are ^^neralities. Vd like to address some components of the Bill 
more specifically. 

1. We endorse any and ail elTorts to increase safety training for OSHA Insp>ectors, 
Construction Supervisors and any other interested persons. 

a. The Rill should clarify that CSS should be a requirement for each contractor 
and that a CSS is not necessarily an additional person on site. More important is 
that a minimal level of safety management awareness is necessary to be considered 
a competent supervisor. This should be phased in over se%feral years, 

2. The statistical record keeping system presently used by BLS is totally inappro- 
priate and ineffective for constructions' needs. We endorse the provisions that man- 
date OSHA tBI^S) to improve data collection through: 

a. Improved definitions and clarifications of injury and illness classification. 

b. Use of mandatory contractor registrations and safety reporting information. 

c. Additional surveys by industry specialty and size classifications which will be 
possible with this improved data base. 

3. We endorse the institution of mandatory but simple and fast registration of 
projects to allow OSHA to randomly select from a more certain, more timely, and 
much larger data pool for inspections. Further, once an equitable system for deter- 
mining higher risk projects and higher risk contractors, OSHA will be able to more 
equitably and effectively target Inspections. As a follow-up, we endorse a mandatory 
submission of the safety history of the project — in a simplified form to allow the ptxh 
vision of a bill requiring statistical improvement to be possible. 

4. We endorse the increase of penalties for hazards and improper management 
programs but believe recordkeeping violations should be willful only when fraud is 
evident, 

5. We endorse small business and training and education outreach. The project 
registration could easily, and should, trigger OSHA training and information mate- 
rial automatically sent to registrants. 

6. We endorse National Certification of Construction Safety Specialists. This is 
one area that we believe should evolve to a higher and higher level of excellence 
and training as the construction safety awareness in our industry increases. Many 
associations and industry groups have training programs that should qualify. 

7. We endorse the requirement for a Written Safety Program (plan). The technical 
and procedural complexity of each plan should necessarily be determined by each 
contractor. But a written plan to a minimum standard is important. As part of this 
safety plan, a documentation of the contractors efforts to identify foreseeable haz- 
ards and the planned action to avoid, prevent, or protect employees from those haz- 
ards is necessary (Hazard Analyses). Project plans should include disciplinary action 
plans for those violators who have been trained and properly supervised and man- 
aged, but fail to comply with employer requirements. 

8. We do not endorse OSHA being responsible to *'take over" a jobsite after a seri- 
ous accident. But we do endorse laws that mandate protection of the scene for rea- 
sonable accident investigations and an increase in OSHA's ability to respond to acci- 
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dents for investigation purposes and the requisite training necessary to be an effec- 
tive investigator. 

9. We endorse the mandaton^ inclusion of the Construction Safety and Health Ad- 
visory Committee in OSHA reform, and policy and standard setting, and a Mandate 
to the Secretary to convene the committee on a r^ular basis, but believe the com- 
mittee should not be empowered to act outside the scope of the guidelines set by the 
ejdsting statutes and the Assistant Secretary. 

Wti appreciate the opportunity to discuss this important subject and excellent Bill. 
With minor modifications and wording clarifications we believe the whole commit- 
tee should endorse it and push for its passage on the floor. 

We recommend that you r^ist pressure to amend it or make it too sweeping or to 
address special interests or complex i^ues other than the basic precepts of Safety 
Management. Too much change, too fast, will not be readily accepted and will disen- 
franchise the construction community and burden both tne industry, the agencies 
involved and the ^fety resources of the USA. However, after enactment of this first 
step, we endorse your continued vigilance to monitor the prepress of our industry 
and the agencies and your being receptive to future enhancements of construction 
safety efforts that require legislative influence. 

We will continue to work with you as you desire and welcome any questions. 

Senator Dodd, Matt, we thank you for being here as welL 
Mr. BuRKART. Thank you, Senator. 

It is a pleasure for me to be here. I have enjoyed working with 
the staff. I have a few comments Vd like to make in addition to the 
written comments I have submitted. 

Generally, I am in complete support of the bill as it is written. I 
think some of the things that have been said here today need to be 
commented on. 

I have been in the construction industry since 1956, when I 
stepped on my first paying job as a carpenter. I have been in super- 
vision. I am a registered engineer. I have been involved in con- 
struction safety prior to OSHA, starting in 1969. I have investigat- 
ed most of the major accidents that have occurred in this country. I 
did not get involved in L'Ambiance Plaza, but I did in Willow 
Island. And I hope it is not a sign of how soon we forget, but ten 
years before Willow Island in 1971, about the same number of 
people lost their lives in a liquid natural gas tank in Staten Island, 
which was not mentioned. 

I have investigated crane accidents with multiple fatalities, 
tower collapses. These are but a small percentage of the 100,000 
dead workers we were talking about this morning. 

I don't know how many times through this contractors have told 
me, *'It doesn't apply to me; the standards don't apply.*' They 
really didn't understand what their requirements were. 

This bill has the provisions— and Barry said he didn't recognize 
it; that is because it has been changed in name. The registration of 
the projects has been referred to here today as a targetmg industry 
type thing* That is not what it is. It is a way to communicate with 
the contractors who are out there, to gather statistics, and I don't 
view it as a punishment or a target for people to have the wrath of 
OSHA fall on them. It is a means to communicate with the guy 
that has a backhoe and three men working for him, to provide him 
the assistance, the help, the training, to keep his three men out of 
the trench so that we don't have to dig them out like we did out m 
San Francisco. 

This registration will allow us to get the statistics that we need. 
We have neard all through today, and in fact in the group before 
us, I belong to two of the three organizations that were represent- 
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ed— they don^t have the statistics to make the recommendatJons, 
and the bill will give it to them. 

This is where we need to gather— before we make the exemp- 
tions—get the statistics, and determine where we are having our 
accidents. 

If you look at the injuries that we have, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics just recently put out in 1988, and they say we have an inci- 
dence rate of 14.7, That's a very nice number. That is the injuries 
per 100 workers per year. You are injuring 14 percent of your work 
force every year. It reflects the number of injuries that two and a 
half men are going to have in a 40-year working career. At the cur- 
rent rate, we are getting three or four injuries per man per career. 

Good contractors brag about a frequency rate of six, which is 
roughly half of what we are looking at for the average. Some of the 
better contractors have demonstrated they can reduce that two or 
three times if they have the incentive. 

The things that these people do are what we are requiring them 
to do in this legislation, and I think we will see a corresponding 
reduction in these injury and frequency rates because of that. 

We don't need to accept 14-15 as an injury rate as part of our 
normal course of operations. 

This bill, in summary, in my perspective was designed to solve 
problems which everybody here has talked about today. We have 
identified the problems and provided solutions for most of them. 
We haven't addressed all of them, and there are a lot of issues that 
were put forth that are not addressed in this program. But the 
ones that are being addressed are the ones that need to go forward. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Burkart, and your ex- 
pertise and knowledge are also extremely appreciated, and I want 
you to know that. 

And I hear you— and again, it seems that we are stating the ob- 
vious—but obviously, without the data base here— I was quoting 
NIOSH on the relationship between drug abuse and fatal accidents, 
but it hardlv touches on the problem of nonfatal accidents, which 
can be dreadful, of course— so there are so many things we need to 
get— obviously, small contractor difficulty with safety management. 
I don't know how you draw a conclusion about that unless you get 
some sense in the data base of what you are dealing with. 

It is always frustrating to me. I face this a lot of tim" s when 
people will object to a piece of legislation— and they may hi? right; 
I m not suggesting they are wrong— but they do so on the basis of 
what they think it is apt to be like rather than really getting a 
sense of what the real world is like. And the real world is thai 
since we started out with this hearing at 9:30 this morning, arj(i it 
is almost 1:30, based on the statistics, two people in this cou* try 
have lost their lives on a construction site since we started. And 
maybe they were unavoidable accidents. It sounds like an oxy- 
moron when I say that, but maybe they were just the kinds of 
things that no matter what we did, we couldn't have prevented— 
and maybe they were preventable; maybe we could have prevented 
them. I mean, the 100,000 fatalities since 1970 in the construction 
industry is a dreadful number. What would the number have been 
like had there not been any OSHA? I can't tell you that, except 
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that I know that in the absence of some effort here to try and get a 
better handle on safety, we are watching people lose their lives un- 
necessarily. And that is all this legislation is designed to do. 

rU be the first to admit had it not been for the L' Ambiance 
Plaza issue, I probably wouldn^t be sitting here. I don't like to even 
admit that to you. But it takes a dreadful situation like that to get 
the attention of some of us on this side of the dias. Other than the 
Jessica McClures, who fall down a well and captivate the attention 
of an entire world, usually, ironically, in this particular area, it is 
not the individual case that gets attention; it is the dramatic case. 
So it provoked Congressman Shays and myself to want to do some- 
thing here. 

It has been a long time since we started this effort. We didn't 
introduce a bill back in 1987. We have gone through a process that 
we think has been helpful and constructive, and we are not 
through it yet, obviously, but we think we have put together a 
pretty good bill. I see friends of ours still here from organized 
labor, and Td say it in their absence, but since there are here. Til 
say it as well, and that is they have been tremendously cooperative 
on this, tremendously cooperative, and really were more interested 
in something not suDstantially different than what we are dealing 
with. There were Fome very good people from the contractors who 
have come forward and have made some excellent suggestions as 
well. Of cour.^e, those of you in the safety field are really particu- 
larly important because you know this area so well. 

So we are looking forward to an ongoing dialogue here. We have 
finished a very important day. It has been a long day, and I apolo- 
gize to all of you. But I thought it would be worthwhile to try and 
complete it in one day rather than stretch it out over several days. 

We are now going to be inviting additional comment, refining a 
bit, talking to some additional people. Obviously, we are not going 
to be doing anything before the holiday season this year, but we'll 
come back in January, and my intention is to ask the chairman of 
the full committee and others to examine the issue and to try and 
move forward and start to set some mark-up dates and get some 
additional involvement in this so that we can have a bill that can 
move along. 

I don't think the case has been made that we don't need to do 
anything. That for sure has not been made. People may have some 
additional ideas on how we refine this and make it a better bill and 
a more reasonable bill, if you will, but my intention is to move for- 
ward with this legislation. So I again want to thank all three of 
you and the other witnesses today for being here. 

Mr. Paine. Senator, one final point. The fairness issue keeps 
coming up, and I think one of the things behind the fairness issue 
is this business of statistics, because an awful lot of things go on, 
and an awful lot of people make all kinds of claims, and without 
those statistics and without legislation, you are not going to get 
those statistics. 

I think that is issue number one, and then I think issue number 
two is that you ve got to, again trying to keep it fair, get that down 
to a low enough level, small enough contractor, to find out where 
your problems are. I would suspect from the data that I have seen 
that maybe not the dramatic accidents, but the large number of 
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people killed, are not killed by large contractors but probably in 
the small— two, three, four-man— operations. 

Senator Dodd, And repeaters of problems, which I thought was 
interesting, and we heard that today. 

Mr. Paine. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. Agair, I am stating the obvious, but again for the 
record, hearings like this do not happen accidentally. A piece of % 
legislation does not emerge miraculously. It happens because mem- 
bers of Congress like myself and Congressman Shays have excep- 
tionally bright and talented people who work for us. And we get all 
the attention. It will be my name that appears in print in a news * 
story, and possibly my face on the television screen, or my voice on 
a radio station, and many people may never hear the names Jeff 
Anders or Patty McGovern. But the record should reflect that with- 
out their involvement, their efforts, I wouldn't be sitting here, and 
none of us would have been involved in this issue at all to the 
extent we have been. So I want the record to reflect my deep ap- 
preciation to Jeff of my staff, and I know I speak for Congressman 
Shays and certainly myself, when I exp ess my gratitude to Patty 
McGovern as well on his behalf for her efforts on this legislation. 

Mr, BuRKART. Senator, the gentleman from the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, in the group before us, made an offer of 
assistance, talking with the construction safety specialist. I think 
the organization— and there has been some work done on putting 
together qualifications for these people— with that organization's 
assistance to develop registration guidelines for each of the individ- 
ual States, as they do for other criteria, would be very helpful to 
the cause and construction safety. 

Senator Dodd. We'll follow up on that immediately. 

Again, thank you for your patience here and waiting to be the 
last panel, and particularly the Connecticut folks— the last shall be 
first, or somethmg like that, biblically, is reflected along the way. 

[Additional statements and material submitted for the record 
follow:) 

Prepared Statement of the Associated Builders and 

Contractors 

Mr. Chairman. Associated Builders and Contractors (ABO shares vour concerns 
about construction safety and appreciates this opportunity to comment on your bill 
b, the "Construction Safety. Health, and Education Improvement Act of 1989." 

However we also share the opinion of the National Forum on Construction Safety 
and Health Priorities, commissioned by the National Institute for Occupational 
bafety and Health, that "the construction industry does not need more legislation to 
alleviate its problems (in S&Hl." In this regard, ABC's comments will focus on our 
efforts to improve safety in the construction industry, some observations on how 
^^aon ^^^^^^s^s safety in construction and some suggested recommendations for 

ABC is the fastest-growing non-profit, national association in today s construction 
market because it represents companies that are part of a major industry trend, the 
merit shop. ABC represents over 18.000 general contractors, subcontractors, suppli- 
ers and associates in more than 80 chapters across the nation. ABC has seen merit 
shop construction grow to an impressive 75 percent share of all construction. Today. 
^ we are proud of the fact that over one-third of the ENR Top 400 construction com- 
P""»^f8 participate in ABC. At ABC. safety ,s synonymous with savings— saving lives 
by the use of proper management procedur s and saving resources through the pre- 
vention of job site accidents. ABC is proud of its record in safety. We have consist- 
ently received high honors, for example, from the Business Round Table (BRT) for 
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our construction safety prog>*ams. This year AB(' received a $r)0,00() award and 
swept all categories in the BRT's 1989 construction awards. AI3C recognizes that io.« 
prevention activities are of primary importance for contractors and their employees, 
and has developed materials to help members create and maintain safe, profitable 
projects. In addition, ABC has established the only Construction Safety Manage- 
ment Academy in the construction industry. This academy is nn intensive 6-day pro- 
gram offered by ABC in conjunction with Clemson University. 

The academy is designed to primarily benefit home office "safety coordinators" 
and key field safety technicians who have not had the opportunity for formal safety 
instruction (copy of schedule is attached). 

The instructors for the Safety Management Academy were selected on the basis of 
(1) field experience in companies, (2) legal ramification of claims administration and, 
most importantly, (3) ability for designing and implementing construction safety 
management programs. 

Registration for the academy is open to all who can benefit from the education 
programming— open shop, closed shop and non-members. 

In addition, ABC now offers a Project Managers Academy and a Supervisor's 
Academy. Both week-long programs have extensive safety curricula All three pro- 
grams have graduated a total of 423 students since 1988. 

With this as background, we would like to make specific comments on the "Con- 
struction Safety. Health, and Education Improvement Act of 1989/* 

S. 930 would: require contractors to hire "construction safety specialists" or other 
employees to be responsible for the overall safety of projects; require employers to 
have written safety and health programs; require all supervisors and employees to 
obtain general safety and health training; require OSHA to develop procedures for 
determining whether the required training had been provided; require on-site con- 
struction safety and health plans; require OSHA to create a Construction Safety 
and Health Training Academy which would certify construction safety specialist; 
train OSHA construction inspectors: and enter into cooperative agreements with 
educational institutions, state governments, labor unions, and employers to train 
workers to be work site construction safety specialists. 

Generallv, ABC feels the bill has a fundamental problem in addressing the con- 
tractual relationship between general contractors and subcontractors. The definition 
of contractor and employee in the legislation literally makes all subcontractors em- 
ployees of the general. This contractual misunderstanding also extends to the penal- 
ties section of the bill. The bill requires criminal penalties for certain violations, but 
it is uncertain whom these penalties would be directed at, that is, v/ho goes to jail, 
the contractor, the president of the company, the board of directors of the company, 
the foreman or who? We would also suggest that these penalties are duplicitous in 
light of the fact that criminal penalties can already be brought against contractors 
if OSHA so desires. 

ABC also feels that any construction safety bill must contain worker accountabil- 
ity provisions. The unfortunate facts are that unsafe work practices by employees, 
not unsafe working conditions, cause most accidents on work sites. Studies by E.I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. estimate that 90 percent of all work place injuries are 
caused by "unsafe acts" by workers; a BLS study shows that nearly 70 percent of all 
chemical burns were classified as injuries caused by worker errors; and statistics 
from the Construction Safety Association of Ontario, Canada, indicate that 68 per- 
cent of all work injuries involve unsafe employee behavior. Without employees 
taking responsibility for their own actions, no amount of safety education will ever 
be totally effective. ABC would suggest that fines must be passed on to the employ- 
ees when they are responsible for the violation. If not. we are ignoring the prime 
cause of accidents. 

Mr. Chairman, in the urea of accountability* we want to emphasize that OSHA 
presently permits the employer to implement his own penalties relative to safety 
violations as long as they meet OSHA's standards. In this regard, our concerns with 
S. 930 are two-fold. One. in light of the contractor's ability to implement safety pro- 
grams and penalties for violations of those programs, we see the safetv require- 
ments in the bill as unnecessary. Secondly, it is unclear as to whether the provisions 
in the bill would preclude the employer from implementing his own essential safety 
programs or not. 

Mr. Chairman, our next matter of interest is drug use. As you know, drug use is a 
contributing problem related to construction health and safety. Companies that con- 
duct drug tests on employees after accidents have found that 40 percent of those 
employees tested positive. A 1987 survey by the Construction Industry In.stitute 
found that some 10 percent of the employees of one construction company had some 
form of substance abuse problem. Other studies show that approximately 20 percent 
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of the construction work force may have a substfince abuse problem. If we are to be 
serious about construction safety, we must have the ability and option to test for 
drug use when there is probable cause and after an accident occurs on the work 
site. 

S. 930 creates a new "Oi'fice of Construction. Safety, Health, and Education" to 
"ensure safe and healthy working conditions in the performance of construction 
work." ABC finds this proposed office another unnecessary bureaucratic level of 
government. Since OSHA already requires separate standards for the construction 
industry, we see no need for more standards, separate offices within OSHA or more 
bureaucracy. As a matter of fact, as a result of recent criticism and congressional 
pressure, OSHA created an Office of Construction, Maritime, and Health Engineer- 
ing Support on Sept. 26, 1988, to investigate accidents, provide day-to-day technical 
expertise for the agoncy's field office and national office, and conduct in-depth stud- 
ie.s of recurring problems. According to Charles G. Culver, Director of the office, 
"The office would do what NIST (National Institute of Standards and Technology) 
did." Further, the office is not "sitting around waiting for the next accident to 
happen." but rather is respo^iding to regional offices' questions and is locating 
"trends and characteristics of accidents to identify ways to improve safety in • . . 
construction." according to Culver. Thio tsounds strikingly similar to the mission of 
the Office of Construction, Safety, Health, and Education created in S. 930. 

The ostajliKhment of a Construction Safety Specialist whose curriculum for certi- 
ficLUion will come from the Office of Construction. Safety, Health and Education is 
anothor issue we would like to address. A majority of ABC members and a majority 
of all contrartors are small businesses. As required in the bill, the cost of hiring?, 
reta mg and training a CSS would be virtually impossible for small business con- 
tractors. Additionally, employers would have difficulty finding workers to serve as 
safety specialist because the job would be loaded with liability. We also would sug- 
gest some clarifying language in the bill regarding whether or not a CSS is required 
to be present at all times at every construction site. We have submitted to your 
staff, language that would allow for contractors to coutract-out the tise of CSSs. In 
this way. both of our safety concerns in your bill rould be met, and our cost prob* 
lems could be met as well. 

Another issue wf* have with the bill regarding small coniractors is the additional 
regulatory burdens placf^d on these businesses. In our opinion, this is informational 
overload. We do not see how these regulatory requirements will savx? lives or how 
they will be implemented. For example, we fail to understand how providing "the 
estimated total costs oi the project for labur and material, including labor and mate- 
rial for work performed b}- subcontractors'* will do anything towards making the 
construction industry any safer. As a practical matter, ABC thinks that the require- 
ment for an "Emergency Evacuation Plan" and an "Onsite Construction Safety and 
Health Plan" cannot be implemented on an ever changing vork site, Furihor. a 
small company with three employees for example, could hardly afford to draw-up 
such a plan or implement it. Again, we would agrc^e with the National Forum on 
Construction Safety and Health that "Concerning the present state of regulatory 
overload, a five year moratorium on new regulations ... for streamlining and sim- 
plifying of the existing regulations and safety standards" be adopted. We have sub- 
mitted language to your staff which would allow for regulatory relief from the re- 
quirements of the bill if a certain history of compliance and safety can be demon- 
strated by the employer, what we are emphasizing is measuring safety by results 
instead of regulation. 

In conclusion. Associated Builders and (\)ntractors sh.ire^ your concerns about 
health and safety in the work place. However, we do not believe that additional pu- 
nitivr legislation is necessary. Increasing punitive measure? towards the employer 
do nothing to protect the worker and do nothing to promote a cooperative effort be- 
tween OSHA, employers and employees. 
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Prepared Statement of the Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning 
Contractors' National Association, Inc, 

The Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Contractors' National /Vssociation, Inc, 
(SMACNA) is supported by more than 5,000 construction firms engaged in industri- 
al, commercial residential, architectural, and specialty sheet metal and air condi- 
tioning contracting throughout the United Stat^. SMACNA contractors employ 
hundiids of thousands of construction workers and maintain a long-standing history 
and record of achievements in ^tablishing and maintaining sale and healthy work- 
places. 

OVERAIX COMMENTS 

While many of the provisions of the **ConstiUCtjon Safety, Health and Education 
Improvement Act of 1989** aim in spirit to enhance workplace safety, certain provi- 
sions evidence a lack of a thorough understanding of the intricacies and varieties of 
the construction process wherein relationships and procedures can vary greatly ac- 
cording to the kind, size and relative risk of a project. 

SMACNA believes that as a unified goal, worker safety in construction must be 
based on commitment and accountability of both the employer and employees. Un- 
fortunately, the bill as introduced contains no provisions for employee accountabil- 
ity despite it« call for severe punitive measures against one segment of the construc- 
tion safety team, the employer. Employee accountability is extremely important, es- 
pecially with study after study revealing that BO^r or more of workplace injuries are 
a result of employee unsafe acts. 

SPECIFIC COMMENTS 

The following constructive comments are intended to encourage further refine- 
ments to this bill: 

Offk^e of Construction Safft\'. Health and Education 

While SMACNA has consistently encouraged OSHA to recognize the special proc- 
es involved in the construction industry* the creation of another bureaucratic 
er is not the proper means for OSHA to develop further comprehension and rec- 
og *n of the realities of the construction induntry. 

h* eptember 1988 OSHA created an OfBce of Construction, Maritime and Health 
Engi. eering Support whose charge, in part, was to monitor and investigate acci- 
dents, provide technical assistance and expertise to the OSHA field offices, and con- 
duct in-depth studies of recurring accidents and problems. Creating yet another 
oHice to regulate c^onstruction as proposed in S. 930 when the office created in Sep- 
tember 1988 has yet to implement its chaise is clearly unnecessary and would be 
wasteful overkill 

Inspections. Investigations, Reporting and Recordkeeping 

Many of the provisions of the bill pertaining to inspections, investigations, report- 
ing and recordkeeping would greatly increase the administrative burden of the sub- 
contractor and sul>subcontractor. 'While the added paperwork responsibilities under 
the bill appear to be related to the construction contractor and its construction 
safety specialist, many additional reports and recordkeeping requirements would 
flow down from the construction contractor to the subcontractor and sub-subcon- 
tractor. SMACNA believes that added paperwork burdens have little relationship to 
increased jobsite safety and health. 

SMACNA contractors, as the result of their varied expertise in all aspects of sheet 
metal and air conditioning contracting, enter into construction contracts with one of 
three representatives — the owner, or the general contractor, or the subcontractor. 
Under the bill their reporting and recordkeeping responsibilities would not only in- 
crease substantially but would also change dramatically depending on whether the 
contractual relationship was with the owner, general contractor or subcontractor. 
Given the variety of construction projects under operation with different contrac- 
tual relationships, the nature and extent of the sheet metal contractors reporting 
and recordkeeping requirements would differ greatly from job to job— with such 
added unproductive time a very real and unnecessary' diversion from the primary 
focus which should be workplace safety. 
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On-Site Construction SAterY and Health Plans 

The requirementa of on-site construction safety and health plans, construction 
process plans and hazard analyses fail to rect^ize the variety in size, scope and 
complexity of construction projecU, Those same requirements would apply equally 
to a small direct bid of a sheet metal contractor for a job lasting two weeks and to a 
general contractor on a multi-million dollar project lasting years. The bills require- 
ments are unrealistic and fail to recognize the varied complexities related to the 
scale and type of a project. 

CoNSTRUCTiON SaFETY SpECIAUST 

The qualifications and certiHcations of the bills requirements for a safety special 
ist are not consistent with the vast responsibilities required of that position. In 
terms of the authority vested in that position, SMACNA qu^tions whether such au- 
thority can be properly exercis^ given the variations in contractual relationshij^. 
Where an owner enters into a contract with multiple firms las many as 30 or 35) 
there could be an equal numbet of construction safety specialists. Where a construc- 
tion manager or design engineer acts as an agent for the owner, there is the same 
potential for similar numbers of construction safety specialists. Which construction 
safety specialist would have authority over which? 

Incksased Penalties 

SMACNA believes that efTorts toward more effective construction safety should 
not be overshadowed by additional penalties. Any claim of inadequate enforcement 
of existing penalties by OSHA should be addressed without resorting to additional 
punitive measures to existing penalties. To date there is no evidence which supports 
the concept that increased penalties result in safer and healthier workplaces. 

Conclusion 

SMACNA is most concerned with the issue of workplace safety and health and 
believes that education, training, commitment and some form of employee account- 
ability are the ingredients for success. SMACNA does not view the provisions of S. 
930 to be supportive of these ingredients. Instead. S. 930 represents an attempt to 
establish another layer of bureaucracy which will impede the needed progreSvS 
toward safer and healthier workplaces. 

Senator Dodd. The committee stands adjourned until further call 
of the chair. 

[Whereupon, at 1:17 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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